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THE SAFE SCHOOLS ACT 



FBIBAY, SEFTEMBEB 17, 1971 

House of Rej^resentattves, 

Gexeratj ScBTOMsmTEE OX Educatiox 
OF the Committee ox Educatiox axd Labor, 

Nero York., N.T. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 2705, 
26 Federal Plaza, New York City, Hon. Roman Pucinski (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Memliers present : Representatives Pucinski, Biaggi, and Peyser. 
Also Present: Representative Bii^ham. 

Staff members present: John F. Jennings, counsel; Alexandra 
Kisla. clerk : and Dennis Taylor, minority associate counsel. 

(The texts of H.R. .3101 and H.R. 10641 follow :) 

[H.R. 3101. 02d Confn Ant ms.] 

A RILL TO assist school districts rednee crime a^inst children, employees, 
and faciliiies in the elementary and secondary schools by providing financial 
assistance for the development and implementation of locally approved 
sc'hool security plans. 

Re if enacted by the Senate and Honne of Repreaentatires of ths United 
States of America fa Congress assembled. That this Act may be cited as the 
‘‘Safe Schools Act of 1971*". 



rnfoiTCGS 

Sec. 2. The Congress makes the following findings : 

(a) that safety from crime for children, employees, and property is an 
essential requisite for teaching and learning in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the Nation ; 

(b) that schoolchildren and employees in elementary and secondary 
schools are entitled to an atmosphere free from crime and threat of crime 
in which to work, stndy. and play ; 

(c) that elementary and secondary schools and the stndents and em- 
ployees therein are particniarly vulnerable to crime; 

(d) that the incidence of crimes against children, employees, and prop- 
erty in elementary and secondary schools, particularly in nrban areas of 
the Nation, is such that in many schools the educational process is seriously 
Jeopardized and the right of stndents to pursue learning is severely con- 
travened : 

fe) that a significant portion of the Nation's educational resources are 
being diverted from direct educational purposes to the problem of com- 
bating crime and maintaining security in the schools; and 

(f) that security in the schools poses special problems and requires spe- 
cial techniques, training, and materials which are often not available to 
local educational, community service, or law enforcement agencies. 

PURPOSE 

Sec. 3. The purpose of this Act is to provide financial assistance to aid local 
educational agencies throughout the Nation to meet special needs incident to 
providing security for children, emnloyees. and facilities in elementary and 
secondary schools by reducing and preventing crimes against them. 

( 1 ) 



APPROPRIATIONS 



Sec. 4. fa> Tbere are authorized to be appropriated for carrying out this 
Act such funds as may be required. 

(b) Funds so appropriated shall remain available for obligation for one 
fiscal year beyond that for which they are appropriated. 

<c) Notwithstanding subsections (a) and (b) of this section no funds are 
authorized to be appropriated to carry out the provisions of this Act where 
any funds appropriated for the preceding fiscal yea* for any authorized pro- 
gram administered by the Office of Education are withheld from expenditure 
by the Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

ALLOTMENTS AMONG ST.\TES 

Sec. 5. (a) From the sums appropriated pursuant to section 4 for carrying 
out this Act for any fiscal year, the Secretary shall allot an amount equal to 

per centum among the States by allotting to each State $100,000 pius an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the balance of such 50 per centum of 
such sums as the population in the States bears to the total population in all 
the States. TTie remainder of such sums may be expended by the Secretary as 
he may find necessary cr appropriate (but only for activities described in 
section 6 and In accortance with the other purpo5;es of this Act. 

(b) (1) The amount by which an allotment to a State for a fiscal year under 
subsection (a) exceeds the amount which the Secretary determines will be 
required for such fiscal year for programs or projects within such State shall 
be available for reallotment to other States in proportion to the original allot- 
ments to such Stater; under subsection fa) for that year but with such pro- 
fiortionate amount for any such other States being reduced to the extent it 
exceeds the sum the Secretary estimates such State needs and will be able to 
use for such year: and the total of such reductions shall be similarly re- 
allotted among the States whO!«e pr»portionate amounts were not so reduced. 
Any amounts reallotted to a State under this subsection during a fiscal year 
shall be deemed part of its allotment under subsection fa) for such year. 

(2) Notwithstanding the prorisions of paragraph (1) of this subsection, no 
portion of any allotment to a State for a fiscal year shall be available for 
reailotment pursuant to this subsection unless the Secretary determines that 
the applications for assistance under this Act which have been filed by eligible 
applicants in that State for which a portion of such allotment has not been 
reserved (but which would necessitate use of that portion) are applicaUons 
which do not meet the requirements of thi^ Act. as set forth in sections 7. 8, 
and 9. or which set forth programs or project.^ of such insufficient promise 
for achieving the purpose of this Act that their approval is not warranted. 

ELIOIBILITT FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 6 . (a) The Secretary shall provide financial assistance by grant upon 
application therefore approved in accordance with section 8 to a local educa- 
tional agency which has adopted and Is implementing, or will, if assistance 
is made available to It under this Act. adopt and implement, a plan to reduce 
crime and increase the safety and security of children, employees, and facilities 
in elementary and secondary schools. 

(b) In cases In which the Secretary finds that It would effectively carry out 
the purpose of this Act he may assist by grant or contract any public or pri- 
vate nonprofit agency. Institution, or organization (other than a local educa- 
tional agency) to carry out programs or projects designed to support the 
development or implementation of a plan described in subsection (a). 

AUTHORIZED ACTTVITIES 

Sec. 7. (a) Financial assistance under this Act shall be available for pro- 
grams or projects which would not otherwise be funded and which Involve 
activities designed to carry out the purpose of this Act including — 

(1) the provision of additional professional or other staff members 
(including staff members specially trained in problems Incident to crime 
control) and the training and retraining of staff for schools which are 
affected by a plan described in section 6; 

(2) the provision of services to meet the special needs of children and 
employees In su^h schools ; 
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(3) comminitj activities, including public education and participation 
efforts, in support of a plan described in section 6; 

(4) special administrative activities, such as the rescheduling of chil- 
dren or employees ; 

(5) provision of information to parents and other members of the gen- 
eral public incident to the development or to the implementation of a plan 
described in section 0 ; 

(6) planning and evaluation activities; 

(7) acquisition, installation, modernization, or replacement of appro- 
priate equipment and supplies; 

(8) minor alterations of school plants and facilities: 

(9) other specially designed programs or projects that meet the purpose 
of this Act ; 

Provided, aotrcrcr. That 

(b) No funds authorixed for assistance under this Act shall be used to sup- 
port the introduction, presence, or use of firearms, other weapons, or cbonical 
agents in any school. 

CRITEBIA FOR APPROVAL 

Sec. 8. In approving applications submitted under this Act, the Secretary 
shall apply only the following criteria : 

(a) the need for assistance, taking into account such factors as— 

<1) the extent and impact upon elonentary and secondary education 

of crime in the schools of the district to be served ; 

(2) the financial need of such school district; 

(3) the expense and difficulty of effectively carrying out a plan de- 
scribed in section 5 in such school district; and 

(4) the degree to which measurable deficiencies in the quality of 
public education afforded in such district exceed those of other school 
districts within the State; 

(b) the degree to which the plan described in section 6. and the program 
or project to be assisted, are likely to effect a decrease in crime in the 
schools : 

(c) the degree to which the plan described in section 6 enjoys the sup- 
port and approval of parents, professional school employees, and the com- 
munity at large in the school district affected ; and 

(d) the degree to which the plan described In section 6 affords full pro- 
tection of the civil and constitutional rights of children and employees in 
the school district affected. 

ASSURANCES 

Sec. 9. (a) An application submitted for approval under section 8 shall con- 
tain such Information as the Secretary may prescribe and shall include assur- 
ances that — 

(1) In the case of an application by a local educational agency, the ap- 
plicant has not reduced its fiscal effort for the provision of free public 
education for children in attendance at the schools of such agency for the 
fiscal year for which assistance is sought under this Act to less than that 
of the second preceding fiscal year ; and the current expenditure per pupil 
(as d^ned in section 12(J)) which such agency makes from revenues 
derived from its local sources for the academic year for which assistance 
under this Act will be made available to such agency is not less than the 
current expenditure per pupil which such agency made from such revmines 
(A) the academic year preceding the academic year during which the 
implementation of the |fian described In section 6 was commenced, or (B) 
the third academic year preceding the academic year for which such 
assistance will be made aTallable. whichever Is later; 

l2) the applicant Is not reasonably able to provide ont of non-Federal 
sources the assistance for which the application Is made ; 

(3) no practices or procedures will be employed by the applicant so as 
to (A) discriminate against any child or employee, or groun of children 
or (B) otherwise violate the civil rights of children or onplbyees, includ- 
ing but not limited to the right lawfully to petition or assemble for re- 
'dress of grievances ; 

(4) the applicant will provide such other Information as the Secre ta ry 
may require to carry out the purpose of this Act, tndndlng but not limited 
to the evaluation describe d In subsection (5) of this section; 
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(5) the plan described in section 6 has been fully and publicly reviewed 
and evaluated by a repreaentatire group of parents of children to be 
affected by such plan ; 

(6) the appropriate State educational agency has been giren reasonable 
opportunity to offer recommendations to the applicant and to submit com- 
ments to the Secretary. 

(b) The Secretary shall not finally disapprove in whole or in part any appli- 
cation for funds submitted by a local educational agency eligible under sec- 
tion 6 without first notifying the local educational agency of the specific 
reasons for his disapproval as contained in section 8 and subsection (a) above 

i affording the agency a reasonable time to modify its application, 

t. 11 Secretary may, from time to time, set dates by which applications 
shall be filed. 

(d) In the case of an application by a combination of local educational 
agencies for Jointly carrying out a program or project under this Act, at least 
me such agency shall be an agency described in section 6(a) or section 10 
and any one or more such agencies Joining in such application may be author- 
ized to administer such programs or project. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

Sec. 10. From the funds arailable to him under the second sentence of sec- 
tion 4(a) the Secretary is authorized to make grants to eligible local educa- 
tional agencies to carry out model or demonstration programs related to the 
purpo^ of this Act if in the Secretary’s Judgment these programs make a special 
^ntiibution to the development of methods, techniques, or programs designed 
to r^uce crime and increase the security of children, employees, and facilities 
in elementary and secondary schools. 



PAYMENTS 

Sec. 11. (a) Upon bis approval of an application for assistance under this 
Act. the Secretary shall reserve from the applicable allotment (including any 
applicable reallotment) available therefore the amount fixed for such appli^ 
cation. 

(b) The Secreta^ shall pay to the applicant such reserred amount. In ad- 
TOnre or by way of reimbursement, and in such Installments consistent with 
established practice, as he may determine. 

(c) After making a ^ant or contract under this Act. the Secretary shall 

appropriate State educational agency of the name of the approved 
applicant and of the amount approved. 

amount of financial assistance to a local educational agency under 
this Act may not exceed those net additional costs which are determined by 
the in accordance with regulations prescribed by him, to be the 

result of the implementation of a plan under section 5(a). 



DEFixirro.xs 

^hen otherwise specified— 

(a) The term “crime" means any unlawful act or activity, no. including any 
violation of any rule, regulation, or code of behavior established by any orga- 
nization. agency, or institution not enacted into law. ' ^ e 

1 “implementing a plan" means that a local educational agency 

is carrying out a plan In accordance with Its terms and one or more steps or 
requirements of such plan remain to be carried out. 

(c> The term “equif-mienf’ includes machinery, utilities, and built-in eqnip- 
ment and any necessary enclosures or structures to house them, and includes 
nec^ry for the provision of security services, such as sur- 
veillanra equipment and necessary furniture, printed and published materials, 
and other related materials. maicriaio, 

(d) The term ‘local educational agency” means a public board of education 
^ public authority legally constituted within a State for either adminis- 
trative control, or direction, of public elementary or secondary schools in a 
cuy. county, towiwhip. whool district, or other political subdivision of a State, 
or such combination of school districts or counties as are rect^ized in a 
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administrative agency for Its public elementary or secondary 
schools, or a combination of local educational agencies; and includes aiiv 
of*a'^nnhnp‘^J°®‘ ‘ having administrative control and direction 

control and school; and where responsibility for the 

und« this f activities in such schools which are to be assisted 

rr ® \ested In an agency subordinate to such a board or other 

ed. p„"hH’„/"® Secretary may consider such subordinate agency as a local 
educational agency for purpose of this Act j' «a a locai 

(e) The term “nonprofit” as applied to an agency, organization, or Instltu- 
nr agency, organization, or Institution owned or operated by one 

«hipr. corporations or associations no part of theTt ewnlngs of 

cphppi ^®cms “elementary and secondary school” and “school" mean a 

St5t? law excS fh^t s^ondary education, as determined under 

grade li ’ include any education provided beyond 

Welfarl’’® ‘ Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 

lumbla.^''® “'® "“y the District of Co- 

(i) The term “State educational agency” means the State hoard of Pdupnftnn 
ny.hi P®^ primarily responsible for the StaL 

EVALUATION 

1 w"? «otl“Vrnr»p“p“rop^^^^ 

be available to him for evahVa fon fd^ ^ •^®“® ®"“" 

proprams ,„a priToct. amb««S b, mlVt oLTn ,5,o 'T'S''?,’ 'I' 

JOINT FUNdIaNO 

for all In admIniaterinR the funds advanced In^suH^p^^ 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

achoois?coimllstl5“f1welv? Advisory Council on Safe 

pd;;V[j,™s .“n'dr ~ <•' ““S-' 

.be e,ec.,re„e„ prepr.^ .TSar,.'‘'fb'"K'"' 

reports 

a full report as trth^Sdmhdstriufon^ of* thte^ Congress 

grams or projects thereunder. ^®‘ the effectiveness of pro- 
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[H.R. 10641, 02(1 Cong., first sess.] 

A BILL To aiuoiHl the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 19d5 to assist 
school districts to carry out locally approved school security plans to reduce 
crime against children, employees, and facilities of their schools. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the Lnited States 
of America in Conyress assemhled, That this Act may be cited as the “Safe 
Schools Act of 1071”. 

Sec. 2. Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1006 is 
amended by in.v vting after part C thereof the following new part : 

”Part D— Special Grants fob Safe Schools 

“purpose 

“Sec. 141. The purpose of this part is to provide financial assistance to aid local 
p;jt!onal agencies throughout the Xution to meet si>ecial needs incident to 
Ut)g security for children, employees, and facilities In elementaiy and 
- • jiA s r-diools by reducing and preventing crimes against them. 

“authorization of appropriations 

There Is authorized to be appropriated to carry out this part, the 
sum of $ for the fiscal year 1972, and $ for the fiscal year 



“allotments to local educational agencies 

“Sec. 143. (n) From the sums appropriated to cany out this part for a fiscal 
year, the Commisslouer shall reserve uot to exceed 3 per centum thereof and 
allot such amount among Puerto Rico, Gunin, American Samoa, the Vlrcln 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pndfle Islands according to their re- 
pectlve needs for grants under this part. In addition lie shall allot to the Secre- 
tary or the Interior from such amount, such sums us he may determine for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools operated for Indian children by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. ' lycijaii 

“(h) The remainder of the sums appropriated to carry out this part for a 
fiscal year shall be allotted by the Commissioner among other local educational 
agencies in a manner which gives consideration to the following criteria • 

( 1 the need for assistance, taking Into account such factors as 

i .1 t extent and impact upon elementary and secondary educa- 
tion of crime In the schools of the district to be served ; 

“(B) the financial need of such local educational agency ; 

“(0) the expense and difiUculty of effectively carrying out a plan de- 
scilbedln section 144(a) In such school district; and 

“(D) the degree to which measurable deficiencies In the quality of 
public education afforded in such district exceed those of other school 
districts within the State ; 

“(2) the degree to which the plan described in section 144(a), and the 
program or project to be assisted, are likely to effect a decrease In crime In 
the schools; 

“(B) the degree to which the plan described in section 144(a) enjoys the 
support and approval of parents, pi'ofcssional school employees, and the 
community at large in the school district affected ; and 

“(4) the degree to which the plan described in section 144(a) affords 
full protection of the civil and constitutional rights of students and em- 
ployees of the school district affected. 



“application 

“Seo. 144. (a) A local educational agency may receive a grant under this part 
for any fiscal year only upon application therefor approved by the Commission, 
with the consent of the appropriate State educational agency, upon his deter- 
mination that the local educational agency has adopted and is implementing, or 
will, if assistance is made available to It Ufidei* this part, adopt and implement, 
a plan to reduce crime and increase tto safety and security of the students, 
employees, and facilities of its elementary and secondary schools through pro- 
grams and projects designed to carry out the purpose of this part, including — 




(1) the provision of additional professional or other staff members (In- 
cluding staff members specially trained in problems Incident to crime con- 
trol) and the training and retraining of staff for schools which are affected 
by such plan ; 

“(2) the provision of services to meet the special needs of students and 
employees In such schools ; 

“(8) community activities, including public educaUon and participation 
efforts, in support of such plan ; 

“(4) special administrative activities, such as the rescheduling of students 
or employees ; 

“(6) provision of information to parents and other members of the general 
public incident to the development or to the implementation of such plan ; 

“ (6) planning and evaluation activities ; 

“(7) acQuisition, installation, modernization, or replacement of appro- 
priate equipment and supplies ; 

“(8) minor alterations of school plants and facilities; and 

“(0) other specially designed programs or projects that meet the purpose 
of this part. 

“(b) No funds authorized for assistance under this part shall be used to sup- 
port the introduction, presence, or use of firearms, other weapons, or chemical 
agents in any school.” 

3. (a) Part D of title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 is redesigned as part E, and sections 141 through 144 of such title are 
r^esignated as sections 161 through 164, respectively, and sections 146 tii rough 
150 are redesignated as sections 165 through 169, respectively. Cross references 
to such part and such title are redesignated accordingly. 

(b) The provisions of part E of title I of the Elementary, and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act (as redesignated by subsection (a)) are amended as follows : 

(1) The material preceding paragraph (1) in section 151(a) is amended by 
Inserting “part A, B, or C of” before “this title”. 



(2) Section 151(a)(1) is amended by inserting "part A, B, or C of” before 
"this title” the first time it appears. 

(3) Section 1.51 (a M2) is mnended by iuHertiiig after “such agency” the 
following : “, in the case of assistance under part A, B, or C,”. 

(4) Section 151(a)(0) is amended by inserting after “the programs” the 
following : “assisted under part A, B, or C”. 

(5) Section 152(a)(1) is amended by inserting before “and which meet” 
the following: “or 144”, by inserting after "103(n)(5)” the following: “and 
of part D”, and by Inserting before the semicolon at the end thereof the follow- 
ing : “or part D”. 

(6) Section 168(a) (2) is amended by inserting “part A, B, and O of” before 
“this title”, and by adding at the end thereof the following new sentence : “From 
the funds paid to it pursuant to paragraph (1), each State educational agency 
shall distribute to each local educational agency of the State which has submitted 
an application approved under section 144 the amount for which such application 
has been approved, except that this amount shall not exceed the agency’s allot- 
ment under section 148.” 



(7) Tlie first sentence of section 164 is amended by inserting “parts A, B, and 
O of’ before “this tttle”, 

(8) 'The third, fifth, and sixth sent nces of section 164 are amended by striking 
out “this title” and inserting “such parts”. 

Sec. 4. Section 808 of the Act of September 80, 1060 (20 IJ.S.C. 244), is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following : 

“(16) The term ‘crime’ means any unlawful act or activity, not including any 
violation of any rule, regulation, or code of behavior established by anv orga‘- 
nization, agency, or institution not enacted into law,” 



Mr. PuciNBKt. The (jommittee will come to order. The General Sub- 
committee on Education is beginning hearinjrs today on the Safe 
Schools Act. H.R, ,3101 and H.R. 10641. introduced by our collea&rue 
from New York^onathan Bingham and cosponsored by Mr. Badillo, 
Mrs. Hicks, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Scheuer, and myself. 

And it is my underetanding that yesterday Mrs. Chisholm and 
Mr. Burton also joined in cosponsoring this bill. 



The Siife Schools Act, as I undersand it, is designed to find some 
way to eliminate crime and violence from our schools while at the 
same time protecting the rights of students, teachers, and 

administrators. , . . . . .1 

The General Subcommittee on Education is especially interested 
in this bill because of hearings we conducted earlier this year on the 
extension of the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act. 

During the course of those hearings we heard of a rising wave of 
crimes in our schools, a phenomenon wdiich is jeopardizing the very 
process of educating many of our children in large cities. 

This finding was corroborated in a survey conducted by the S^ate 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of 110 school districts. That 
survey showed that during the school year 1969 and 1970, crimes in 
schools have more than doubled since 1964. , , . 

Some of the more startling results are as follows: robberies in- 
creased 306 percent; narcotics 1,069 percent; crimes by nonstudents 
2,600 percent and assaults on teachers a staggering 7,100 percent. 

These statistics are staggering, and we are here today to find out 
if they am substantiated by occurrences in the New York City Public 
School s and if so, what can the Congress do about it. j . v u 

It is obvious from these deplorable statistics, coupled with the 
tragedy in Attica and similar results around the Nation, the time 
has come that we Aihericans must ask if indeed we are becoming a 
Nation of violence-prone people. . . 

It is the purpose of our hearings today to get a better insight to 
this mounting phenomenon. The coininittee is grateful^ to our col- 
league, Congressman Bingham for initiating this action and for 
inviting the committee to New' York to begin these hearings. 

We are grateful to his staff. We are also grateful to our colleagues 
on the committee, Mrs. Chisholm, Mr. Badillo, Mr. Biaggi, Mr. 
Scheuer, Mr. Peyser and Mr. Reid, all from New York, who are 
coopeiating with this committee on this legislation. 

It pleases me to open these hearings on what I believe to be an 
‘>xtrere*8ly important piece of legislation. It is my hope that we can 
get some action on this legislation even this year. 

Joining us here this morning is Mr. Peyser from New York State. 
I would like to invite Mr. Peyser to say a w’ord. 

Mr. Peyser. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I would like to first thank 
you for making this hearing possible. I would also like to thank niy 
colleague, Mr. Bingham, for bringing this bill sharply into focus in 
front of the committee. . 

I would like to say that the security problems that are facing the 
schools are certainly not new ones in New York City. I had the 
opportunity 25 years ago of attending one of the high schools in 
New York City for a term and I can, by pereonal experience, testify 
that there was much vandalism and strife going on in the school 

while I was there. , • , , m, 

This problem has spread further than ]ust the city schools. Die 
areas in the suburbs are also now feeling the problem of vandalism 
and the problem of attack in the schools, so this is a situation that 
is not restricted just to New' Y^ork City or other urban areas, but it 
covers the entire country. 
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I think this hearing is extrernely timely and I am looking forward 
to the testimony that we am going to receive this morning as well as 
the opportunity of questioning some of the individuals involved. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. The House Committee on Education and Labor is 
extremely fortunate to have the services of our colleague, Mr. Biaggi, 
wiio brings to the committee a depth of understanding of the pr^- 
lems of this nature by virtue of having served on the New York 
Police Force for many years before he came to Congress. 

We are indeed very grateful and very pleased that he is with us 
here this morning, a member of the subcommittee and the full Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Biaggi. Thank you. I would like to congratulate the chairman 
for making this hearing possible and Congressman Bingham for in- 
troduction of the Safe Schools Act. The condition is pretty well 
know’n. We have lived with it in the city of New York for some time. 

It was last year, after we had several rapes of teachers that the 
condition was brought to the attention of the public. The fact of 
the matter is, the crime situation in the city, on the streets of the 
city of New York are not confined to that area alone. 

They are now just as plentiful in the schools of the Nation. Those 
schools we have in the city of New York we are familiar with. We 
have discussed this wdth Chancellor Scribner and he made several 
suggestions at our last conference. 

I am delighted to listen to him today and to the other witnesses 
to determine wdiat progress has been made, what other suggestions 
are offered and the nossihility of enacting this bill. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Tjiank you, Mr. Biaggi. We have a very impressive 
list of witnesses this morning, who I believe will make a very sub- 
stantial contribution for a better understanding of these problems. 

Our first witness is the sponsor of this legislation, Mr. Bingham. 
Very often the question is asked : Wliat can one man or one woman 
do in Congress? I believe the legislation that Mr. Bingham has 
initiated clearly indicates that one Member of Congress indeed can 
make an enormous contribution by understanding a problem. 

Mr. Bingham has made a very extensive study of the problem of 
growing violence in the schools of America and he has patterned a 
bill which many Membere of the Congress have eagerly joined him 
in cosponsoring. 

It is basically his initiative and understanding of this problem 
and the threat that it poses to our schools that brings us here today, 
so I am privileged to present to the committee our very distinguished 
colleague from New York, Mr. Jonathan Bingham, the author of this 
legislation. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JONATHAN B. BINOHAM, A REFRESENTATIYE 
IN GONOBESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Bingham. I am very grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, for con- 
vening this hearing in New York City. It shows the interest that you 
have and the committee has had over a long period of time in the 
educational problems of our city, and this is just a reemphasis of 
that. 
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I am grateful to also for your kind remarks. No one has made 
a greater contribution than you, Mr. Chairman, to this whole matter 
of education and protection of the rights of our children in the 
educational process. 

As you and the members of this subcommittee are clearly aware, 
the problem of criminal behavior in the elementary and secondary 
schools of this city and many other cities throughout the Nation has 
grown to such proportions that it threatens the very viability of 
our educational system. 

A recent publication of the National School Public Relation Asso- 
ciation estimates that national losses from school vandalism, theft, 
and arson run to $200 million a year. But such a figure does not 
begin to reflect the real damage that crime in the schools does to the 
educational process. 

An atmosphere of crime and fear in a given whool can virtually 
paralyze the learning process. This pattern of increasing crime in 
the schools is a nationwide phenomenon, though it is most striking in 
urban schools. 

I know that this was indicated by a survey this subcominittee 
conducted on violence and disruption in the schools. In addition, 
there is the survey that you, Mr. Chairman, referred to just now, a 
1970 survey of 110 urban school districts by the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency, showed an alarming increase in school 
crimes, and I ask that a table I have prepared on the basis of that 
survey appear at this point in the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

INCREASEINSOME CATEGORIES OF CRIMEINELEMENTARY AND SECONDARYSCHOOLS FROM 1964 T0 1968 



Category 



1964 1968 Percent increase 



Homicides 

Forcible rapes 

Robberies 

Aggrevated sssauits... 
BurglarieSi iarcenies... 

Weapons offenses 

Narcotics 

Drunkenness 

Crimes by nonstudents. 
Vandaiism incidents... 
Assay its on teachers.. 
Assauitson students.. 
Other 



15 


26 


51 


81 


396 


1,508 


475 


680 


7,604 


14. 102 


419 


1,089 


73 


854 


370 


1,035 


142 


3,894 


186,184 


250,549 


25 


1,081 


1,601 


4,267 


4,796 


8,824 



Source: 1970 survey of 110 school districts by the Senate Subcommittee on Juveniie Oelinquancy. 



73 

61 

43 

86 
136 
1,069 
179 
2,600 
35 
7, 100 
167 
84 



This chart shows that crime in most categories has at least doubled in 
recent years, and Increases of more than a thousand percent have occurred 
in some categories — including narcotics offenses, crimes by non-students; and 

assaults on teachers. , ^ s t * a.*. 

What these figures do not show is that the heaviest burden of crime in the 
schools falls upon minority groups. Time and again, in my District, black and 
Puerto Rican students and parents have pleaded with me to take action to stop 
crime in the schools, so the educational process can take Place. They have 
pointed out to me that outsiders, who don't belong In the schools, are responsi- 
ble for most of the crime that occurs there. 

The causes of the rising school crime trend are complex. In large part, they 
assuredly stem from serious ills and injustices that pervade our entire urban 
society, of which schools are Just a part. Very likely, too, they stem from weak- 
nesses In the structure of our educational institutions. Fundamental changes 
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In society as a whole, and In our educational system, therefore, may aiter tiie 

aa®a~ ®m«nv nf fundamental reforms, 

as are, many of the Members of this subcommittee. In the meantime, however 

it seems to me we can and must take interim measures to see that the current 
pneration of students— students who may not benefit from the long-ranee 

Sw fr“m har^a"S“"” 



Mr. Bingham. Also on this chart, in addition to the figures already 
this tremendous increase in narcotic crimes, 
up .IjOOO percent in rwent years and since this covers a 5-year 
^nod, from 1964 to 1968, 1 think it fail- to presume that the increases 
have gone beyond that now. 

Assaults on teachers^ have gone up 7,100 percent over this period 
and perhaps most significant is this enonnous increase in the crimes 
by nonstudents, those that don’t belong in the schools, up 2,600 
percent over the period of time. 

You also have robberies up 306 percent and so on, but it is a very 
claiming picture indeed. In most categories the crime has at least 
doubled m recent years. What these figures do not show is that the 
P* crime in the schools falls upon minority groups 

Time and again, in my district, black and Puerto Rican students 
and parents have pleaded with me to take action to stop crime in 
the schools, so the educational process can take place. They have 
pointed out to me that outsiders, who don’t belong in the schools, 
are responsible for most of the crime that occurs there. 

The causes of the rising school crime trend are complex. In large 
part, they assuredly stem from serious ills and injustices that pervade 
our entire urban society, of which schools are just a pai-t. 

Very likely t(w, they stem from weaknesses in the structure of our 
educational institutions. Fundamental changes in society as a whole, 
and in our educational system, therefore, may alter the trend, and I 
support and am working for many such fundamental reforms, as are 
many of the members of this subcommittee. 

^ In ^ the meantime, however, it seems to me we can and must take 
interim measures to see that the current generation of students — 
students who may not benefit from the long-range fundamental edu- 
cation and social reforms we hope for— are able to study free from 
harm and fear. 

I l^lieve that w'e can, Mr. Chairman, provide greater personal 
secunty^ to oiir school children, and to school personnel, without 
interfering with the many fundamental reforms we need and hope 
to make, and without making repressive garrisons of our schools. 

With that in mind, I introduced, in Februaiy of this year, H.R. 
the Safe Schools Act of 1971. Since that time I have revised 
the legislation and reintroduced it this week as H.R. 10641. 

I am gratified that you, Mr. Chairman, and members of this sub- 
committee, as well as the chairman and membei-s of the full com- 
mittee, have seen fit to cosponsor this proposal. H.R. 10641 is, I 
believe, the major specific legislative proposal under consideration in 
the House in the matter of crime in the schools. 

The Safe Schools Act would establish a new category of grants for 
schools under title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. These special crime funds would be available to assist school 
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districts to develop and can^ out locally approved school security 
plans to reduce crime against — their school — children, employees, 
and facilities. 

As this committee is undoubtedly aware, the Office of Education 
has consistently taken the position that funds under existing educa- 
tion assistance programs, however broad, are not to be used for 
security purposes. _ ... 

In recent months, the Law Enforcement Assistance Adniinistration, 
through its block grants to the States and through its discretional^ 
grants, has begun to fill this gap in Federal grants by making funds 
available to combat school crime. 

For the most part, however, these funds are channelled through 
local police officials and other law enforcement agencies. In view 
of the obvious need for close cooperation between school and police 
officials for some purposes, there may well be a justification for jaw 
enforcement agencies to receive Federal funds for school crime 
control. 

The idea, however, of extensive involvement of law enforcement 
agencies in the schools is, I think, generally repugnant to Ajnericans. 
It becomes, therefore, the responsibility of professional educators, the 
community, and civilian agencies to expand their activities to com 
trol school crime. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the purpose of the Safe Schools Act, and 
that, I believe, would be its effect. Under this bill priority would be 
given to schools demonstrating the greatest need for this type of 
funding, those able to demonstrate full community support, and 
those making the greatest efforts to assure full protection or the civil 
rights of students and employees. 

Two important restrictions should be noted. The Safe Schools Act 
clearly prohibits the use of any funds for the introduction, presence, 
or use of firearms, other weapons, or chemical agents in any school. 

Secondly, the Safe Schools Act will support programs for the con- 
trol of criminal behavior, which is quite strictly defined as any un- 
lawful act or activity, not including any violation of any rale, regula- 
tion or code of behavior established by any organization, agency 
or institution not enacted into law. 

In other words, we are talking crime here. We are not talking 
about children that are unruly or break regulations. The bill lists a 
number of activities that might be supported. There are five types of 
programs which I feel could most usefully be carried on under the 
Safe Schools Act. 

First, greater professionalization and expansion of school security 
forces. It is time we recognize that the job of making schools safe is 
a delicate and demanding one. It requires special skills, techniques 
and equipment which neither teachers nor school administrators, nor 
the average “cop on the beat” possess. 

Some school systems hesitated to provide needed security equip- 
ment because their security forces are not adequately trained to use 
it properly. So one inadequacy leads to another. And our children 
and teachers are the losers. 

I would just like to add there that there are some police officers in 
the schools. There is one in particular who served for years in the. 
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Whitman High School in my district who was loved by all the chil- 
dren. He did a superb job. Unfortunately, he retired last year but 
by and large, police in uniform in the schools create an atmosphere 
that isn t conducive to good relations. 

Second, increased adult jpresence in the schools through the use 
of trained parent patrols. On the basis of an independent study of 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals, the Syra- 
cuse Univereity Itesearch Corp. strongly recommended increased use 
of paid, neighborhood-based security aides in the schools. 

, Ure of parent recurity aides has been tried successfully in schools 
in Cleveland, Berkeley^ and elsewhere. Their effectiveness was found 
their neutrality— that is, their lack of identifica- 
tion w’lth either school officials or the police. 

Here again, of course, special training is necessary, especially in 
the area of fundamental constitutional rights. Without suchtraining. 
parent patrols could do more harm than good. ® 

But, with proper training, it appears Oiat they can make an impor- 
tant contribution. Funds under the legislation I am proposing could 

JndTp piy 

Third, in^allation of basic surveillance and alarm systems as crime 

‘^rea where this type of equipment might be 
Er^ms^*^ ^ regard to school crimes involving 

As you will note on the chart, there has been a particularly alarm- 
ing increase in cnmes with firearms in the schools— they have 
increMed 130 Mrcent oyer recent years. We have moved swiftly 
and decisively through the use of sophisticated surveillance devicre 

whFcr^htteSLStahi^ki.i^': 

Should we not move equally quickly to make use of these methods 

j weapons at the schoolhouse doore? 
deterrents Sophisticated alarm systems are also of value as 

Schools that don’t have them constitute extremely inviting crime 
tarpts, and resources should be made available to outfit all schools 
with at least basic eouipment of this type. 

Fourth, improved student identification and accounting methods. 
One of the most astounding and disturbing facts about the increase 
m school crimes is the extent to which such crime is committed bv 
outsider^people who don’t belong in the schools in the first plare 
o«nn ^ already pointed out, such crime by outsiders increased 
2,600 Mrcent between 1964 and 1968 in die 110 school districts 
sampled by the Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee 

longer pennit school children and personnel to be easy 
prey for intruders who find schools convenient settings for crime We 

must at least in every school be able to spot individuals who clearlv 
don’t belong— and spot them quickly. cieariy 

measures I have mentioned under this legisla- 
tmn would help. ]h addition, more elaborate methods of student 
identification, attendance, scheduling and accounting might be effec- 

vlV©« 
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Five, improved school-community liaison. Eve^ school crime con- 
trol program should include systematic efforts to inform citizens near 
eacli school of the problem, and should attempt to enlist their support. 

A numl)er of communities have experimented with public partici- 
pation programs under which citizens are alerted to report strangers 
in or near scliools, to report any information they may obtain about 
illicit activities involving school children, and so forth. 

In some communities, parent canvassers have been sent out regu- 
larly to request, gather and study such information in conjunction 
with school security officials. In the Bronx, students have organiired 
both to curb crime within the whool and to alert the community 
to the problem and enlist its help in stopping it. 

Later this afternoon, Mr. Chairman, one of the witness^, a gradu- 
ate last year from DeWitt Clinton High School will demrite some of 
that. Such efforts should be encouraged, and this legislation would 
enable the schools to support, implement, and expand them. 

In my judgment, the safe Schools Act of 1971 is a constructive 
step toward lietter meeting our responsibilities to those who are 
suffering from crime in the schools. It would assure that this in- 
creased effort is undertaken without hysteria, with full attention to 
essential constitutional safeguards, with the initiative in the hands 
of the people most affected, not as a substitute, but as a supplement 
for broader programs directed at the causes of crime. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Thank you very much. Congressman Binghana. That 
was nn excellent statement. It certainly reviews the legislation be- 
fore the committee. Mr. Peyrer. 

Mr. Peyser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask one 

? uestion dealing with number two, the increased adult presence. 
Jnder that phase of it, it vvould seem to me that w'e could enter into 
an area that would be talked about as paraprofessional people and 
once again, I think there is a tremendous ready market or young 
men who could be trained to work in this area coming back from 
Vietnam. 

Many of these young men are fully equipped, if trained, to work 
with young people ana also, I would like to see if you feel that this 
makes sense m this kind of a project, if we get into the paraprofes- 
sional area of giving special attention to these veterans. iVliat is your 
reaction to that ? 

Mr. Bingham. I certainly think that does inake sense. I am very 
much in favor of the use of paraprofessionals in the schools so that 
the professionals can devote their time to what they are trained to 
do. 

I think it would be an appropriate thing for returning veterans 
from Vietnam. The emphasis iu this particular point in my state- 
ment was on community participation and I would hope that at 
least some of these veterans that might be involved would be dniwn 
from the community itself. 

Mr. Peyser. I would certainly like to lay stress on that because I 
think it serves a very good purpose. We have previously on the com- 
mittee discussed the use of these men in day care programs in para- 
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professional status. There I think it represents an excellent oppor- 
tunity for them and for us. 

One other question I have deals with the student participation in 
this program. Do you see a place here where students themselves 
could be^me involved in this w'ay here— you have indicated parent 
patrol. Is there room in here for a student patrol or .something of this 
nature? 

Mr. Binoham. Very definitely, Mr. Peyser. I think this can be one 
of the most important aspects of it. I did not mean to overlook that. 
As a matter of fact, as I said, one of the witnesses will tell us some- 
thing about what was done by a particular group of students. 

I think student participation is essential and where there is need 
for additional funds to make that possible, those funds could be 
made available under this bill. 

Mr. Peyseb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pdcinski. Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Biaooi. In response to Mr. Peyser’s suggestion that veterans be 
emploved in this area, I am sure it is essential that employment be 
provided but iny experience with government is that in this area, it 
would be a nominal sum. 

It wouldn’t pay the money the veterans would like to earn in order 
to raise a family, hut be as it may, it is a good suggestion if money 
can be provided. Frankly, I would stay with the parent program. 

There have lieen several illustrations of their effectiveness in sev- 
eral Mhools. The neutrality aspect is highly essential. Tliere is no 
question about their dedication and motivation. Tlie motivation is 
unparalleled. This could easily be the most essential ingredient of 
the program. 

As tar aa the ^er groups ore concerned, we have that, at DeWitt 
Clinton High School among other places. But they deal most effec- 
tively with drug programs rather than patrols. 

The peer group approach in drug programs in schools has proven 
effective and should oe encourages 1 spoke to Mr. Scribner about 
this whole security aspect some time ago. Security has an ominous 
tone. At least educators find an ominous tone to it. I don’t share that 
feeling. 

7 I think you can have security without, as you say, hysteria. Par- 
ticipation of the young people and overall, the involvement of the 
community should do the job, in conjunction, of course, with the 
regularly established law enforcement agencies. 

There are any number of suggestions that could be implemented, 
but they cost money. That is one of the reasons we are here listening 
to testimony, frankly, to see this bill enacted. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I nave one question. You haven’t stated how much 
money you have in mind in your bill. You leave that blank. I just 
was wondering if you had any idea what you think ought to be 
authorized for the first year for this program. Have you given any 
thought to that? 

Mr. Bingham. I have given thought to it, Mr. Chairman. I thought, 
for one thing, if this committee proceeds with its deliberations it 
would be in a better position to set a figure. But I would say, con- 
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sideriiip the facts of the fiscal year of 1972, if this bill was enacted, 
it- would still have to have appropriations, if we could get $10 million 
as a starter for this program nationwide, I think that would be a 

f 'ood beginning, plus, in the following fiscal year, going to $25 mil- 
loii or $30 niilTion. 

I think if the program is pinpointed to this purpose, a great deal 
:an be accomplished without spending a large sum of money. 

Mr. PuciKSKi. As you know, they are moving the desegremtion 
bill through the House and the Senate has already acted on it. I was 
wondering what your thinking might be on the prospects of offering 
this bill as an amendment to that bill as a better chance of getting 
it through in this session of Congress. What is your feeling on that? 

Mr. Binoiiam. I hadn’t thought of that, Mr. Chairman, but any 
way that we could act to get this bill enacted I certainly have no 
private authorship on it. Tf we could get it added on to another bill 
and get it through, I would be more than delighted. 

Mr. PcciNSKi. You have really zeroed in on one of the most Mrious 
problems in the schools, and you are right. We did a survey in our 
julicommittee last year and it did show’ a very serious increase in 
the incident of problems that you have so eloquently called to the 
attention of the committee. 

the mere fact that you are emphasizing this particular aspect 
of the educational need indicates to us that we ought to try to get 
this help out as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Biagoi. I would like to ask a question. What is your reaction 
to the establishment of the fiOO schools whei'e we have sioecialists 
to deal with the disruptive students and continuing the educational 
process at the same time and also provide an answer to the problem 
of continuing the educational process of the schools originally 

assigned? ...» , 

Mr. Binoham. I think thn^resents complications. I am not clear 
just how that would work. We do need special handling, unques* 
tionably, for students that are particularly difficult. I think that is a 
different problem from what we are talking about here. 

On the other hand, I would say the matter of providing assistance 
for security in schools might be particularly ne^ed in schools that 
have that special type of problem. 

Mr. Biaooi. Don't you feel the administration of various educa- 
tional systems should address themselves more specifically to this 
problem ? 

Mr. Binoham. I think they have struggled with it. I think there 
have been some steps taken in New York, as we will doubtless hear 
from some of the witnesses, but they haven’t been able to cope with 
it adequately and I think one of the reasons is that there is always a 
reluctance on the part of school officials to divert educational money 
to security money, and understandably so. 

That is why I think it is impoitant to have a siiecinl program of 
this character that is focusing on the security problem. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Jennings, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Jennings. No. 
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• Biagoi. I have one question. I see your chart but I am con- 
^nced It IS not even fully representative of the situation as it exists, 
It IS my observation that if yon go to the school and speak to the 
teachers and administratoi’s tliat tliey are discouraged from report- 
ing problems. ® 

^ Principals di.scourage the reporting of crimes because they feel it 
2se^ntfaf°*^°” themselves. That would make this bill even more 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Thank you very much, Mr. Bingham, for starting 
off the^ hearing for us. Our next witness is Dr. George Patterson, 
Public i^^>ol*Sys^^ Superintendent for Security of the New York 

understanding you are going to read a 
statement for Dr. Scribner and then we will want to talk to you 
problems as you see them in your capacity^ as 
the superintendent for security. 

thpSmS?!^ proved in any manner you wish in presenting to 
the committee Dr. Scribner’s statement. ° 

STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE PATTERSON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 
DR. HARVEY B. SCRIBNER, DEPUTY CHANCELLOR, NEW YORK 
PUBUC SCHOOLS 

Dr. PA-mRsoN. Mr. Chairman, let me make a slight correction I 

sibillK?! assistant to the deputy chancellor and one of my respon- 

nvAr i 1 oi -f 1 don’t have the respbnsibility 

over all security problems of the school system. 

prepared by Dr. Scribner for this committee. The 
fonowing observations pertain to the general goal of guaranteeinff 
stable by seeking to provide schools whicf are botf STaS! 

there is no doubt that the ques- 
Ints nffnn in the schools is an issue of deep public concern. Par- 

safety and well-being of their children. 

The 1 ° °^*®” 1®®^ protection, 

of thp mnt? schools has vaned from place to place, but one 

of the more frequent actions— and one which parente and school 
professionals repeatedly press for — is the employment of increasing 
numl^rs of security guards in the schools. oi increasing 

tion^l^^felc n? ^®sitintiately concerned about the social and educa- 

of , violence and crime which take place in the 
Ive^is immediate vicinity. My personal conclusion, how- 

renl^QAnf o ^ placing of secunty guards in the schools does not 

mK solution to the problem of unsafe 
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It is, nt best, mei’ely a short-range and necessarily limited treat- 
ment of a s^y-mptom. Security guards, whatever their numbers, will 
not, in my jndgmentj contribute in any substantial way to elimina- 
tion of the factoi’s which cause schools to be unsafe. 

A community school superintendent in New York City has 
observed— accurately, I believe — that you can make a school an 
armed camp, and that won’t make it secure. Nor, I would add, will it 
enhance the school’s ability to educate. 

Although school authorities clearly must make all possible efforts 
to make schools safe by using a variety of means, the major emphasis 
should be the development of long-term solutions to the causes of 
unsafe schools. 

The Federal Government, through legislation, can help signifi- 
cantly by encouraging the development of safe schools efforts which 
seek to reach below the surface of the problem. It is my hope, in 
short, that the Congi ess, in promoting safer schools, will place more 
emphasis on the support of substantive programs designed to deal 
with the causes of unsafe schools than on the funding of efforts; that 
is, security guards, burglar alarms, special equipment, et cetera, 
which deal primarily with the symptoms of crime. 

It is not a matter of either-or; it is a matter of emphasis. In par- 
ticular, I would strongly recommend the support of programs which 
involve students, and parents as well, in the design and operation 
of programs for safe schools. 

This recommendation is based on the conclusion that students, 
especially in the Nation’s secondary schools, represent a great and 
generally untapped resource in the development of school safety and 
school security programs. This, in brief, is where the action ought 
to be. 

On the question of school stability, a current report,, Stability and 
Disruption in the Public Schools or New York City is appended for 
enti y into the sui committee’s record. (See p. 1.52.) I aiskecl for such a 
study midway in the 1970-71 school year. 

It was undertaken with the coo^ration of the United Federation 
of Teachers, the Council of Supervisors and Administrators, and 
the New York City Police Department. This report, filed with me 
on June 16, 1971, is, in my judgment, well worth the attention of 
this subcommittee. Although the report deals with the schools of 
New York City, the findings have general application. 

The report includes the following findings which are pertinent to 
the question of school stability. There is a direct connection between 
school stability and school leadership. The report suggests that when 
a school principal is on leave of absence and is replaced by an 
interim or temporary appointee, schools do not appear to function at 
full efficiency. 

The report, elsewhere, states that schools tend to be more stable 
when the administrative and supervisory staff is visible, mobile and 
accessible. 

Parents and students can make positive contributions to school 
stability. Yet, parent and student involvement in programs of school 
stability is generally negligible. 
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It is likely that closer connections between schools and the cor- 
porate sector--in providing study-related jobs, for example, or advice 
on educational programs— |-ivou la contribute to school stability. Yet, 
such connections are relatively rare, and where they are made, the 
relationship is typically a foimal — and thus limited one. For exam- 
pl^ the connections between industry and vocational schools. 

programs of the schools and the degree of school 
stability— or instability— are directly related. This report notes that 
high school principals, when asked to enumerate the causes of school 
instability and school disruption, tend to cite building security defi- 
ciencies, dru#^, overcrowding, poor facilities, and racial conflicts 
among students. 

They t^d not to vjew the educational programs of the schools as 
a factor. This, according to the report, is in direct contrast with the 
views of liigh school students who do perceive the educational pro- 
grams of a school as a major determinant of school stability. 

Ihe point IS this: it would be most useful and imaginative, in mv 
|f legislation which seeks to promote school stability defines 
stability broadly not narrowly. That i^s to say, such legislation should 
encourage schools to achieve institutional stability through n multi- 
plicity of efforts in such diverse— though related— areas m internal 
school governance, parent and student involvement in school affairs, 

education, and linkages between schools and nonschool 
instjtunons and agencies. 

regret that 
ig. I appre- 

this statement 'Shhir'"" P”-™' 

With all due respect to Dr. Scribner, I have been a member of 
iii 13 years and have had the privilege of que.stion* 

discussing school problems with practically every educator 

taken\?^nii*^^®^il^'°®®ir"l^ ^ position 

Imt same position 

This IS nothing in Mr. Bingham’s bill that, in any way, orecludes 
[ndeed^Jl"l^°" ® describes in his statement, and 

For instance, we spent $2 billion for Federal aid to your schools 
under title I to do many of the things that Dr. Scribner is dlsci^S 

^ believe that when you talk to teachere 
who are afraid to come to work and you talk to students who are 

Statistics cited bv 

if ^ ^ problem and that is the disruption of 

sdiools by people who have no business in that school— who don’t 

"”1* •" "< laws nnd 

thJt Dr ^ Ibese points 

fn I legislation that Mr. Bingham has presented 

to the committee recognizes all of the goals that you have read here, 
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but also zeroes in on a specific program for a specific problem, and 
that is the problem of insuring tliat teachers and students have some 
degree of security. 

A parent has a right to send his daughter to a school without the 
fear of having her raped in that school, and a parent has a right to 
send his son to that school and not seeing that son shot in that 
school. 

Surely all of these things that Dr. Scribner describes here are 
lofty goals. As I say, why don’t you stop beating your wife. No one 
can quarrel with, these groups. I am sure that every school board 
member in New York and every Member of Congress would say, 
we want to help you. 

But the problem, based on the .statistics presented by Mr. Bing- 
ham, in my judgment, requires a much more realistic approach than 
the approach being submitted by academia. I really think t^' . the 
time has come \vhen academia ought to take a hard look at it;-, prob- 
lems and then join with us in trying to solve them. 

I have no quarrel with what statement Dr. Scribner sent in to the 
committee. I endorse everything he sajs but I wish he had gone a 
little further and recognized that there is a problem. 

I think the happiest man in the world would be Jonathan Bingham 
to submit a resolution to repeal this act. The moment that we didn’t 
need any more security measures in the school because all the things 
you talked about have been achieved — but that is pie in the sky 
hoping and it is not going to happen. 

I do want to ask you if you want to add, on your own, from where 
you sit as assistant deputy chancellor, what this legislation could do 
in addition to all the things you discussed in the statement? 

I detect from the statement that the chancellor does not think this 
legislation has merit. 

Dr. Patterson. I am sure it is not so at all. I can add some things 
if you would like. First of all, there is no denying that there is a 
great deal of crime in urban schools, including New York City’s, 
based upon my experience in New York City— and that is about 23 
years in different boroughs and at all levels of school system and all 
kinds of jobs, besides being at headquarters. 

The findings of Congress as noted in this bill in the first and sec- 
ond pages of the bill — -I am referring to the original bill. Congress- 
man Bingham, I didn't have the other one till this morning — are 
quite accurate. 

The problem of crime in school implies especially certain kinds of 
crimes. They are robbery, extortion, assault — often with a weapon — 
attempts at sexual molestation and rape — the latter, of course, is 
often difficult to prove, but we discount it. 

The second kind of hazard in our schools today, that we have in 
New York City at any rate, is the bomb scare. This is probably the 
single most frequent kind of unlawful incident in the New York City 
schools, or at least the one that is most often recorded. 

The danger to life pd limb occurs when the building is evacu- 
ated. Rarely, if ever, is there a bomb that goes off. Any time you 
move 1,000 people at the same time in the same building there is 
the risk of accidents and physical collapse due to strain. 
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moving 6,000 bodies at the same time. In the case 
of DeWitt Clinton, I think 7,000 bodies. In recent years, large group 

disturbances have disrupted our schools for weeks and months at a 
time. 

There have been comparatively very few serious injuries sustained 
during riots and demonstrations. I am not confident that this situa- 
tion will continue. An event such as the Attica Prison uprising, for 
^ serious impression to the general public. 

Children and teachers in school are especially vulnerable to vari- 
ous kinds of attack. For one thing, it is well-known that they will 
be in that one building from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Often, teachers arrive 
^ ^ stay later to mark papers. 

Ihis was the case. Congressman Biaggi, that you are referring to. 
^^al pereons are well aware of this. Children carry their allowances 
ana lunch money, another well-known fact. Most children and 
^men teachers are especially easy targets for robbery and physical 

sensitivity. The rapport between 
the school faculty and immunity or rather the lack of it is a main 
source of ^mmunity discussion in some cases. Angry parents or 
relatives often invade the school to berate or physically attack a 
teacher or principal. * 

happened in New York City and in every large school 
whether any person receives injury, there is still a 
^ tremendous bill to pay in lost educational time, especially for hieh 
school seniors who must prepare for college requirements. ® 

^ considerable government expense for 
agenaes and other municipal services. About a 
^ Commissioner Murphy the cost to the police 

department of secondary school disturbances. 

?®t.ours. His response indicated a daily 
«®sigrning patrolmen to public secondary 
sclmols on schooldays. Of course, this does not incluSe the individuS 

SweTvrdaif^'^ “hoola 

schools have reserved $1 million for direct 
protection for children and teachers in school in the 1971-72 school 
budget, mainly the school guard program. 

up a special weakness in school 
nof ^®’ u<l”i.^uistrators and teachers, are simply 

not prepared to handle srcurity in this sense. School principals anS 

5®'^® administrators, have 

pnnf cdiicational course imaginable, ex- 

2?urity.^^*°^ today— the administration of school 

Teachers have no specific preparation for dealing with school 
cnme and it is difficult to imagine how they would be prepared to do 

^®™ “^^®? ^ human relations course. 

Mr. Biaoot. Perhaps we ought to add a karate course or something 
daughter is a schoolteacher and I have often 

lUfiA^-t^’ do you deal with these problems?” She is a tiny 

little thing and weighs about 90 pounds, a size 3 dress. ^ 
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She says, “Dad, I just don’t know. When you stand up to one of 
these guys,” as Congressman Biaggi says, “you just pray.” 

Mr. Patterson. There is a device with us today which may be 
discussed later because I see a sample of it here. I would like to 
suggest certain ways that financial aid could be of use since you 
asked me directly. 

No. 1, a national study of crime in the schools, especially in urban 
schools. Now I know we have this report here, but, gentlemen, it is 
my personal belief that the reporting of these data must be care- 
fully screened. 

For example, take City X, from which you obtained some data. 
Do you know, in fact, that you have a complete study of all crime or 
do you have a study of crime that was reported, and of certain kinds 
of crime or at a certain time of the year? 

Mr. Biaggi. You asked several questions. I am confident we don’t 
have a complete report of all crimes. 

Dr. Patterson. I am confident too. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Who would you suggest should make such a study ? 

Dr. Patterson. I think it should be done by the Government 
which should subcontract it some way, but I think the plan for 
obtaining the information has to be very scientifically and carefully 
prepared. 

That is the key r’ght there. Anyone can organize it for you into 
5,000 robberies and 10,000 this, but do you know, in fact, that the 
information is valid unless you have a complete good sample? I don’t 
think you know that. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Is there a person in each school who is in charge of 
security? Is there such a position? 

Dr. Patterson. There is now. Last November 1970, I think it 
was, the chancellor put out a circular on school security specifically 
and in that circular the principal was directed to appoint a person 
to be in charp of security matters in the school. 

This would include everything, not just guards for example. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Those would be the people that would give us the 
information. I think it is an excellent suggestion. I am just hesitant 
to burden the superintendent or the principal with yet another ques- 
tionnaire, but you feel that there are people in the school who could 
compile the information that is needed for such a survey. 

Dr. Patterson. Yes, surely, under the principal’s supervision. As 
a inatter of fact, in New York City schools now there is a program by 
which unusual incidents are reported to headquarters. 

We are not confident though that all incidents are actually 
reported. I would like to suggest a second thing. University-level 
oourres in the administration of school security for supervisors and 
administrators. Successful^ completion of such courses might be re- 
quired for State certification as superintendent or principal. 

Three, s^iecial security training for school guards in preparation 
for vocational opportunities as well-trained — and I include well- 
paid, of course — security paraprofessionals. The training might 
include courses in self-defense and first aid^ school law, human rela- 
tions, narcotics education, school organization and security practice 
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and techniques. The emphasis should be on dealing with adolescents 
in a positive manner. 

May I put something in here on the side. This last summer the 
board of ^education, with a^ Federal grant of money for the recruit- 
ment, training, and evaluation of school guards ran a 2-week training 
course, 5 hours a day, 6 days a week for school guards — men and 
women, incidentally— who have been specially recruited and spe- 
cially trained for this very role in the New York City school system. 

e are proud of that school and we are sure that they are going 
to do a very hne job. This is only tapping the whole problem. R is t 
good beginning and it is with Federal money. 

Also, special professional personnel to include guidance counselors 
and psyclmlogists specially trained for disruptive students and 
teacliei^ of small, isolated classes of children who are a danger to 
others should be employed with such fun^. 
ifth, there can be unique experimental schools planned for chil- 
dren who constitute a danger to other children or to themselves and 
to school nersonnel. This would not be a school for misbeliavin<^ 
dnldren who are involved in childish disobedience, as Congressman 
rJingham has indicated. 

The classroom teacher is equipped to handle the usual disciplinary 
problems, or should be. A school is needed in many urban school 
districts— I mean right in the school district, not as the 0600 schools 
are in another area away from where the child lives, but actually in 
his own school district, hopefully right in the center so that no matter 
where he lives it is in easy access. 

This type of school should be for children for whom there are 
reasonable predictions by teachers, principals and parents that they 
violenS*”^ °^®ar tendencies to commit different kinds of crimes of 

They sho^d be aligned to these schools for the length of time 
necessary. The faculty selected for this school should be highly 

.TO^ant, highly motivated to be -nission- 
P®0P*® of 'vill who wish to help these children who do 

rinc! out for help by using these actions. 

Class size should be imited, in my opinion, to about five pupils. 

S cost terribly expensive but later on it may 

that, there is another course that may be more expensive, 
should be grants for equipment to include burglar alarms 
with telephone tie-ins to central places, unbreakable glass windows 
-we have those in New York City now, but generallf we can only 
of '5 first or second floor. That is a polycarbonate tyi^ 

of constructed strong rooms for the depbs^ 

electric typewriters, duplicaSg 
machines, and movie projectors. f » ihk 

It IS not an uncommon occurrence these days to find that a school 

thousands of dollars of valuable ^juip- 
ment, and done by very experienced professional thieves. We need 
a strong unit m every school that we can store these things in 
• 1*1® ^^‘‘t^tics here from Commissioner Murphy that vou 
might be interested in. One of them is the foot thatTt 
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$9,000 a day for the police. It also mentions the number of crimes 
that have been committed during the year. 

You might want to look at this at another time. I don’t want to 
take your time now. I also have a breakdown here bv our office of 
school building which runs all of our school plants of the estimated 
costs of vandalism. I will leave this with you. ^ 

The first page sums it up. Glass breakage alone in New York City 
costs in excess of $1 million, $1,299,000. Unlawful entries of various 
kinds have cost the city $1,371,000. Fires have cost $266,000. That 
adds up to about $3 million to $4 million. 

So you see that we do have a problem in trying to cope with it. 
We can certainly use any help you can offer. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I think it is an excellent statement you have pre- 
pared here, Dr. Patterson. I think it shows a recognition of the 
problem. I am impressed with your suggestions and proposals, most 
of which could be funded out of this oill, if indeed it would be 
adopted by Congress. 

I want to congratulate you for the statement. I think it certainly 
does show the problem does exist and why we ought to be moving 
and trying to get at the root causes of these problems. We do have 
to have some interim help as you have suggested. 

Mr. Peyser. 

Mr. Petser. Thank you, Mr. Cliairman. I do have a couple of 
questions, Dr. Patterson. You mentioned that a million dollars^ is 
being set aside by the board of education of New York for security 
problems. How many schools are there in the New York public 
school system? 

Dr. Patterson. There are a total of 900 schools and that doesn’t 
include annexes. 

Mr. Peyser. So, in effect, you are probably allocating an average 
of somewhere around $5,000 or $6,000 a school for security purposes. 
As it would finally work out, it is not a very large amount of money 
in dealing with security, yet the cost to the taxpayer in New York 
Cii^ is at least $6 million a year. 

l^hat is also probably a minimal figure based on the figures of 
Commissioner Miirphy that you have set forth here. 

Dr. Patterson. It is minimal^ because the co^ of vandalism alone 
do not include items such as things that are difficult to account for 
such as defacing desks, whereas breaking furniture or fixtiires and 
other things which have to be repaired or replaced. It is not included 
in this. 

Mr. Petser. I would like to suggest that I think the board of edu- 
cation has not given as serious consideration to this problem in their 
own outlays to face the problem as they should have, but I won’t 
dwell on that point at this time. 

I would like to ask you a question of the reaction of the student 
body in high school of having parents involved in any sort of patrol- 
ling or participation program ? I do have some experience in this area 
but I am interested in hearing your reaction to what you think the 
picture would be if we had parents doing this job. 

Dr. Patterson. I am referring now to secondary schools. 

Mr. Petser. High schools. 
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Dr. Patterson. Yes. I think the reaction would be mixed. They 
would not be charmed by any means, to have their own parents in 
the school. They would be embarrassed. However, the fact that local 
residents also are parents and are assigned to the school on a full- 
time basis — 9 to 3, or whatever the hours are — is, I think, a reassur- 
ing effect for those students. 

I think they have a feeling of trust for those people even though 
they may not know them personally. Of course, the people would 
have to be specially recruited; they have to be well-qualified in every 
sense and specially trained. 

Just because a person lives in the neighborhood doesn’t give them 
any automatic qualification to be of value in the school itself. But 
considering those conditions, yes, I think, in general, they would 
accept them. There would be some concern but they would accept 
them. 

Mr Peyser. You are dealing primarily with women in this situa- 
hon because of the hours involved, unless you are picturing this as a 
full-time job. You are dealing primarily with women who are not 
working. 

Dr. Patterson. Yes, unless you can give a good salary. If you can 
give a good salary through this funding or by any means, you can 
obtain any number of men. The bulk or my men in the senior high 
schools— we now have 200 people— I should say the bulk of people 
are men although we do have 40 women. 

If I could assure them of a decent salary, let us say for example, 
^3.50 an hour or $4 minimum, I am sure I could keep them. I think 
also I could get veterans. 

Mr. Peyser. Let me suggest this. You are dealing now with men 
who are willing to work at those figures. You need people who are 
trained and have some educational background as well to do these 
jobs. I think we agree on that. 

Dr. Patterson. Surely. 

Mr. Peyser. I am suggesting you are going to be very hard put to 
find parents with the proper backgrounds in these areas to handle the 
situation at those kinds of figures. I have a real question in my own 
mind based on a number of situations, not even in the city where 
many more problems exist, where parents have been involved in 
high ^hool programs that have been disasterous. At the elementary 
level It IS one picture, but at the high school level it is another 
problem. 

I am disturbed over a statement by the high school principals, if 
I read this correctly, where the high school principals— and I assume 

you are speaking of New York City principals 

Dr. Patterson. Yes. 

Mr. Peyser (continuing). Tend to feel that the problems in the 
^hool are because of poor buildings, overcrowding, and racial con- 
flict. Students, on the other hand, feel that one of the real problems 
are the educational programs. 

I think the answer is in the middle here but I am disturbed that 
high school principals think that the only way they need to solve 
the problem is a new building. If that is the connotation which you 
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get from here, I think there is even a more serious problem in the 
scliools* 

Dr. Patterson. I don’t think it is the connotation you should get. 
I think the principals see immediately, when they are asked, what is 
staring them in the face every day, and that is to say, an antiquated 
building which is jammed to the ratters with students elbow to elbow 
and which requires two or three sessions so that the schoolday may 
actually start at 7 :30 a.m. in the morning and go until 6 p.m. 

Now a man who has to live with that every day can’t help but 
say this is where it hurts. Of course, given more time, he, as a profes- 
sional, should certainly see the need for curriculum change and 
innovation, different techniques of teaching and the need for bring- 
ing in different kinds of teachers, and certainly as one of the major 
considerations, listening to the students and implementing the things 
which they suggest, not everything, but many things. 

Mr. Peyser. Then I would think we could say the high ^hool 
principals would think that Mr. Bingham’s bill is certainly hitting at 
a definite facet of their problem and they would be enthusiastic in 
its support. 

Dr. Patterson. I think so. 

Mr. Peyser. As our chairman indicated, our committee has in 
front of it and already in existence^ a number of pieces of legislation 
that are directly aimed at bringing about major changes in the 
educational system. 

So, in effect, I would say we could count as a vote of support. 
Jack, for your bill, the high school principals of the city of New 
York. Is this correct? 

Dr. Patterson. I would think so. May I say this? I think that 
what the chancellor says is that we can never forget for one minute 
the application of the immediate goals too. What are we really after? 
In effect, what we are really after is to change the world. 

That may seem like pie in the sky but if we don’t try to apply, in 
all of our daily dealing with the immediate situation, we are never 
going to get there. 

Mr. Peyser. Thank you. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Biaooi. Mr. Patterson, on March 26 of this year. Dr. Scribner 
made a statement that was precipitated by some assaults on teachers. 
He said, at that time, that he was going to increase the number of 
security guards. Do you know whether or not he has and to what 
extent? 

Dr. Patterson. Yes; he added 60 security guards to the group so 
that we ended, the year with approximately 430 school guards in 
junior highs and senior high schools. 

Mr. Biaooi. He made that statement and then he went on to say : 

We have been working to make the schools of this city for students and 
staff. Schools have been increasing the number of security guards and will 
employ more as soon as they can be recruited and trained. 

More important, the role of security guards as agents of human relations 
as well as agents of public safety is now being emphasized in their training. 

I agree. From the statement today on the bottom of para 2, one 
wouldhave to get the impression that security guards are ot minimal 
importance. I am a little confused. 
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Dr. PArrunsox. I don't think the (’hnm’ollor inonnt they nit? of 
minimal impoi*tnnce. I think he is terribly concerned that when there 
is a dangerous situation we will overreact. He does not mean we 
should not react. 

In other words, that we should not have school guards and all 
kinds of help immediately and well funded. I think he wants to re- 
mind us that we can never forget our long-rnnge goal. As he cites, he 
does have school guards. 

Incidentally, they were well trained in this aspect during tlie 
summer. That is the major aspect and I think that he will continue 
to do so. He, incidentally, has reactivated the school stability 
resource team which prepared this large and very excellent report so 
that he can see, in the schools this year, how his directives regarding 
security and stability are being earned out. 

Tliey are in operation right now and I am in daily contact with 
them. In fact, some of them came to the meeting. 

Mr. Biaooi. Do you have an overall security policy in the board of 
education? 

Dr. Patteiison. Yes; this year, prior to the opening of school, a 
generel security plan was presented to the principals and they were 
asked, in turn, using that as their basis, to submit specific security 
plans for their schools to headquarters. 

In other words, faking the general plan, they adopted it to their 
particular problem or needs and sent back a copy of what they 
actually planned to do in their particular school and so we have 
those on file. 

Mr. Biaooi. How does decentralization work, as well, into this 
overall policy ? 

Dr. PATTEnsoN. This year, as opposed to last year, the portion of 
the budget moneys for school guards for junior high schools — and 
incidentally, that includes intermediate schools down to the grade of 
5— were sent directly to the community school districts. 

Mr. Biaooi. Excuse me for internipting. Implicit in that last re- 
mark, and that was the question I was going to ask you about, is that 
yon don’t have guards in elementary schools. 

Dr. Patteiison. Tliat is rijght, we don’t. We never did. 

Mr. Biaooi. Intermediate, junior high, and high. 

Dr. Patteiwon. Right. 

Mr. Biaooi. Don’t you have instances where these children are 
being assaulted and robbed ? 

Dr. Patterson. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Biaooi. And they are without guards. 

pr. Patterson. Unless a community superintendent exercises his 
option of taking one of the guards assigned to one of his junior 
high schMis— -or more than one — and sending them to local schools. 

In addition to this. Congressman, last year and this year, we 
have r^rv^ a group of senior, very experienced men who we call 
the mobile force, who I control personally, who go to schools, anv 
whools, such as the school you mentioned in the Bronx, which ’l 
know very well, when there is a serious problem either predicted or 
already occurred. 

They can be summoned to any elementary school at any time, or 
any other level school. As I said, getting back to the original ques- 
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tion, that money has been apportioned to the community school 
districts who still control the lar^r part of the money. 

Because the senior high schools are still centrally controlled — we 
control it directly — and we now staff directly the senior high schools 
with school guards. The local community superintendent will do the 
same with the moneys he has been given for his junior highs. I am 
not sure that I gave you a complete answer. 

Mr. Biaooi. I still don’t know why the elementary school doesn’t 
have a guard. It seems to me these children are most easily victim- 
ized and the effect would be most traumatic on the child and the 
parent. 

You know what happens when th(^ children get involved in 
violence and thefts. Parents become incensed, to say the least. I 
don’t understand that partial policy. Tliat is the point I am making. 
I just don't understand it. 

Dr. Pattebson. What it gets down to is we are learning as we go, 
too. We did not, or at least we didn’t realize, not so many years ago, 
that we had such crime in the schools. We have awakened to that 
fact. The public is making us aware of it. We had better do some- 
thing. We have a long way to go. It would have been unheard of 6 
years ago to have money in the school budget in the city school dis- 
tricts oT Xcw York for guards; tliat is, in the school it.self. 

Mr. Btaooi. At this last conference I had with Dr. Scribner, we 
addressed ourselves to mini schools. He liked the notion. Has any- 
thing been doiie in connection with that? 

Dr. Patterson. Mini schools in the sense as far as security? 

Mr. Biaooi. As far as disruptive schools. 

Dr. Patterson. I am not aware that anything has been done in 
this context as far as mini schools is concerned. Last week, I think 
the chancellor was inspecting the sub^hools at Harran High School, 
" different kind of thing. It is the curriculum. 

TTiere will other mini schools for other students in other high 
schools, not dissimilar to Harlem Prep. He has those plans in the 
works and some schools are actually operating. They will be great 
for students who cannot reconcile themselves to the normal mass- 
room routine or are not able to. 

Some progress is being made there. Of course, we have a long 
piece to 

Mr. Biaooi. In that statement of March 26, he addressed himself 
to the peer group control program with some 16 schools participating 
and some promise of expansion. Has there been expansion? 

Dr. Patterson. Not to my knowledge. Of course, the %hool year 
is very young but I^ will say this. The pieer group leadership was just 
getting started. Incidentally, I personally visitea one of those groups 
m Ea^em District High School and was much impressed with the 
caliber of students who were there involved in the group. 

Tliey had quite a long session and it was marvelous. 1 am sure 
they will have a tremendous impacL He has instituted a program 
which will be working with this group. I don’t think that we can 
expect that here, in September, that those original 16 units will have 
increased. 

We don’t have enough feedback on it. There may be a disaster. 
Maybe they will be used for other purposes, not the suppression or 
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elimination of narcotics. Anything could happen and I don’t doubt 
that in some cases they will not be effective. 

We need a little more time than from March to September to say 
honestly this is good and we are going to back it with money and 
effort, so I ask, therefore, for a little more time in that sense, for this 
new program. 

Mr. Biaooi. Has the system taken recognition or recognized offi- 
cially the work of the parents group who have done parent patrol in 
the schools in Brooklyn ? 

Dr. P.VTTERSON. Officially no, not to my Icnowledge. 

Mr. Biagoi. From my observation and discussions with the people 
^ere. it is a most effective program and consistent with what Mr. 
Bingham has recommended and it is one that really should be 
explored and developed as much as possible. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Thank you, Mr. Bi^gi. Mr. Bingham. 

Mr. Bixoham:. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I enjoyed your state- 
ment, Mr. Patterson. I am sorry that Dr. Scribner wasn’t able to be 
here also because I really feel that most of what Dr. Scribner has 
said in his statement might have been unnecessary if he heard my 
pr^^tation and heard some of the discussion of this bill. 

We are not propping here to detract in any way from a basic 
program. In fact, it is essential that we go ahead with the basic pro- 
involve much larger sums of money. Let’s understand 
th^. We are talking here about relatively small sums of r.:oney. 

But the feeling that I have and I think is shared by some of the 
members of the subcommittee is there is a need to pinpoint some of 
these programs so that when you do use funds for school security 
purposes you don’t feel you are taking away from educational pro- 
grams. ^ 

As I reread Dr. Scribner’s statement I think I agree with most of 
what IS in it. I think it was unnecessaiw for him to state that, because 
this subcommittee and most of the Members of Congress are com- 

mitted to more basic educational programs that will get at the causes 
of crime. 



T^at we are talking about here is a short-range program to dei 
with the immediate problem. There is another matter I would like ( 
comment on. I am a little troubled bv Dr. Scribner’s failure to dis 
tii^ish l^tween stability as a problem and crime as a problem. 

Our bill here IS aimed at what are actually violations of lav 
SchTOl stability 18 certainly a much broader subject. Instability is 
much broader thing and we are not really trying to get at the prol 
lem of instability through these programs. Would you agree tha 
th^ a distinction that is very important to be made ? 

Dr. Patterson. I do agree and I am sure, after this discussion, th 
chancellor would certainly heartily agree with that. 

Mr. Binoi^m. I notice the chancellor says, “I would strongl 
recommend the support of programs which involve students ani 
parents in the design and operation of programs for safe schools 

Now this is hmc to pur bill. Wouldn’t it be helpful in doing tha 
to have some funds available for that purpose ? ^ 

Dr. Patterson. It certainly would. May I say. Congressman w 
could use the $10 million in New York City alone. ^ g^essman, w 
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Mr. Bingham. I am sure you could. Congressman Biaggi said ear- 
lier he thought the problem is worse than the, statistics indicate 
because the principals are reluctant to report on crime in the schools. 
Could you comment on that? 

Dr. Patterson. I think liis point is well taken. I don’t think the 
statistics are reliable regar^ng crime in the schools for a variety of 
reasons. I am sure one factor is, the principal who has an incident is 
afraid that it is going to be in the newspapers and he is going to be 
criticized and so on and so forth. 

Of course, he is perfectly right. This can happen and does happen, 
but I think it is more than that. I think, also, the principals have 
not been properly trained in evaluating the situation and in the 
techniques of reporting and what must be reported. 

I am not sure that they are clear on what their role is on what 
violations of law are imder the Criminal Code of the State of New 
York, for example. I wasn’t, until I became involved in this board and 
had to learn something about the criminal code. I think that is part 
of it. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I believe that is one of the things that could be done 
with the bill ; put into every school an individual who is specifically 
trained in the problem of security and who then could, as you have 
suggested in your own recommendations, give us a report on the 
extent of the problem in a professional manner, without any fear 
that somehow or other it is going to refiect back on him or his 
program. 

I am pleased and appreciate your candor in admitting that these 
reports being submitted by principals may not necessarily be as com- 
plete as they ought to be. 

Mr. Bingham. I wonder if you could explain a little bit this state- 
ment in Dr. Scribner’s report that the students do perceive die 
educational programs of a school as a major determinant of school 
stability? This has to do with the matter that Congressman Peyser 
was referring to, the high school principals’ findings being in con- 
trast with the views of the students who perceive the educational 
programs as a major determinant. 

liir. PuciNSKi. If the gentleman will yield, I think that point is 
elaborated in the stability and disruption report in the New York 
City schools on page 38, section 3, which reads: 

Reasons for school unrest were given as security problems, narcotics, build- 
ing utilization, poor facilities, and racial conflict. Neither academic nor voca- 
tional principals indicated that curriculum played a major part in problems 
of disruption. This is in direct opposition with student views as garnered 
during the visits to selected high schools during the course of the investiga- 
tion. 

So apparently the students have one version of what causes dis- 
ruptions and the principals have a different version. 

Dr. Patterson. I don’t think they disagree. I think simply that 
students also are noting this main concern because this relates to 
their needs today. Many students in our high schools — and I have 
gone to a lot and talked to a lot privately, not in front of a panel or 
any situation where they might pull back — feel that the curriculum 
of the school is not relevant for what they want. 
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necessarily the vie^ 

• ^ pS'i’ents. Most parents today seem to want a college 

S Cl/mS “‘Oden‘S do t,i buS 

w ml”® courses are not going to be of anv us« 

to them later on. They would rather have things of more practica 

bSic%”rSur'‘‘ o.gafization ol E™, 

For example, we have experimented in our school svstem wifVi 
which don’t last a whole term. It may last a few weeks 
which many students think would be of more 4lufto dTem S 
th^ would probably like a wide variety of courses. 

Dome students feel they would ratner have more occupational or 
vocational training than is offered in many schools. Their^parents if 
you went to their homes, would not necessarily agree witS them’ at 

Th^ don’t see that for their child so there is a kind of corflict 

“• I a® throughout 

the country, are trying to reflect the will of the people. ^ 

Ihe people, up until this generation, generally meant the parents 

learning as quiekty 
country, or more quickly, that the peome also 
indude the students and we are adapting our curricula. ^ ^ 

again, is speed. Maybe we have to go faster and I 
think the chancellor is ve^ concerned that we do tins. I think that 
if we can adapt our curriculum to the real needs of the students 
neither the parents nor students will be completelv 
abfte^ ^ disturbance in the schS 

I mean that, without guards. 

actIJfi Sh!?eT“’ the problem of 

Now these students do get into trouble. They do go into other 
schools as intruder.^. They are outsiders in that sense evS though 
tec^ically they pe students in the school system someXre ® 
This occurred in the Bronx, for example. That boy who you are 
referring to was actually a student at one of oJ highSod^ 
although I don t think he had seen the inside of it for 2 or®3 months 
in a sense,^^?®^ reasons why he was roaming the streets. So, 

irsrt 0* i thfschtS 

We had a problem at DeWitt Clinton— that is in Mr. Fineham’s 
students of my constituents asked me to ^sit^l 
did. They hare a great student government headed by Mr. Faulkner 
who will testify this afternoon. ^ auuoier. 
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Mr. Bingham and I visited. They do a good job. Tliere is a great 
deal of stability. I am sure we agreed there was disruption described 
by the board of education. Overcrowding wasn’t the problem really. 
We tried with all our might and main with no results. 

Then you come back to the student council who are grateful for 
our presence. At least Government responded in some sense but with 
no real effect. 'lAHiat it does is it undermines the respect they have 
for the whole Government operation. 

I don’t know what we want to ask you but the set of facts poses its 
own problem and its own question; what can be done in the light of 
t-liosG circuinsttincGS ? 

Dr. Patterson. In the Bronx, as far as overcrowding is concerned, 
I know personally from experience and from the superintendent in 
the Bronx, it is very overcrowded. There is not an inch of room to 
spare in district 10, wdiere they are located, or in any other district 

for that matter. ^ j t j > 

Wliat answer there is to overcrowding, I don’t know and I don t 
think anybody could honestly say for the immediate future unless 
you went on to some kind of wartime type of emergency system and 
I don’t advocate it, by staggering the hours of the school so drasti- 
cally that children are coming in even worse hours than they are 



now. . , V 

I do not advocate that. There are not sufficient buildings to house 
our students. By that I mean not only the main buildings and I don t 
mean only high schools either. We don’t have sufficient annexes 

available, , t i • 

The board of education is renting every available temple that is 

not in use, store, meeting hall, anything that is at all around that is 
likely for the use as annexes of school buildings. We still don t have 

enough. , , • • i. 

I can’t see any answer in the foreseeable future. There is going to 
be a new high school of course, the Central Bronx High School, but 

that will take several years. t ..i • i i u u 

Mr. Biaggi. You provided an answer but what I think should nave 
occured in that instance is there should have been some visible 
reaction, at least from people from your office, to the principal and 

the student body. j 

I want you to know there are perfect examples of student govern- 
ment bodies working. They are concerned and they keep it cool and 
they level off the whole situation. They have done a great job but 
after a while they go back to their constituency and say the system 

doesn’t work. Thank you. Dr. Patterson. _ 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I have two quick questions. You licive had a 5 per- 
cent reduction in glass breakage from 1969 to 1970, roughly a 6 
percent reduction m unlawful entries and roughly a 20 percent 
reduction in fires during that same period. To what do you attribute 

Dr. Patterson. As far as the gfass breakage is concerned, I attrib- 
ute it to one thing; the introduction of this new type of glass. It :s 

calM nonbreakable. , j 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Why do you use it only on the first and second 

floors? 
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Dr. Patterson. It costs a lot of money. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. But you are spending $1^9^000 in 1970 for glass 
breakage. Is the difference in cost that big? They are estimated at 
$5 a pane, which seems like a very reason^le figure. I was wonder- 
ing "^hy don’t you, if this is such a big item in your budget, use it 
on all floors? 

Dr. Patterson. First of all, panes of glass are only put in when 
they are being replaced. We wouldn’t take out all the glass in a 
school that is already built and put in this new type of glass because 
that ■would obviously be prohibitive. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Wliat about unlawful entries? You have a 6 percent 
reduction there. 

Dr. Patterson. I don’t know the answer to that and I don’t know 
the answer so far as fires are concerned. We would have to get an 
answer from our man from the office of school buildings. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Is it possible it is a direct result of the additional 
guards you put into the system ? 

Dr. Patterson. It is quite possible. I would dearly love to be able 
to take the credit for it but I can’t honestly say. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. In the report on Disruption in Public Schools it is 
stated that: 

Seventeen of twenty schools Included In the tabulation indicated probiems 
with narcotics. Many principals feel that this is a major cause of disruption. 
Observations by the teams support this assumption. Evidence of narcotics use 
is to be found in almost all high schools and this apparently is an Important 
factor In school stability. 

Wliat is being done with the problem of narcotics in the schools? 
Dr. Patterson. First of all, the word school stability, as Congress- 
man Bingham said, I would like to use it not only for school stability, 
which means the basic quietude of the school, or lack of it, but also 
for school crime. 

In other words, not merely infractions of law and things of vio- 
lence. Wliat is being done, first of all, is 16 programs that were 
mentioned by Congressman Biaggi have been put into our different 
high school, and I assume, is in operation. 

Secondly, the school guards have been put in and that is a new 
phenomenon. We have onl}'^ had them for about years. More than 
that, they have been specially trained in narcotics education by 
licensed, trained narcotics experts in how to cope with the situation 
m the school. 

WTien they find drug pushers or they come upon a drug user, 
how do they cope with it ? It is ob'vious that in some cases you make 
arrests right away. In other situations you may need more sophistica- 
tion than that and perhaps you can be of more help. 

What we are trying to do is make the guards adaptable to the 
situation. I don’t know what else is being done in the school system. 

I am sure that there are patrols in, every school. I assume it has 
helped the teachers significantly. # 

PuciNSKi. This probleni of narcotics is not unique by any 
stretch of the imagination here in the New York schools. It is a prob- 
lem sweeping the whole country. 

I came back from Japan recently and I talked to the police 
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authorities over there on how they dealt with their problem. They 
did two things. They commit every dope addict to an institution for 
treatment. Perhaps a more stringent rule is, they do not admit a dope 
peddler to bail. 

In Japan, the police in Tokyo gave me some statistics which indi- 
cate that since 1963, when this no-bail policy went into effect for 
dope peddlers, what happens is they are arrested, they are held 
without bail, they are arraigned, they are indicted and Drought to 
early trial, almost immediate trial and if they are guilty they are 
sent away. If they are innocent^ they are free. 

But the idea of not commiting him to go to bail does two thin^. 
First of all, it denies him an opportunity to go out and quadruple his 
business to raise money for legal defense and for bond. 

But more important, it destroys his drops, the people who are 
buying from him have to turn to someone else so when he finally 
does come back he discovers he hasn’t got a route anymore. I was 
wondering if you had any views on these sort of extreme measures. 

Dr. Patterson. First of all, in our schools, many if not most of the 
pushers are_ student age. They are not adults and they don’t look 
especiallj'^ villainous or .anything. I don’t know th.at we could advo- 
cate, in the school system, any such policy of arrest without bail, 
certainly for these. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. You do it for murderers, don’t you? 

Dr. Patterson. I think we would be very wary of doing it in this 
situation. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I think a man who sells dope in this country com- 
mits a crime much more heinous than killing a )ierson because he 
commits that dope addict to a life of slow death. I feel very strongly 
on that subject obviously. But you say you wouldn’t go that far. 

Dr. Patterson. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Are there any other questions ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Thank you very much. I do appreciate^ the figures 
you gave us. I also appreciate your own recommendations and it 
does seem the Bingham bill would make funds available for many of 
the recommendations you have made here. 

Dr. Patterson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Would you please thank the Chancellor for sending 
us his statement. 

Our final witness for this morning is Mr. Duff Ginter, Director of 
Technology Applications OlRce, Office of Advanced Eesearch and 
Technology at the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

I want to make this observation that very often citizens who watch 
the space program think that all of these millions of dollars that we 
spend on NASA only goes to put people on the moon, but apparently 
citizens are not aware of the tremendous number of spin-offs that 
are generated by NASA in various programs. 

I must say I was somewhat pleasantly surprised to know that 
NASA was using some of its te^nology to deal with this problem 
of school security. 
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STATEMENT OF R. D. GINTER, DIRECTOR, TECHNOLOGY APPLICA- 
TIONS OFFICE, OinCE OF ADVANCED RESEARCH AND TECH- 
NOLOGY, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 



Mr. Ginter. Thank you very much. The technology applications 
program is one which uses the NASA managerial and technical 
capabilities in the development of solutions to public sector problems, 

The capability is used to systematically analyze a problem, 
develop conceptual solutions, evaluate the impact of these concepts 
and to finally build and field test a concept. 

Tod^ I would like to discuss our work with the John F. Kennedy 
High School in Sacramento, California. The increasing frequency 
and severity of disorders in high schools has been documented. 

It is the basis for Congressmen Bingham’s bill and, of course, the 
reason for these hearings. The seriousness of the situation and the 
losses being experienced in terms of education and damaged prop- 
erty were brought to our attention when a new principal, Mr. Frank 
Schimandle, was hired at John F. Kennedy. 

Mr. Schimandle’s brother was then manager of the Space Tech- 
nol(^ Applications Office of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory which 
NASA operates under contract with the California Institute of 
Technology. 

It has been responsible for the majority of the NASA unmanned 
lunar and planetary missions, and is representative of the broad 
range of technical and managerial capabilities which exist at all 
NASA Centers. 

The question from Frank Schimandle to his brother was: What 
can technology do to help me with the problems at Johu F. Ken- 
nedy? Our first effort was to understand these problems, identify 
the actions which had been taken to improve the situation by the 
school and the district, and then • determine ^yhat technical help 
might be significant. 



The school had hired special guards and monitors, they had in- 
stalled two-way radio communication from the administrative office 
to the guards and had started an intensive campaign to develop 
closer relationships with the parents. 

Two items appeared necessary to further improve the ability of 
the school io reduce or eliminate disorders. One was a means for 
each teacher to summon assistance at any time and the other was to 
significantly improve the attendance accounting system. We have 
the most experience with the alarm system and I will explain it first. 

A variety of communication systems were investigated and evalu- 
ated, including closed-circuit television, telephones and other con- 
cepts. Most were not acceptable due to factors such as teacher accept- 
ance, cost and reliability. 

JPL defined a simple means of signaling for help which uses 
ultrasonic techniques similar to remote control for television receiv- 
ers. 'Hie concept was discussed and evaluated with the school 
administration, teachers and district officials. 

A mechanical transmitter, no system saturation by multiple calls. 
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high confidence that all calls would be received and a low false 
alarin rate were established as the teclinical perfoimance 

requirements. . ^ : 

The display you see on the table is a replica of the sy^em in- 
stalled at JFK. Each room is directly connected to the panel by wire. 
Activation of the meclianical transmitter causes the audible alarm to 
ring and turns the correct light on to identify which location needs 

'^lie person monitoring the panel then uses the two-way radio to 
alert the guards and assistance is normally provided within 1 or 2 

minutes. , • , • a 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Does the teacher have this device? 

Mr. Ginter. Yes. Each teacher has one of those devices. You have 

to just flick the knob so that it rides free. . . 

Mr. PuciNSKi. In other words, for example, the teacher is in room 
310. There is some problem there. The teacher has this in his 
pocket, flicks it and it goes of. 

Mr. Biaggi. Does this relate directly to 310 because of the prox- 
imity of the teacher or some symbol in 310? . . . 

Mr. Ginter. The little unit generates a high frequency audio tone 
which is picked up by the room receiver. , 

Mr. Biaggi. If this teacher wallcs into the hall and triggers this 

instrument, what happens? . , , 

Mr. Ginter. Unless there is one of these receivers relatively close, 
nothing happens there. In some of these halls, in critical areas T. 
believe it is the stairwells in particular in this building— the micro- 
phones are installed. . 

Mr. Biaggi. This starts a mechanism going that causes another 
unit in the room or in the area to react and then it responds. 

Mr. Ginter. Yes. , , xi* xi. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. This device is not geared only to room 310. If the 
teacher was in room 208 and there are microphones, all she would 
do is flick this and the light would light up. • rr«i- 

Mr. Ginter. Any transmitter will work with any receiver. Ihe 
design of the system involves working with the administration to 
determine wheire the microphones should be placed based on the 

geometiw of the building. , . • u j 

Mr. PuciNSKi. All this does is let whoever is monitoring the board 
know that some assistance is needed in 310, but you^ don t know 
what the nature of the assistance is. You don’t know if it is a fire or 
an assault on the teacher or students in riot tearing the place up. All 
you do is let them Imow some help is needed. 

Mr. Ginter. Yes. In fact, at John F. Kennedy there are three rov- 
ing monitors. The person monitoring this panel calls for a monitor 
on the two-way radio and they are dispatched to the room. They are 
normally able to arrive in less than 2 minutes. Assistance arrives in 
the form of a monitor who has a radio, and then a communications 
system is established. 

Mr. Peyser. In practical work application, what do the teachere 
really do with this? In other words, do they walk around with this 
around their neck? It is the kind of an object that it seems to me a 
teacher might put on her desk. The problem starts when we run back 
to the desk to get this thing. 
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If some kids are smart they can pick up the thing and that is that. 
Mr. Ginter. Our experience — ^and I will get to that in a moment — 
has been relatively successful with it, but unfortunately, being from 
Washington, I cannot answer your question as specifically as the 
people in the school who know the answer. We could get it for you. 

Mr. Peyser. I am just w'ondering about the practicalities of people 
canning that around. 

Mr. Biaggi. It will never leave their side. 

Mr. Ginter. That seems to be the experience. This ^tem has 
been field tested by John F. Kennedy during the past school year. It 
was used for a variety of problems which ranged from illnesses and 
accidents to incipient disorders. 

The technical requirements were met. Of the 114 actual requests 
for help during the year, there was only one failure of the system 
to respond and that was a human operator error. 

A false alarm rate of less than one per week was experienced. 
Most importantly, the teachers and the school administration have 
accepted and used the systern. 

We a,re currently installing a second system in the Muir High 
School in Pasadena to deteiuiine if factors such as older building 
construction, a different ethnic mixture and a more critical disorder 
problem will corroborate the initial field test results at John F. Ken- 
nedy. This system will_ be tested during the next school year. 

Since release of the initial test results in May 1971, a number of 
school systems and organizations have requested details of the 
alarm; the Department of Housing and Urban Development has 
requested us to investigate installation in a multiapartment home 
for the elderly and several commercial organizations have contacted 
us. 

We are currently completing the design data package. Application 
has been made for a NASA patent and it is hoped that appropriate 
licensing arrangements can be made with commercial organizations 
in the near future to manufacture the system. 

A more difficult problem and one which required the use of more 
sophisticated equipment was the effort to automate attendance 
accounting procedures. Providing current absentee information to 
the school is one means of alerting the administrator of potential 
disorders. 

If a sizable number of specific students in the school are missing 
from class, there is a possibility they are clustered on the campus and 
that a problem is developing. Automation also relieves a considerable 
amount of the teacher and clerical time now spent on attendance 
and provides more accurate information. 

In addition, the State will allow, in California, a school to use an 
attendance system based on student honor if a capability exists for 
monitoring its effectiveness. The automated attendance system 
appears to provide this capability. 

The basic system shown by figure 3 is comprised of a standard 
minicomputer, a memory system and power supplies. Unique 
designs were required of JPL to integrate this haraware, develop 
the conaputer software and develop the classroom terminal, which is 
shown in figure 4. 

The classroom terminal contains the buttons necessary to transmit 
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either absent or tardy reports by using aligned student codes. In 
addition, an emergency button is included in the event a school 
system did not have a separate teacher-alarm capability. _ 

The teacher ^ins access to the computer by use of an individually 
assigned, four-aigit code; the four-digit code assigned the student 
is entered, the absent or tardy button is pushed and the report is 
complete. 

Lists of absent and tardy students are printed by the computer 
in the attendance office and contain the name, sex, grade, assigned 
counselor, absent or tardy status, and home telephone number. A 
sample first-period report is shown on figure 5. _ 

Students absent during the preceeding period and who have re- 
turned to class are listed later in the period and that is shown by 
figure 6, and a final report is provided at the end of the period. 

This example, figure 7, shows no new data which means there has 
been no change from the previous reports. Similar reports are pro- 
vided for each succeeding period of the day. At the end of the school 
day, each student absent for any period is listed and the specific 
periods missed are identified. 

An end-of-the-school-month report is prepared, as shown on figure 
9, in terms designed to satisfy State support requirements. This rep- 
resents the normal daily routine for the system. 

Luring those periods of time when the computer is not required 
to fulfill the daily requirements, it can be used for special reports. 
One of these is to show the attendance history for a specific student. 

As shown on figure 10, the same basic data are contained plus the 
home address, name of the parent or guardian, school district identi- 
fication number, polio shot status, birth data and attendance record 
bj'^ period for the current and preceding month. 

This particular example is for a regular all-day, properly excused 
absence and indicates which days of the school month the absences 
took place. A different example on figure 11 depicts a fictitious 
problem student. 

The four asterisks identify: Student on probation, excessive 
absences, excessive tardiness, and problem student, respectively. It 
is interesting that this individual seldom misses an entire day. For 
some unknown reason he regularly attends the third period. 

We initially installed the automated attendance system at John F. 
Kennedy last spring. However, problems involving teacher accept- 
ance, the addition of another class_ period and computer reprogram- 
ing will postpone field testing until the start of the second semester 
of the new school year. 

I have described the technical solutions which NASA defined as 
being of potential help to the school disorder problem. One has been 
field tested and initial results are available. The other will complete 
test this next year. 

We believe they demonstrate the usefulnes of comprehensive 
problem definition, concept evaluation and ^ting to obtain actual 
results. School administrations can then realistically imderstand the 
benefits of the system and industry can estimate the market 
potential. 

Although the NASA investment in manpower has been significant, 
none of this work would have been possible without the major 
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investment in time, energyj and constructive thinking made by the 
John F. Kennedy administration, teachers and the Sacramento 
school officials. They were the key to successful problem definitions 
and they tested the equipment. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to urge this committee 
to obtain the testimony or statements of the JFK people. My state- 
ment can only address the definition of the systems and the technical 
retirements they were designed to fulfill. 

llie final and correct judgment concerning the utility of these 
technical tools must be obtained from the people who daily live 
with the school disorder problem. Thank you. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Thank you very much. Do you have any statistics 
or any idea how serious the problem of disomer has been at JFK? 
Has this school had a history of disturbances ? 

Mr. Ginter. It started about 1968, if my dates are correct, shortly 
before Mr. Schimandle was hired. The school experienced a very 
serious riot and was closed for 2 days. There were a number of 
injuries. The principal had a nervous breakdown. 

_My information^ is not that accurate, but the Sacramento school 
district had experienced at least a riot a year. There are jfive high 
schools. If I am correct, three of them experienced riots this past 
school year. 

^ Mr. PuciNSKi. Has the installation of this equipment proven a 
significant deterrent to that kind of freewheeling in this school? 

Mr. Ginter. In Mr. Schimandle’s opinion ; yes, sir. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I would think the very presence of this equipment 
would serve as a deterrent. Young people realizing that that teacher 
can summon help almost instantaneously would have some effect in 
maintaining some degree of order in that school. Is that the 
experience f 

Mr. Ginter. That seems to be the experience. Maybe an equally 
important point is the additional confidence it gives the teacher 
personally that help is available that help will come. The system has 
been used by about 60 percent of the teachers in about an equal 
mix of male and female. 

_Mr. PuciNSKi. I have a 14-year-old son who is very enterprising 
with electronics. I was just wondering as I look at his abilities, have 
they figured out how to neutralize this? Is there some way of neu- 
tralizing this in the event that a big rumble is scheduled for 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon ? 

Mr. Ginter. With most devices, Mr. Chairman, you get into the 
world of countermeasures. It is not a totally fail-safe system. It can’t 
be for the cost. So far, it has not had that experience. That, by the 
way, is one of the r^sons for installing a second system, the Muir 
installation. The individual room receiver will be obvious. That is 
the reasoning in my statement for the emphasis on tl» importance 
of field tests before we are content that we have solved anything. 

^ Mr. PuciNSKi. This is basically a radio transmitting system, isn’t 

Mr. Ginter. sir; it is audio. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. It doesn’t have wires. You can’t clip any wires to this 
room. 

Mr. Ginter. Yes, if you find where the wires are. Each receiver is 
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individually wired to the panel. That, as a matter of fact, appears to 
be safer than trying to do it with radio which is subject to a laige 
number of other disturbances and interferences. 

Mr. Petser. I would like to compliment NASA for being in this 
area as well and making this type of thing. Most of the questions I 
have on this really should be directed to the JFK people who are 
dealing with this rather than to vou, but I would like to ask you one 
question and that is the pricing of this situation. 

Has any pricing been arrived at as to the installation in a typical 
high school like JFK? 'VVhat is the cost of this? 

Mr. Ginter. Our data on that as might be expected, are very 
meager. Because it is wired, the total is dependent upon the configu- 
ration of the building. 

Mr. Peyser. Do you have any ball park figure ? 

Mr. Ginter. The equipment we are putting in Muir — I think it is 
about 175 units — ^we are able to get on a single-order basis for a bit 
less than $25,000. 

I would thinlc a good commercial organization with some produc- 
tion volume could significantly reduce that number. But we are talk- 
ing in the vicinity of maybe $10,000 and up to $25,000 for the system. 

Mr. Peyser. Thank you very much. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. One can’t help but reflect that it is a disturbing 
reflection on our times when we have to turn to NASA to develop 
an electronic counterinsurgency system in public high schools. 

These things are all necessary but we certainly ought to start 
addressing oui'selves to the causes of these problems with all due 
respect to NASA and everything else. We have to start thinking of 
this sort of an approach to protect young people and teachers in the 
schools. 

I can only go back to what I said at the opening of these hear- 
ings. Maybe the time has come when we have to ask ourselves if we 
Are becoming a violence-prone nation, a violence-prone people. 

It does frighten me to think we have to turn to these measures in a 
high school to protect people. But I join Mr. Peyser in congratulat- 
ing you in using some of your technology for civilian needs. 

This probably is an effective deterrent. I am going to try to get 
some figures from JFK to see what this has done in terms of deterr- 
ing and if it is serving as a deteiTent, then perhaps we are moving 
in a kind of worthwhile direction. 

We are giving children a chance to spend more time in their 
studies, and teachers more time on their teaching, so I am very grate- 
ful to you for bringing this to our attention. I can see where a lot of 
schools will be looking at this. The price is not too bad. 

Mr. Ginter. I certainly can’t say that it is cheap. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. It is not cheap, but when you consider what it costs 
to install a simple burglar alarm or fire alarm system in an average 
home and you take a school of 175 rooms, I must say that cost is a 
reasonable price. 

Mr. Ginter. It is interesting, Mr. Chairman, this system has been 
used a large number of times, and one request for help Mr. 
Schimandler likes to quote best is the shop teacher who thinks very 
highly of the system because he was able to signal for help when 
one of his student’s gloves caught on fire in the welding class. 
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Instead of trying to find the telephone or talk to another excited 
student, he could signal for help and run to the problem. It is used 
regularly for incidents or just a legitimate call for assistance that is 
not m the context of a disorder. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I think it is a very valid point that this system, of 
course, would have many uses in a school that has no difficulties 
with disturbances and disi-uptions. I think it would make the prin- 
cipal in a ^hool more secure knowing that if something does happen 
m his buiMing he can summon help for his youngsters immediately, 
llmt itself would make it a worthwhile investment. 

Thank you very much. We are going to recess now for lunch and 
u ^ afternoon at 2 o’clock, when our witness will 

^ Mr. Albert Shanker, president of the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

(Whei-eupon, at 12:30 p.m., the hearing recessed, to resume at 
2 p.m., the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 



TT resume our hearings here in New York on 

VI 1 introduced by our colleague from New 

Yorl^ Mr. Bmgham, and cosponsored by a number of members of 
tne Mouse Education and Labor Committee as well as members of 
other committees. 

I am very pleased to have with us here two distinguished mem- 
bere of our subcommittee from New York, Mr. Biaggi and Mr. 
I eys^. M e are also very pleased that the sponsor of this legislation, 
j j been able to be with us throughout the day to 

^d to the discussion on this very important legidation to provide 
h ederal funds to help schools deal with the growing pronlem of 
violence in the Nation’s school system. 

Our first witness this afternoon is a very distinguished educator, 
^ educating profession and a militant spokesman for 
the educatmnal profession, Mr. Albert Shanker, president of the 
American Federation of Teachers and we are most pleased that Mr. 
tohanker, who has an extremely busy schedule, was good enough to 
]om us, to give us his views on this very important legislation. 

•W 7 1 I 'vould like to welcome you before the committee. 

We had a veiy interesting session this morning but I am particularly 
anxious to hear your views on this matter because I know of your 
schwls something about this problem and help your city 

Much of the work you haye done here in New York has become 
a prototype for teachers across the counti’y, so we are yery priyileired 
to naye you here this afternoon. ^ ^ ° 



STATEMENT OF ALBERT SHANKER, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK CITY 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

Mr. Shanker. I want to thank you for this opportunity and inyita- 

Certainly no problem our schools face is greater than violence and 
crime— especially during the last 7 or 8 years. If we were to meet 
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with our teachers and ask— what is the one thing you want vour 
organization to do for you more than anything else — I don’t think 
the first thing would be higher salaries, and I don’t think the first 
thing would even be smaller class size. 

But, our teacheis’ first concern is the problem of general violence 
and disorder within the schools. I think this statement can be easily 
checked. Thousands of teachers have left urban school districts to 
teach in other areas, sometimes at a lesser salary and with fewer 
pension and job rights, because of the extreme difficulties that they 
faced in their districts. 

I w.mt to start by saying that the United Federation of Teachere 
sufiports the items in the Safe School Act — that is, a greater speciali- 
zation and expansion of security forces, parent patrols and machin- 
ery such as alarm systems, ns well as improved student identification 
and school-community liaison. 

We will submit to you a memorandum dealing with some of_ the 
more technical points. For instance, nowhere in the proposed legisla- 
tion is there any stipulation that money be required to go to school 
districts. 

One of the points I want to make here is that a good number of 
the programs in the schools where disorders and disniptions have 
occurred have actually been funded by the Federal Government and 
by foundations which are tax exempt. 

It would be ironic if the Safe Schools Act ended up providing no 
moneys to public school or police authorities within a given area, 
and if av ilability of such funds became the basis of conflict between 
various local groups over who was to get the money designated for 
the police force in a given community. 

In that case, the Safe Schools Act would merely be fanning the 
flames. It would be viewed as a kind of job program through which 
power groups would compete for the money instead of providing 
security forces for the schools. 

We will bring the specifics of a number of theM things to your 
attention in the memorandum which we will submit to you shortly. 
I think that everything you are providing for is necessary and good 
and we don’t want to delete anything. But I do think that the whole 
question of increasing school disniption and violence is one that 
goes bevond the particular points that have been made in the legis- 
lation. i want to share with you some of the experiences which we 

have had. , . . 

I would say that one of the greatest bases for disruption in our 
public schools today is the fact that public officials, public employ- 
ment joljs are moving out of the sphere of civil scn'ice and are 
rapidlv becoming a price to be paid to local groups who threaten 
that the schools will be burned down and destroyed or disrupted 
iinlcss their particular candidate gets a particular job. In other 
words, we arc engaged in a kind ox situation that is something like 
the old protection racket where someone comes along and says, 
“Uiilf'ss I get the following payment, your business is going to have 
trouble or your window is going to be broken.’^ 

As an example of hiw students are bein^nvolved in this, I want 
to point specifically to a school like Geot^ Washington High School. 
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George Washington High School has great problems. Tliere is no 
question about it. There are many things wrong with the student 
pr ams. 



1 school was not ve^ well run for a period of time. But the 
conflicts that took place in that school over a year involved a tre- 
mendous amount of violence and destruction of property, a good 
deal of arson and the use of tools to break down walls, doors, pianos, 
Uiid ev ;ry thing else. 

^ There arc a number of things that can be learned from that situa- 
tion. What kept that thing going was that students were involved 
in a fight to determine who would be the new principal. The whole 
question was represented by that job. There were local groups fight- 
ing to make sure that whoever the principal was, he would not be a 
person who was on a civil service list. Tliese groups were going to 
prove that the civil service system could be smashed and that some- 
body could be picked from outside it. 

The troops that were provided, the busloads of parents— not par- 
ents of children in that school, but parents who came in to break up 
meetings— were brought in with Federal funds. They were part of 
the United Bronx Parents, w’hich has received $3i/^ million and 
which is about to get more money next year. These people were on 
the paj’^roll, and that is the only reason they came. They were not 
coming to tlic school where their children were They were coming 
because their Federal-money jobs in antipoverty programs were 
threatened if they didn’t follow the leadership of the warlord who 
wns leading them down there. 

It is kind of futile for the Federal Government to be paying for 
security guards and for an additional adult presence — the same 
Government that is about to enact this legislation. ho|iefully, while 
simultaneously paying people to go into a school to beat up the 
parents or to smash a civil service system which is mandated by 
the laws, and to gii c money to adults to train students in the tech- 
niques of violence. 



iTiis, it seems to me, is irrational. It is not enough to provide 
security. It is also necessary to review existing federally funded 
programs to make sure that those federally funded proCTams are 
indeed used for their intended purpose, whether it be breakfast pro- 
grams, nntipoverty programs or something else^ and that they are 
not being used to provide money to stimulate violence and destruc- 
tion within schools. 

I want to make a second point here that has to do with a trend 
in both legislation and our Federal courts. One of the great problem 
schools in New York City in the last 3 years has been Franklin K. 
I^ne, in Brooklyn. One of the great problems in the schools has been 
overcrowding, which exists in many or our schools. 

I notice that one of the most important points is student identifica- 
tion. Ore of the problems in a school that operates in many sessions 
is that people start coming at 7 :.30. Tliey are leaving and coming in 
almost every hour of the o^ay. so it is impossible to tell who is a stu- 
dent and who is a teacher, who is an outsider just walking in to do 
some mischief. 

Franklin K. Lane is a school where some outsiders did come in, if 
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you will recall. They poured some inflamm^.ble material on a teacher 
and the teacher was actually Imnied. Fortunuiely, the teacher did 
not sustain major injuries. 

At one point in that school the Board of Education of the City of 
New York found out that the reason tlie school had to operate from 
a very early hour in the morning to a very late hour in me evening, 
with this revolving door of people coming in and out, is that they 
kept on the books of that school Inindreds of students w’ho had 
never come to school over a 4-month period. Bee luse the student 
never oflicially said “I am droppiig out,* or the parent didn’t come to 
say this student is leaving, the seats had to be kept within the 
school and each student had to be assigned to a course. 

So what you had was a school that, to a large extent, was empty. 
You had classes, not with 30, 31, or 32 students, but with 20 stu- 
dents, because one-third of the students just never came. 

When the board of education decided to try to consolidate 
Franklin K. Lane into a single-session school W removing the names 
of those students who had not shown up, the iWeral courts came in 
and said the students whose names were removed did not receive 
due process and the school had to be reorganized in order, to provide 
seats for those who never came. Once again, the overlapping sessions 
and ins and outs recreated the original problems. 

My fust point is that Federal or tax-exempt funds are being used 
to support groups and organizations that are involved in school 
violence. 

The second point is that legislation and court decisions tend to 
make everj’thuig that happens to a student in a school an adversary 
proceeding. 

It used to lx* possible, when a student did something that was 
hon’ibly wrong, to susixjnd the student for a period of time. It used 
to be. possible to remove a student who never came because you 
needed that seat for somebody else. These things are no longer pos- 
sible. And so, we face the situation that we faced last year, when we 
had a great wave of violence during which a number of teachers 
were raped in school. 

I should underline here the fact that whatever reports there are 
about the, increasing violence in schools, you don’t have the half of 
it. Yon don't have a quarter of it Ix'cause, in most cases, the district 
superintendent says, “If ^u report it you are just going to encour- 
age others to do the same. Don't report it.” 

And the principal gets the word that if he allows a report, to come 
out, his reputation is on the line. He is the captain of the ship on 
which a crime or something el.«'i occurred, and he is going to be 
blamed. 

And so, when something happens to a teacher or students, the 
teacher is called in and inste.ul of the pcrix trator of the crime being 
accused, it is the innocent victim who is told: “Why did you walk 
into that bathroom with a ring on your finger? Didn’t you know that 
someone might take it? Why did you encourage someone to hit you 
over the head ? WHiy did you encourage someb^y to crime by carrj'- 
ing a dollar in your wallet?” We have this tremendous pressure at 
almost every level where the victim is made to feel that because she 
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had a ring or a dollar or something else it ^Yas the victim who invited 
the crime. 

The criminal is OK. If yon rei>oir the criininnl or move against 
the person who committed any sort of violence, you are going to give 
the whole school a bad reputation. Yon are going to encourage 
others to do the same because j’on are going to tell others that crime 
exists. So keep it quiet. You are really the guilty one. Next time, 
don’t wear a ring; next time, don’t he in the school 10 minutes early; 
or next time donH do something of this sort. 

Congressman Biaggi was present at a board of education meeting 
that I attended last year where great concern was expressed by the 
chancellor and president of the board of education about this wave 
of violence. At that meeting a connnunitv superintendent said, “I 
suspended a student who was engaged in tbe following violence, and 
the next day he was in the building and because he was suspended 
he didn’t have to be in any clas.ses. lie was just roaming around the 
building doing all sorts of thing.*:.” I said, “What did j'ou do then ?” 
She said, “Nothing.” 

Basically, what every parent and what every student knovvs is that 
if you report something, nothing happens. The negotiations over 
months at George Washington High School were gbont reinstating 
and giving amnesty to students involved in violence. 

By the w’ay, they were cleared and they came back and laughed 
at everybody: Ha, we ran through the building, we burned things, 
we brolce up pianos, we walked into the principal’s office and we did 
all sorts of things and now’ we went before some mediator and ho 
said we should go back. 

So what yon hri' very frequently is that the victim of the crime 
has to leave lx?canso he had the guts to report his assailant, and 
within a very short, period of time the. as.sailant is back in, having 
been fived, acquitted, and everything else for all soi’ts of reasons, to a 
large extent because of the school system. 

I would ask that you add something to this bill. If we are going to 
have adversary proceedings; if we are not to view* the school as hav- 
ing final authority and the ability to make certain decisions^ if we 
f.rc able to say that a student has the right to a lawyer, a right to 
the charges in wiiting ani to certain notice pending a hearing and to 
bring in witnes.ses; if we are creating this entire judicial proces.s, then 
you have to give funds to schools districts. 

■\\Tiat you need is a kind of a school prosecutor in each district. 
You nee^ somebody on the side of the school system who is able to 
be the district attorney for the school, who is able to present the 
case for the prosecution. 

Right now you have hundreds of lawyers, many of them federally 
funded, representing the client. Maybe that is all right. Certainly a 
good deal of injustice and arbitrariness existed in the system before, 
when any child could be expelled and had no power at all. 

Personally I think that system was bad, but that we are now going 
too far in trie other direction. But if we are. going to stay with that 
system, if the courts are going to say a child has a right to a lawyer 
and an adversary proceeding, then it seems to me that the victim 
has a right to somebody who is going to put a case together. 
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-A-S it now stands, if the principal should bring charges against 
somebody who is engaged in a violent act and that student comes in 
with a battery of lawyers, the. ' lawyers run rings around the com- 
munity superintendent and principal. Soon, the student who com- 
mitted the violence is right back in school, and the victim has to 
leave because he knows he is going to get it again because he 
reported the incident. 

Wlien that happens, no one is ever going to report an incident 
again because he sees what happens. To a large extent, the ability to 
inaintam any sort of order depends on the cooperation of ordinary 
citizens, whether in school or out of school, and the ordinary citizen 
IS going to have fears of reprisal if he is a witness. 

riic only way in which you can possibly overcome these fears is 
to create the feeling that justice is going to be done, that what he 
does IS going to make a contribution and that the chances if some- 
body who is found to be guilty having the opportunity to get back 
at him, are minimal. 

I nloss that feeling is created, the violence can continue because 
people won t say anything if they know that the perpetrator of the 
violence is going to be free, that no purpose is served by their being 
a witness or giving testimony, and they have greatly enhanced their 
own chances of having violence perpetrated against them because of 
their role in the incident. 

I want to make a third and last point. I believe very strongly that 
the positions taken by school authorities have done a good deal 
withm iTcent years to encourage and promote violence in the schools. 

I tliink that tlie positions tiikeii by tlic chancellor in New York 
City, by many university presidents throughout the country and 
many superintendents — the idea that wdienever anyone perpetrates 
violence, someone, out of a very false type of liberal ideology, ex- 
cusos tlie violence on the basis that it was ju'itified because teachers 
1 Well, they never will be — just ns lawyers won’t 

all be brilliant. Congressmen won’t all be and doctors won’t all be. 
Not everyone in a given occupation is ever going to meet the abso- 
lutely highest standard, and this is true of teachers, too. 

All school programs aren’t exactly what they should be. But what 
you 1 cry frequently have is that when violence is committed, when 
there IS an outbreak, by either individual or a group, instead of con- 
demning the violence — instead of condemning what has happened 
—what you get is school officials saying this was merely a symptom 
of the inpistices of our school system. 

Now I am the first to make a list of what is wrong with the 
school system, sind our union has been doing it, and will continue to 
do It inside and outside of our negotiations. But it is wrong to irive 
an indication to students within the school that because there are 
some problems in programing or because there arc other problems, 
that somehow this justifies violence; that they aren’t just criminals 
when tliey do this sort of thing, but somehow they become romantic 
figures fighting for a cause when they steal from somebody or when 
they push a teacher down the steps. 

There is an awful lot of that kind of reasoning. Whenever there is 
violence the school system comes out with a notion that basically 
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the schools are at fault. The programs aren’t innovative enough or 
creative enough. 

Well, all that is true. Everybody should be doing better, but I 
think that when public officials engage in^ this kind of talk they are 
stimulating violence. They are bringing it into existence, and they 
are giving an ideology to something that is really criminal a..J turn- 
ing it into something which becomes very r omantic and very attrac- 
tive and provides a justification. 

I think this is true in our own school system. I think it is true in 
many college campuses where officials have capitulated in the face 
of violence. I think this is the greatest problem we face, however, 
when talking about a bill which would put a few additional adults 
in each building to take care of law enforcement. 

I made one suggestion : That you provide funds for someone who 
would be the equivalent of a prosecutor or district attorney. If stu- 
dents are to have due process, then somebody has to represent the 
public in the prosecution. 

At the same time that you are talking about putting a few addi- 
tional adults in the schools, we have just suffered the loss of 6,000 
adults. 

Our national president tells a story which has always been as true 
of our school system as it is today. It happened before he became a 
tMcher, when lie worked in an auto plant in Michigan. One very 
snowy, stormy day, a lot of the workers didn't show up on the 
a.s.^embly line. 

In the procos.s, af'er the assembly line, a car goes into an inspec- 
tion station where the inspectors run around putting marks on the 
places where parts were left off. Then the car goes into a section 
known ns salvage, where people put the missing parts on. 

One day there were a lot of workers missing from the assemlily 
line and a lot of the carSj as they were inspected, had lots of missing 

E arts. When they went into salvage there were loads of cars there 
Bcanse the salvage department couldn’t handle it. 

The way the foreman handled it that day was to go down the 
assembly line and start pulling workers oflF the already depleted line, 
telling them to go down to the other end to put the missing parts 
on. Of course, the parts were missing because there weren’t enough 
workers on the assembly line in the first place. 

It seems to me rather ti'agic and ironic that school systems across 
the country are cutting down on the n^ber of adults. The fact that 
there are 6,000 fewer adults this year in the New York City schools 
will mean that there will be more disruption and more violence in 
the schools. To put one or two or 10 security people or other people 
in the schools while removing 10 or 12 or 15 teachers, jamming up 
classes and getting rid of narcotics programs which were there last 
year and won’t be there this year, is just contrary to responsible 
public policy. 

This would be a fine addition if we weren’t also reducing the 
number of adults in our school system. To say we have reduced the 
number of teachers, psychologists, social workers and guidance coun- 
sellors so that there arc more children and fewer adults — and now to 
put in a few law enforcement people — just doesn’t make sense. 



I know this was proposed before these cuts and certainly not all the 
cuts are federally attributable. Some of them are due to State and 
l^al problems in flnauciug. Nevertheless, when you consider legisla- 
tion of this sort, it must be considered in the context of sending four 
security guards to a school and firing five teachers simultaneously, so 
that the number of adults in a building has really been reduced. 

Whatever program was there last year was inadequate. It is worse 
this year. This is foolish public policy. As I said, we wdll submit a 
memorandum on the specifics. These are the points I wish to make 
essentially: That a good deal of the destruction is financed by Federal 
funds through other programs ; and that, second, if we are to have due 
n-ocess, the role of tlie prosecutor or district attorney must be estab- 
ished. If there is to be due process on the student’s side, there must 
)e another side of that mechanism which does not presently exist in 
the .schools. You might consider that in terms of your ow’n legislation. 

Third, a good deal of what is happening is attributable to public 
officials. I don’t know’ how you can handle that through legislation. 
Maybe you can’t. I certainly can’t think of how you can prevent an 
oflicial from romanticizing a criminal art so that it takes on a noble 
look when it really is pretty ugly. 

Tliese are the areas we have had a good deal of experience with, 
and I w’anted to share them with you. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Shanker, you are the president of the largest 
teacher’s union in the country, aren’t you ? 

Mr. SiiAXKER. I think it is the largest union in the world of any 
kind. Yes, we have 73,000 members and w’e represent just over 80,000 
employees in our school system. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I want to commend you for your very frank and 
outright statenient on the dimensions of this problem, ^rtainly you 
come before this committee as one who knows the problem. 

I must tell you I am literally shocked to read this list of teachers 
that you have included in your formal statement, which will go at the 
end of your remarks here, and the kind of mayhem that is actually 
committed against teachers of this community. 

I w’ant to congratulate you for putting this in perspective and 
recommending a series of steps that can bo taken to deal with this 
problem. I think that your statement before this committee is about 
the most forthright statement that we have had from a person who is 
probably better qualified than anyone in this country to view this 
problem. 

Mr. Shanker. Tliank you. I would like to add just a few sentences. 
Teachers are not the main victims. The stuiients are, and it is 
about time that someone stood up and said the reason the students 
arc leaving our schools is not a question of integration. It is not a 
question of our schools being backward or not having good teachers. 

It is a question of the students not being able to go to the toilet 
during the day without being beaten up and without being robbed. 
This is the niajor problem, the fact that the overwhelming majority 
of students in our schools cannot have a feeling of safetv in school. 

Teachers are victims. I don’t want to minimize that, llut the over- 
whelming majority are students, and the largo number of people 
moving out of the city and taking their children out of the school 
system has nothing to do with new left critici.sms about integration. 
Mi. t parents want their children to learn reading, writing, and 
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arithmetic. Thej are not leaving because they read some fancy book 
by some new writer about a new teaching method. 

They are pulling their kids out of the schools, if they have enough 
money to do it, because everv time their child has gone down the 
hall or into the bathroom or down a corridor or staircase during the 
day when nobody was patrolling it, he has come back harmed. 

We have to start talking about it and we have to start exposing it 
and being very forthright and honest about it. We must start saying 
that the student who mugs a teacher or another student isn’t a great 
revolutionary who is doing it for some^ noble cause. He is just getting 
some money to take care of his habit or for some other purpose. 
Unfortunately, this has not been said by the chancellor; it has not 
been said by the board of education; it has I’t been said by the 
mayor of the city. 

It occurs. It is widespread. It is happening in more than half the 
schools in our city. And, more than anytliing else, it is responsible for 
the flight from the schools of anybody wiui any money. Of course, 
once they get out of the schools, these parents have to pay for educa- 
tion either through taxes in suburban communities or out of their own 
pockets in private and parochial schools. Then they arc removed 
from the list of j^cople who are supporters of the public education 
system. 

I want to thank your committee for holding these hearings on this 
very important legislation and for giving me the opportunity to 
present the views of the United Federation of Teachers. 

Air. PuciNSKi. I must tell yon that in all the years I have been on 
this committee and have listened to volumes and volumes of te.sti- 
inony on many subjects affecting the American school system — this 
subcommittee has jurisdiction over the entire elementary and sec- 
ondary school legislation affecting some 55 million ehildren in Amer- 
jcfi I must tell you that in all my y’cars I have not heard a statement 
before this committee that is more telling and more penetrating of 
the No. 1 problem in this country than the statement you made 
today and I want to congratulate you. 

Air. Peyser. 

Air. Peyser. Thank you. I am glad you are here today. I was very 
interested in hearing your testimony. I think the addition you have 
made by suggesting the appointment of a school attorney or district 
attorney for the school is something that I hope Congressman Bing- 
ham will thinir of as a possible position to be filled. It does make 
good sense in the overall security interest of th«‘ school. 

I also feel the question of backing down to violence is a very keen 
question in this country today. I too am dismayed at public oflicinls 
who give way to violence and try to characterize it as though it, in 
some way, were justified. 

Of course, I don’t believe, in any way, is it ever justified in these 
situations unless actu.al bodily harm or physical suffering is taking 
place where a person is being stmek and strikes back. In these situa- 
tions, it is not the case. 

I think we have seen in this past week or two the unfortunate 
ultimate reaction of backing down to violence and letting people 
who commit violence assume that this is perfectly logical and that 
they can get away with it. 
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At the Attica Prison, when the Governor acted in this direction, 
he was acting in the only way he could act, unless you are going to 
completely bow to a situation where violence in prisons is accept^le. 

I don’t believe you can or should ever negotiate with violence, so 
I am very pleased to hear your statement on that and I concur with 
it completely. 

A question I brought up this morning when we had a member 
representing the chancellor was the use of paraprofessionals in the 
school situation dealing primarily with the security approach. 

I suggested we woula look seriously into this and hopefully be 
able to use men such as our veterans from Vietnam, with proper 
training, to work into programs in the schools. Perhaps having a 
broad enough training background they could get into not the official 
counseling, out a relationship with people in the schools. 

Do you feel, from your point of view and the teacher’s union as 
well as the overall w’orking of the school, that paraprofessionals used 
in this kind of situation would create a problem for you or the 
teachers? 

Mr. SiiANKER. We represent 10,000 paraprofessionals in the school 
system. I would like to talk now about this particular notion of using 
paraprofessionals under one name or another for this purpose. 

Let’s take a look at New York City. Aside from regular police we 
have housing police, transit police, and correction officers. Originally, 
all of these different titles couldn’t command the same money 
because, the notion went, in order to work in these other areas you 
could be an enforcement officer without having all of the salary, 
rights, and prerogatives of a regular policeman. 

That worked for a few years, but now they are all on the police 
requirement sj-stem and they are all earning police salaries. It imsn't 
ended up saving anything and it has probably cost the police depart- 
ment some flexibility. Whatever force they have now, tney probably 
would have double the force, and the flexibility of using it and 
moving it to wherever they wanted, if it was a unified force. 

But as soon as you employ people to be peace officers, if you are 
going to train them, you may be able to bring them in at a lower 
rate. But as soon as they are walking, talking, and acting like the 
guy outside the school, they are going to demand to be paid that way, 
to be included that way, and to be represented the same as everybody 
else. 

You are really talking about a very short period of time before 
they will have all the economic advantages that go with that particu- 
lar job. So, I think, if the reason this is being considered is a bud- 
getary one, I would advise you to look at the whole history of this 
thing. I would say that budgetary and fiscal advantages would be 
very short lived. 

If you make a decision that there should be a separate force for 
schools, it should be because that is the best way of administratively 
organizing it. I don’t have a position. You can argue on this both 
ways. It may be that a separate force for schools would soinohow be 
less provocative, or could be trained more specifically for schools, but 
it may not be. I don’t know. But whatever economic advantages you 
think are going to accrue, they won’t. 





Mr. Peyser. Let me say this. My thinking of paraprofessiouals 
(^es not mean being able to pay them less money. My theory was 
that these people would be trained, net in the sense purely as law 
enforcement officers such as a pol.ce otficer would be, but with a 
greater scope that would get into the areas of basic counseling situa- 
tions. He ^yould not compete with the counselor, who is the guidance 
counselor in the academic picture, but a human counselor, if vou 
will, as well as being able to have some of the attributes of being 
able to keep order in the situation. 

The bathrooms you speak of are a very real, very practical prob- 
lem. I am well aware oi what exists in schools in New York City in 
tms particular situation so I think that my aim was developing a man 
who IS not a teacher, doesn’t need the training and background to 
be a teaser, nor does he need the training and background to be a 
police officer, bii/. he can be in between that area and serves that 
purpose at no financial loss. 

In this vein, do you think this would be an acceptable and practi- 
cal kind of situation ? 

M^ Shanker. Yes, if a sufficient number of such people can be 
found and trained. We have them in some schools in New York City. 
Commiimty people have been found and they are essentially para- 
professionals. 

In a number of places they are doing a very fine job. We are cer- 
tainly not opposed to the concept of using paraprofessionals and 
community people for such purposes. I did want to warn that in the 
long run it is not going to be an economic advantage. 

Probably what ought to be weighed in your considerations is, in 
the long run, v’hether 3 tou are better off creating a number of separ- 
ate forces^ in various institutions to provide *law enforcementj or 
having a single large force with traditional training. 

^ don’t know. That is not my field. I am not an expert in that 
held. I haven t done that much thinking on it. We have no opposi- 
tion to that notion. 

Mr. Peyser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Biaggi. 

Air. Biaogi. This is not the first time you have made these forth- 
nght statements. Some people might say you are old fashioned but 
they are fundamental; they are traditional. These are things that are 
inescapable, the conclusions that you offer and they have been quite 
apparent for .some time. 

Your people have been victimized. I think the evidence is there. 
You stated that tlie students have been victimized to a larger degree. 
You have been critical and I have also. We have conferred wntlf the 
chancellor r*nd his staff time and again. 

From your statement and from our observations there has been no 
forthright action^ taken. Wliat we hav’e is an erosion of authority. 
How' do you turn it around? 

It would almost require revolutionar}^ tactics in that sense. I think 
it can be done. It won’t be easy but it must be done in order to 
preserve the system. You stated something here that concerned what 
I enunciated this morning and subsequently confirmed by Dr. Pat- 
terson, that the statistics, as bad as they are, and the crime picture. 
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as bud as it seems to be, is even woi’se because the incidents of 
crime are not reported fully for any number of reasons. 

One of them you pointed out : the fear of an adverse reflection on 
the administrator or a school. I am sure it goes right up the line. 
The superintendent and the like are not interested in getting addi- 
tional statistics. 

Their attitude is keep it cool, keep it low. That is the general 
observation in the administration of this system and I thinlc it is 
deplorable and it runs right through the mmut from the education 
system through the mayor, because that is udiere it starts. 

You need an honest, courageous approach here and it has been 
lacking. In addition, we learned this morning that no guards are 
being assigned to eleinent.ary schools. You have teachers there. You 
have students there and there is no reason why you shouldn’t have 
all segments of the educational system covered to some degree. 

I would like to touch on that point. I think it is essential. For 
some ncople it is going to be counterproductive. They might not 
reali/.e it. You say civil service is being threatened. 

I am a part of civil service. I spent some 30 yeai’s in the civil service 
in various positions and I know it provided me with the opportunity 
to take my.self out of a ghetto. I am not so sure that without civil 
serv'ice I would have made it. I am not alone in this. 

There are hundi-eds and thousands who have followed that route. 
That. is the reason why civil service was instituted, to .avoid the old 
political spoils sy.stem. Irrespective of the structure, it still is a spoils 
sy.stc'i'.i, and it works a h.ardsnip ultimately on .all people. 

I am again.st anythin^ that threatens that particular structure 
because I think, in the Tong run, it provides opportunities for all 
people. There is one question I wanted to ask you. 

The United Bronx P.arents Associ.ation received $ 31/2 million as a 
tax-exempt organization. To wh.at extent do they contribute to the 
violence in the .schools do you know? 

Mr. Su.vxKKit. As T pointed out. in that one particular school, 
which isn’t even in the Bronx, they provided the people .and the 
buses to bre.ak up (he parents meeting that was in the Bronx, within 
their own jurisdiction. 

I should point out that some of the moneys were used for breakfast 
programs which were not very well coordinated, because three differ- 
ent groups "ot money for breakfast programs in the s.ame area. You 
have the phenomenon of Federal moneys going to three groups, 
each meeting in the same place with a choice of three breakfasts. 
That is .a lack of efficiency. 

But the money that is going into the United Bronx Parents is 
being utilized essentially to organize .a corps of people. They come to 
demonstrations. They come to community board meetings to demand 
that one principal he ousted and that .another one come in. 

I have a quotation. One of the emplovees of that organiz.ation 
recently wrote a hook. Her name is Helen Lurie. She is an employee 
of the United Bronx Parents. In a book, “How To Change the 
Schools,’’ which is a very interesting book — if you read it carefully 
you will see it is sort of a revolutionary handbook on how to destroy 
the schools — one of the, quotes is, “IVliatever you do, rememlxir yoii 
must be prepared to carry out j’our threat to block him” — that is the 
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principal — ^“bodily if the autliorities keep him assigned to your school 
in the fall. If the downtown officials know that you are serious about 
this threat, that you are organized and prepared, albeit reluctantly, 
to carry it out, tliey will more than likely avoid the confrontation 
and move him someplace else.” 

They are talking about a pereon who is licensed and appointed 
by the civil service, and against whom no charges have been 
brought. Nowhere in the book does she say the guy has to be a bad 
principal. As a matter of fact, she starts by saying that if most of the 
parents think he is good, start your own parents organization. Don’t 
go to the regular parents organization, start your own. It is a very 
good revolutionary manual. 

This manual was prepared as a series of lessons to parents who are 
employed under Federal funds by the United Bronx Parents. These 
very sentences, wliich are now published in a commercial book, came 
out originally as mimeographed pieces of information, as part of 
community training programs that are federally funded. 

Again, to repeat, I think it is great to send in security guards. But 
while the same Government is hiring security guards to take care of 
people who are about to bodily block somebody, those same people 
are being paid out of the same Federal treasury and are being trained 
to do this. 

Somewhere there has got to be some coordination. We are not 
spendii^ money to protect the schools but to attack them. 

Mr. Biaggi. That is all. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Bingham. 

Mr. Bingiiam. First of all, Mr. Shanker, I would like to say that 
the one specific suggestion you made in regard to this hill has alreadv 
been taken care of, so to speak, in a revised bill whieh I intrnduceil 
this week with the cosponsorship of Congressman Puoinski and other 
members of the committee. 

T there might be some problems with unofficial groups. 

I wonder if, in the discussion of the amount of activity that evolves 
from so-called romantic notions, they are now expanding that which 
I can see would be a problem iu some instances. 

You are not suggesting that all of this list of crimes are connected 
with that sort of thing, for example, homicides, forcible rape, rob- 
beries, and so on. We are dealing, in this bill, or trying to, with 
thinm which actually allow’ violence and crimes. 

Wliat proportion of crimes that occurred in schools, would you say, 
are related to these romantic notions that you speak of? What proposi- 
tion IS caused by the drug problem? ^Vnat is the peculiar incentive 
that lies behind theft or w’hatcver human passions are involved in 
rape and murder and so forth ? 

Mr. SiMNKER. I don’t know. A very small percentage of crimes 
are caused by the romantic notion, but a very large percentage are 
caused by the other reasons. I think there is an increase in the crimes 
caused for other reasons because of a knowledge that public officials 
Will fail to pursue the crime because they don’t view it as crime. 

Let’s take the fact that in a number of New York Citv high schools 
there has been destruction of property and violence against individu- 
als perpetrated at one level by the studenis, whatever their reasons. 
This IS taken by the chancellor to be an indication that, unless a 
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particular person is appointed as principal of the school, the place 
will burn clown. There is no question of educational qualifications, 
organization or anything else. 

What happens is that at one level a crime is committed. At another 
level there is an interpretation which makes that crime political. A 
.series of negotiations re.snlts in the. entire civil service and merit 
system being thrown out, a person who has the right to that position 
being pushed out and the appointment of someone else without a 
license, without certification, with the sole right to be put in as the 
only way to buy peace. 

1 went through this in the very lengthy 1963 strike. I never had 
a public official face me and say, ‘‘You are wron", the teachers don’t 
have a right to go back there.” It was always^ “You are absolutely 
right, but do j'ou realize that if we do justice in this case there will 
he riots ■(' The pl.ace will bum down.” In other words, all these were 
intellectual predictions of what the social consequences would be if 
the law were enforced. 

What is happening in New York Ci^ is that licensed and certified 
principals are not being appointed. Who is being appointed? IVlio- 
(*yoi- i.s jiicked by 10 or 12 people, u.snally under Federal funds — 
(*ither an antipoverty ]irograin or a model cities program — who get 
together and decide who tbeir candidate is. 

"When $25,000 and $30,000 jobs are distributed on the basis of 
thi'eats that the place will bum down, this has an effect. The stu- 
dents within a school are able to place their own actions within a 
context. There are adults telling tnem that they are doing normal 
work — that in addition to burning n room down and taking some- 
body's money, they have also contributed to the advancement of a 
cause. 

I think it would be ver\' difficult, from any scientific point of view, 
to say that Ix'causo people hold a particular view, the following 
statistical increase will result. But I have to believe that the ideas 
people have, and their actions based on those ideas, have conse- 
quences. 

If a student knows that his actions are not going to be viewed as 
criminal, but are going to be viewed by some people as having noble 
puimose, some who would not ordinarily engage in that action would 
grab onto that and do whatever they wanted. Some who were afraid 
to or ashamed to would, because there are people telling them that 
it's seiwing a good p’irpose or that it really isn't their fault — “The 
rea.son von did this is l)cc.Tuse of the system.” 

Mr. tlixoiiAw. Mr. ,Shanker. T know you have strong views on many 
of these matters and you have expressed them very eloquently. 1 
take it, since I am the original author of this bill, as a siimmarv of 
yoisr remarks, that you have no quarrel with this hill but you think 
there are other thinp that perhaps ought to be done first or that have 
a greater priority. 

For example, you mentioned the cutting down of the number of 
teaciiers, I certainlv deplore that and tjgty* it is enormo«isly impor- 
tant that we provide additional funds. This submmmittee is*engnge»l 
in other legislation which would provide additional funds for Fed- 
eral aid generally. 
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Am I correct in saying that as far as this legislation is concerned 
yon are in sympathy with it? 

Mr. SiiANKER. Yes, we support it. 

Mr. BiKOHAjr. Thank you. 

Mr. PcciNSKi. Mr. Shanker, I was going to follow up on that ques- 
tion. You listed a number of things that have to be done to improve 
the school system. I was wondering, is it your judgment that if all of 
these things were done, would you still have a good deal of this tur- 
moil being generated by outside forces in the schools ? 

Let us assume we clid find some means of giving the New York 
school system whatever funds it needs to do all things necessary. The 
thing that disturbs me is I gather that even all that in itself would 
not be enough to deal w’ith that aspect of the problem which you 
describe as being instigated by various outside sources that come in 
the school system, not necessarily within the system itself. Is that 
reasonably correct ? 

Mr. SiiANKER. That is right. 

]\Ir. PuciNSKi. Then, as I see the problem, this legislation has 
meaning but you also need substantial Biinncinl assistance to bring 
vour school system into that standard of quality (hat you are seeking. 
Then, it seems to me, you also ought to take a look and see whether 
or not some of the things that we make available for other Federal 
programs are not counter productive. 

Mr. SiiANKER. That is right. 

Mr. PrciNSKi. Those are the three ingredients that I see as neces- 
sary. 

Mr. SuAXKER. I want to sav that we have a job, too, we in the 
schools — not just the teachers, but the school system as well. Nothing 
that I have said should be taken to mean that everything is being 
done the right way. 

^Vlien you thinlc of how schools are organized, they are economi- 
cally very efficient in the sense that if you paid the same hourly wage 
for students as one does for baby sitting, it would lie much more 
expensive. 

But there are students who can’t sit for 6 hours a day and concen- 
trate and listen. It is very hard to do. There aren’t too many adults 
who can do that either and if any of us at home on a Saturday took 
our own children and had them sit down at 8 :40 in the morning and 
stav in one spot, listen to us till 12 noon, then grab lunch for a while 
and do the same thinjg for another few hours, probably someone 
would pick us up for being cniel to children. Yet scnools are typically 
oriranized that way. 

Now some students have pretty long retention spans and are able 
to do that and profit by it, some a little less. But there are some who 
just can't. Now these students aren't necessarily violent or engaged 
in criminal acts. 

Most of what goes on in school doesn’t come under any of those 
categories. It is a fact that a teacher has 30 students in a class and 
thive of them nred some individual help. Maybe they just need to 
sxt on romeone's lap or to hold someone’s hand, or they don't have 
thy»atience to sit still or be quiet for that long a period of time. 

They are yelling and screaming and saying things, and b^use 
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there are a few in a class like that the teacher can’t really teach the 
entire class. Wlien you have a group of 30, it only takes one, two or 
three to make enough of a disturbance so that the teacher has to 
spend most of the time on those three, calming them, rather than on 
those who are more capable. 

I realize that this is not within your direct purview. But it is an 
important part of the problem — not of crime, but of the whole ques- 
tion of order and disorder within school. It seems to me that while 
you are moving in this direction, the schools have to be thinking of 
what kind of programs to have for the student who can’t or won’t sit 
still. 

What do you do with the student? One of our major problems is 
when you have a student in junior high school who is as big as I am. 
He hasn’t learned to read yet. He spent 7 y^rs in school and hasn’t 
learned to read, and he is pretty sure he isn’t going to. And our 
laws say that he must go to scnool. 

I am not saying that we should send him out to a bunch of jobs 
which don’t exist now anyway, but certainly the student has not been 
able to read and write after 7 years can’t learn in a normal classroom. 
We have to find a different kind of environment for that student so 
he can regain some belief in his own ability. He is not going to 
regain it by putting him into exactly the same kind of school with a 
teacher, blackboard, books, and eveiwthing else that resulted in 7 
years of failure. 

So there are things the Government has to look at. How are funds 
being used in these other areas ? It seems to me that school systems 
have to look to the organization of their own programs and whether 
they, to some extent, aren’t promoting a gootl deal of disorder by 
compelling students to go through something which they will just no 
longer accept. 

Mr. PucixsKi. There is a popular belief that a good deal of the 
unrest and violence in schools is somehow related to racial problems. 
I find in the “Report on Stability and Disruption in the Public 
Schools” of New York City, the commission found that the racial 
composition of the student body was not found to be a constant factor 
in scnool disruption : 

Acadeni liigh schoolii that were primarily white had fewer incideot!i of 
diaraption per thousand pupils than academic high schools that are primarily 
black and Puerto Rican. Schools with mixed populations tend to hat > similar 
rates of disruptions for both academic and rorational schools reirardless of the 
weight of the ethnic balance. 

The obsertations of the team and the results of consultations with stndents 
suggest that, among minority students, the problems stem from apathy, aliena- 
tion. antagonism toward the school, and a failure to adjust to the curriculum. 

Would you car© to comment on that aspect? Perhaps I should read 
another section here to pot the whole thing in context. TI;e com- 
mission found that : 

Rearoms for school unrest were triven as security problems, narcotics, bniiding 
utilisation, poor facilities, and racial conflict. 

Neither academir nor rocationul principols indlmted that nirriculnm plnveil n 
major part in problems of disruption. This is in direct n{ipositi<>n with student 
Tiews as garnered during the rlsits to selected high schools during the course of 
the inrestigatlon. 

Is it possible that putting the guards into the schools are a very 
important element. How can we adjust ourselves to these other ele- 
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ments that add up to disruption of students, if there is any validity 
to this report ? •' j 

Mr. SiiANKER. I would question one part. I think there has been a 
stroi^ racial component. I am a strongibeliever in school integration, 
but 1 think the facts indicate that our integrated high schools have 
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min^. There is no question that there were such components in 
Franklin K. Lane, in George Washington High School, ana a number 

?i ^ schools. I don t know the reason for the report minimizing 
tliat, but this has been a factor. 

As far as curriculum goes, I think there are a number of different 
aspects. I think the mIiooI system has to deal with them. I can’t see 
any legislative way of dealing with it. 

If you take a place like Gwrge Washington High School, all you 
have is a sloppily administered school with a lot of students who have 
no place to go or have the wrong courses. It was the kind of thing 
wiieie anybody walking in, on a commonsense basis and after talking 
to a few shidents, would realize that many of their grievances were 
very Hist. Teachers and everybody else in the school would attest to 
that fact. 

^^ e also need sonie alternatives, as I just told you, for those stu- 
dents who aren t going to make it in the usual program. But part of 
this report, that students see curriculum as a maior problem, is due 
to something which I think is very unhealthy, there is a common 
notion talay that the student knows best: that if he says he isn’t 
interested in a certain subject, therefore that subject isnf relevant, 
and something the student thinks is relevant ought to be the cur- 
I think that that is a lot of nonsense. I do not think that all stu- 
dents, or even most students, are qualified to know what it is that is 
ping to prepare them. The purpose of this is not to make them 
happy at the particular instance they are in school. If they can be 
happv while they are there, that is very good. But the purpose of 
sch(ml is, of course, to give them preparation for things they have not 
yet had experience with : a world in which they are going to live and 
in which thev are going to work. 

Part of tW problem, ajjfain, very frequently supported by top 
school officials, is the notion that what constitutes a curri^lum 
should 1» a hunch of things that students like at that moment or 
that they feel .hey ne<^ at that moment. If they don’t feel thev need 
It at that Piemen t, it is irrelevant. It isn’t a modem curriculum. It 
isn t a jroofl thinir* Part of this is the movement to have students select 
their teachers and principals and be on boards of education or col- 
lejTB boards of evaluation. 

I think this is an unfortunate national phas< that we are going 
through. I don’t know what can be done legislatively, but here 
amin, a rationale is given to students not to study or to learn things 
that they may not he interested in at that moment. 

It would be prrttv rough for a student to say today that the enr- 
nculum IS goon. I think he would be pushed and shoved bv h’s fel- 
low students. There is a national wave, an ideological ware,* where if 
anybody says you are still supposed to leam to read, write, or count. 
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and if you are not doing something that is relevant and right on the 
spot, then you ai-e somehow an evil, horrible person. You are not in 
the 20th century. 

That is part of an overall trend. I am sure it is correct that a lot of 
students reported that, but I don’t think that it ought to be accepted. 
I don t think that educators— that includes the teachers, the chancel- 
lor, members of the board of education and many others — ought to sit 
back and say ; The students are right. If they don’t like a particular 
subject, it IS not relevant. 

to have enough hardness 
to be able to talk to students and say that a person at a given stage 
of development doesn’t always know what ne needs later, doesn’t 
always know what is best for him. The society that is providing the 
schools has to have the voice as to what is needed — not the student 
who IS in the school at that particular time. 

Mr. Peyser. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Yes. 

Mr. Peyser. I agree. I don’t think students can necessarily pick the 
right curriculum and know the right subjects. This committee is 
involved with a number of studies that do involve broad curriculum 
change. 

The^ are studies by educators who have come to us and I think 
there is change in the making. I think a lot of it is going to be for 
TOtter education. I don’t want your comment to be read that I didn’t 
feel you meant that we should be holding firm to a curriculum, not 
to make a change. 

Mr. SiiANKER. I think we ought to make changes, but I think the 
changes ought to be made on the basis of scientific and thoughtful 
study as to what the diet ought to be. What I am saying is that if 
someone happens to want to live on a diet of all candy because he 
likes that, and those of us who know better think that isn’t the right 
diet, we should have the guts to say no. This doesn’t mean we should 
keep feeding him what was there yesterday. We constantly develop 
new ideas as to what that diet ought to be. 

Mr. PuciNSp. Mr. Shanker, my own feeling has always been that 
we really don t give teachers enough time to spend with their stu- 
dents. n e work a teacher all through the day, 5 days a week, and I 
have often felt that the single greatest shortcoming of the educa- 
tional system is a lack of counseling, whether it was by the teacher or 
the counselor. 

I have, on a number of occasions, suggested that we ought to have 
teachers teach 3 days a week and then have 2 days to spend working 
with the student in a more personal manner. 

The dmgregation bill working its way through the House— it 
has already passed the Senate— in which the President calls for 
billion on a 2-year program of aid to schools undergoing desegrega- 
tion would make possible this kind of a prtmam, teacher training 
counseling, smaller classes. Those things woul<L 

Do you feel that kind of additional money can make any significant 
impact on your problem f 

M- 8H.\xan. Significant is a hard word. I think it would be 
worth while. 
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I would like to point to the experience of John Dewev High 
School m Brooklyn, which is a school where instead of taking ^English 
1 and English 2, they work in 7-week semesters. The students get a 
chance to take^^hakespeare’s tragedies and comedies, Dickens, ^law, 
and modern ihovies, et cetera. They cover 4 years of English, but they 
do it with a lot of electives. In addition to regular classes, students 
have large periods of time where they can work on their own. And 
if they pass the course on their own, it gives them more free time. 

In other words, the students are motivated to do reading and take 
the examinations without going to class. Teachei’S are assigned to 
study centers within the school, so the student isn’t alwaj'S looking at 
the teacher as someone ut the head of the class saying keep (juiet and 
listen to me. The teacher is somebody who is sittuig next to him 
when he has a question, on a one-to-one basis. 

I think this, more than anything else, is creating a better atmos- 
phere in that school. Instead of the teacher being a military sort of 
drill sergeant, you walk through the halls seeing students look at a 
teacjier, say mg, “Is your wife feeling better ? How is your son, John ?” 
If only for a few minutes a week, the student has a chance to 
have a relationship with human beings which is very rare. This isn’t 
counseling I am talking about— it is just a chance for them to relate 



1 of the things that 

teachere don t have very much time for is to be just human lieings 
with their students, because when vou have a iiia.ss of students vou 
have to treat them as a group. Tliis is resented sometimes b\ the 
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The other thing teachers dpn’t have much time to do is to really 
talk about what they are doing and thinking about, and to work 
tOOTther with their colleagues. 

Teaching is a veiw lonely occupation. There vou are, locked into a 
room for vour whole life with 80 children. Wfieii you get out for a 
little while to have lunch, you «nerally feel something that is 
^uivalent to what, I guess, a soldier feels when he has bwn in the 
trenches for a penod of time. There is an awful lot of blowinir off 



One of the things that ought to be looked into is what has l>een 
done in hmgland m recent years. They have things called teacher’s 
centers. They are hang outs, of a sort. They are clubs. They are a 
plaOT where teachers go after hours, where they can just socialize 
if they want to. Also, it is a place where they can sit together at the 
end of a week and talk about the problems they have had, about the 
failures that one had and the successes of another. 

Having had a chance to look at those centers this summer, we 
would support the creation of this kind of facility, which gives teach- 
ers, after hours, a chance to exchange, plan, and think without 
compelling pressures. If von told tencliers, you have to go to a cer- 
tain place and do so and so, there would lie a great rebellion. But 
to reate a place where they can go to have coffee, a drink, or a piece 
of i^ry, and where there are some books and materials and other 
teachers around, has turned out to be a very good thing. 

I think that moneys should he allocated to enable teachers to spend 
tune with students on an individual basis, and to spend rime with 
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their colleagues, because this is missing They are with students only 
as a group and are with colleagues very rarely. 

Those two things could bring about some great changes. Changes 
mandated from above really don’t work unless you retrain and 
bring along the people who have to bring these changes about — the 
teachei-s in the classrooms. We know that the great failure of cur- 
riculum reform is that the books have been very brilliant, but it is 
I'ery hard to get the practitioners to actually change. 

?iir. PucixsKi. It is interesting to hear you say this and I think that 
follows in line with the findings of the stability research team which 
said, among other things, that the observations of the team and the 
results of consultations with students suggest that, among minority 
students, the problems stem from apathy, alienation, antagonism 
toward the school, and a failure to adjust to the curriculum. 

It seems to me, the program you have outlined here could address 
itself to all four of these problems and perhaps in that way lead to 
some diminution in the violence in the schools. 

In trying to get a general aid bill through Congress, there are 
those who always tell you that we concentrate too much on money, 
hut as we look around the problems of education in America, money 
is a problem. 

For instance, you laid off 8,000 teachers and I am trying to figure 
out how you can run this system having chopped off 6,000 teachers 
and the kind of problems that is going to create. I am going to thank 
you veiw much for your testimony. 

Mr. Binoiiam. I would like to ask just one last question. I know the 
time is limited, but I am very curious to know this, Mr. Shanker. I 
tliink it is related to this problem. One of the desperate problems of 
the New York school situation is, I nm sure you recognize, the feeling 
tliat manv communities, in the past, have not been involved. 

I was brought up in the city of New Haven. In many cities like 
this you have 100.000 to 150,000 people. They elect the school board. 
Tliev feel they can make decisions with regard to the schools. 

We have PO communities in New York of 100,000 people. What do 
you think can In* done to give those 80 communitiw of 100,000 
people a feeling that they have a say in what happens in the schools 
in their home district ? 

Mr. SiiAXKER. If vou want to give people a feeling, that is one 
thing. But I don't tliink it will lie a vepr con^t feeling. I don’t 
think there is any way of chopping this city up into communities in 
the sense of smaller communities. You don’t have the same com- 
munication. 

I have, for 3 years, lived in a small communitv about 60 miles 
north of New York City. We elect a school board. We have plenty of 
school problems, but when somebody runs there, eveirbody knows 
who he is. There are three local newspapers, the annual affair at the 
volunteer firehou*.**, a library affair and a hospital affair, ar<d so 
forth, and everybody knows everybody else. They^ may not like e'lyry- 
bodv else hut at least yon know ’who yon are voting for and against. 

Now vou take the New York City community school board elec- 
tions. Cnless yon are a member of the CFT or the local church or 
antipoverty agency, or something else, and decided to to out for 
some reason, there is no way in which the people in a New Yark 
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community could really know who these candidates were or what 
they stood for. 

The New York Times didn’t give an awful lot of space to the 31 
districts with about 900 to 1,000 people running. The television 
stations didn’t do it. The News didn’t do it. There aren’t very many 
local community newspaper in New York City and those there are 
aren’t well supported. 

X just don’t see how any of the methods of trying to bring some 
measin-e of community control arc going to succeed in a large city, 
because everybody knows who the mayor of the city is. They have 
heard his name because the media devote a lot of time to him, but 
nobody knows who the members of their community school board 
are because nobody spends any time on that. 

I think you may create a feeling that ijeople are participating, 
but, really, are they? Wliat power do the people in your community 
have over the budget cuts? They have no local taxing power. Thev 
don t pass a budget or referendum. What they can do over 3 veare 
IS to vote someone in or out of the community school board whom 
they don t know. That community school board can hire or fire a 
superintendent, which really means that they're playing a game of 
musical chairs. 

This is n*ally a worldwide movement. A lot of the protests of 
students and others around the world are a demand for participa- 
tion and a rebellion against the welfare state, against bureaucracy, 
and against the growth of our own union, to some extent. There is a 
feeling on the part of teachers that they no longer want to be part of 
a paternalistic structure. They want to be participants and in on 
something. 

I think the way to participate in a place like the City of New 
I ork IS to participate in the visible politics of it. If you look at alter- 
natives like these community bc»aids, they aren’t going to get 10 
percent of the participation, activity, understanding, knowledge, or 
visibility of your regular political structure. I think there is no wav 
around it. I think somebody who doesn’t like what is going on in 
schools has to join the local club — if it can bring pressure where it 
counts. It counts in Albany and city hall, but it ^esn't count in that 
local community. What can cIuIm do? 

Mr. IhxoiiAM. I don’t want to pursue this further. I think that is 
too^mote to get people interested that way. I think there is a serious 
problem here of alienation, to use a commonly, perhaps abused 
word. 

I don’t know what the answers are but I think we have to give it a 
of thought. I certainly want to thank you for your time here, Mr. 
Mhanker. It has been a most interesting session. 

Mr. SiiAXKca. 1 think the worst thing in the world is to give people 
a feeling that they are participating, when actually they are poww- 
les^ Right n^ow, I think we would have had a much better chance of 
doing something about the 6,000 layoffs if everybody knew that there 
was someplace to go to put the heat on. 

\^»en (^ntrahxation first came up, I had a discussion with one 
of the major proponents of the idea. After 4 hours or so, I looked at 
him and said, “I>o you really think .Tohnnv would learn to read better 
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if we broke New York City up into 80 districts?” He said, “Of course 
not, but they won’t blame you or the board of education or Mayor 
Lindsay. They can kick out their own local community board.” 

I think this is a terrific strategy to put these poor people into 
powerless positions where they have no power to raise money. They 
really have veiy little power to spend it, once you consider other 
contractual, l^al obligations. You just give everybody at the local 
level the feeling that tliey have terrific power when they have abso- 
lutely nothing. 

I think that when you promise people, or create a feeling in each 
local community, that you are imlly giving po^/er and you are really 
giving nothing, then you are sitting on a tremendous keg of dyna- 
mite unless we can find a w’ay that makes sense of really spinning- 
off power. That is somethii^ else. It is a very difficult thing to do in 
a complex place like New York City, but that is what we are talking 
about. 

What I am talking against is not a spinner-off of real power. Wliat 
I am talking about is the image and the feeling that all these people 
in local communities have pow’er, when actually all they are electing 
is a bunch of possible scapegoats to the situation. 

Mr. Bingham. We could go on all night. They do have certain 
powers ns regards the selection of district superintendent. This is a 
very broad siibjcct. I know we have no more time. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Shanker, I certainly want to thank you for your 
testimony today. I believe you have not only given us a go<^ insight 
into the meaning of this legislation, but you have also given us a 
pretty gootl idea of what we can do in Washington to help this 
situation through other legislation. 

I am deeply concerned though by your statement that very often 
one program financed by one agency of Goveminent helps create 
the turmoil and the problem that we try to solce in a program by 
another agency of the Government. 

l*erhaps the left hand ought to know a little more what the right 
hand is doing, and the right hand oi^ht to know _ what the left 
hand is doing if you are ^ing to be looking at that. It just so happens 
that all the things you discussed here come imder the jurisdiction of 
our committee. 

Mr. Shanker. I want to thank you for this opportunity. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

Prepared Testimont op Albert Sharker. PREsroEXT. New York Citt 
American Federation op Teachers 

This week, in two schools on the Lower East Side in Manhattan, sererai 
teachers were held np and robbed at gnn point. In a school in the Sonth 
Bronx, scores of police were required to keep order, as "actlTlsts” disrupted 
the openinir dajrs of school. In a school in Ocmd Hiii-BrownsTlIle in Brooklyn, 
two flres labeled snspldons by the police broke ont and damage was extensive. 
These are part of the new statistics of the new school year — a new year b^n 
with students under the saperrision of S.OOO fewer adults than last year 
employed in the schools. 

The budget squeese in the New York City school system has raised a very 
serious and fundamental question— can the New York City school system insure 
the safety of students and teachers with such drastic personnel cuts in the 
face of last year’s records which indicate that close to 1.000 teachers and stn- 
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dents were assaulted in our schools? The UFT began compiling statistics of 
assaults on teachers last year; in a three-month period 66 such assaults were 
reported to our office, and over 200 during the year. We can only guess how 
many go unreported. Assaults by students on other students are so widespread 
and so often unreported, it is probably impossible to gather completely accu- 
rate statistics. 

There have been teachers in our schools who were doused with lighter fluid 
and set afire — others who were beaten unconscious — others who were raped — 
and many robbed. And there have been students so badly assaulted tliat they 
required plastic surgery. So we are grateful for your committee’s attention 
to this most serious problem of insuring safe schools — a problem that plagues 
not only our school system but many educational systems around the country* 
especially those in our great urban systems. 

What’s needed in order to provide safe schools? Money and backbone! 

We need funds to bring all those teachers in our city who were laid off back 
on the job so that the pupil-teacher ratio is set at manageable proportions. 

We need funds to provide security personnel so that criminals will not re- 
gard the schools as fair game for robbery and assault. 

We need fuiids so that programs that were working and are now wiped out 
because of budget considerations are reinstituted. 

We need funds so that those youngsters who cannot “succeed” in the regular 
school setting can be helped in alternative educational programs. 

We need funds so that narcotics education can be expanded, for drug addic- 
tion is one of the causes of unsafe schools. 

In other words, while we strongly support your efforts at providing safe 
schools through better school security— and that is absolutely vital — we implore 
city and federal officials to recognize a greater commitment to our education 
system if it is to survice. 

And what does backbone have to do with it? The Federal Government must 
have the backbone to refuse to provide funds to those individuals and groups 
that are active in campaigns to disrupt our schools . . . campaigns which 
have led to violence and serious injiu*y. 

The problems that the New York City school system had at George Washing- 
ton High School during the last school year present a clear example. (I am 
sending each member of the committee a copy of DIARY OF A TEACHER, a 
detailed account of what took place there, for your study.) Despite the fact 
that United Bronx Parents training director, Ellen Lurie, was involved in 
directing the activities of the -"‘activists” in George Washington High School 
that disrupted parents meetings and incited students to violence, and despite 
the fact that Evelina Antonetty, the head of United Bronx Parents, has been 
active in leading school disruptions in the South Bronx, Mrs. Antonetty’s group 
was the recipient of numerous federal grants, one totalling $3% million. 

Let us look at the published views of Mrs. Ellen Lurie, who has been for 
many years a top official of United Bronx Parents. In her book, “How to 
Change the Schools,” (incidentally dedicated “to Mrs. Evelina Antonetty and 
all the other members of the United Bronx Parents— without their support 
and ideas, there would have been no book”) on page 151, Mrs. Lurie discusses 
how to get rid of a principal of a school whom you don’t like: 

“Whatever you do, remember that you must be prepared to carry out your 
threat to block him bodily if the authorities dare to keep him assigned to your 
school in the fall. If the downtown officials know that you are serious about 
this threat, that you are organized and prepared, albeit reluctantly, to carry 
It out. they will more than likely avoid the confrontation and move him some- 
place else. . . .” 

Now is it in the interests of the government of the United States to fund 
individuals or organizations who disrupt school board meetings, create con- 
frontation and violence in our schools? I am sure that you agree with me that 
the answer is no ! 

For these reasons and for reasons of efficient administration and proper con- 
sultation with school professional staff, we respectfully urge the committee to 
delete Section 6, Item b, and limit grant funds under this program to school 
districts only. 

We would appreciate an opportunity to send a memorandum to the committee 
at a later date commenting on certain technical aspects of the bill. 
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Mr. PrcixsKi. Our next witness is Mr. Gregorv Faulkner, wlio is 
a former student at DeWitt Clinton High Schoof. I understand von 
have just graduated from DeWitt Clinton High School. Perhaps Mr. 
Bingham would like to introduce ytm. 

Mr. BnTCHAM. I would just liire to say Mr. Faulkner and I met on 
various occasions. I know of the work he did in terms of trrinff to 
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**” *"™*«*- 1 "> ’»'y •“ppy to h.™ 

STATEKERT OF OIEQO BT F ATTLOEl. FOEMSR STUDEET DtWITT 

cinrroR high school 

^*PPy to be !»re »nd hare this oppor- 
Jmity to testify before the committee on this eery important bill 

^ the city of New Yo» V t£foIlowing 

highest rate of tmancy of tny 
school sTStem in the United StatM." ^™«icy oi any 

VewToIi .? to contronerVj statement. 

tmanCT because schoob are 
lai nnsafe This J«r f had the opnortimity 
K^-Tif of^Vitt Clinton HiS^hoo’ 

^ had the opi^imity to trarel aronnd the dty to 
ma^ of oar janior hig^ scho<^ in an effort to answer many of the 

ShSi'^nS!' ** * 

The ^ (t^ion I ^ the must wis hev imieh am I gaini to 
get ^1 op Is Iheie a drag problem I rnforltmatelT. theie^^not 

tn« everjthing they m«fitioned was there. 

prwident of DeWitt Clinton in the spring of 
****i'^ *"** ”P ***“’ ”»<* achodlSders. 

ril^tKr^ support of the majority of students at 

Chm^. even thoagh it meant gmng np much of their accrstomed 

In^hTwrit^’iJIImS had to car^ a program card which had his 
ipnch penod stamped on it. in older to eat lunch. This made the 

hn^ moch kmger and took more time in general. The hmch «riod 

® minutes so the cafeteria conld be c&ied 

^In^thTSsT ^l^T conflict when they earned 

first of DTopnin, it w*s reported by the costo^an 
that damage |or oar sclratd was down g5 percent. The halls were 
qm^r. Be^, they had a lot of people in the halls. We didn't 
know wither they were students or niTthat was cot oat 

orioiJ.nl^*- \L!i" Pklf ^ foond that many members who had 

^r e now lean^ the sqnad. One afternoon we had a meeting and 

iMving the sqnad was h^nse 

Sl!i T /il!*^* iMid to think abont^college and tl^ 

had to take a job to raise a Kttle eitra money for cobS, ^ 

some as jimiors, it was to help at ho^ After the 

m«tin^^ stndent coanal voted to tiy and Ld some wafto ^ 
SOTO ™®*M*y to provide a stipend for members of onr sqnad so they 
emdd stay a little loiror in the afternoon. ^ « so rney 

i” r”ro"^ii5:4t ^ 

h.ropl^S’^IXt t. b Urn. HJl. WOl wmUd 

The school term ended and most of the students looked forward 
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to nothing renlly happminir in Septemher. As a matter of fact, we 
really were afraid of September, and in September wre rpeited oor 
school with an enrolhnent of 7.-PX) students, up 1.2no ^ince June. 

Clinton was made for 4.400 stndents. Becanse of such a lar^ 
enrollment it was im po s si ble to know who was a Clinton stndent or 
who .ras not. Crime in the school rose sharply. When we canirht 
someone in the school cansinir tronble. the fnnny thin^r ^as he was 
never a Clinton stndent. 

There was one story that I can relate in particnlar. One day a 
nnmber of stndents and I were in the cafeteria and we noticed there 
was one stndent in the caf^eria who nsed to stay there three or 
fonr times and eat three or fbnr hmch<?s. He stayed in the fonrth. 
fifth and sixth period. 

We knew nobody in the school had three periods of Innch. We 
went and asked him if he conW show ns his pro^nram card. He didn't 
have one. He didn't know what it was berawse he didn't po to 
Clinton. 

Ife was jnst someone in the neighborhood who saw Innch being 
given ont. He wasn't in to canse trouble bnt if he had been some- 
body who wanted to canse tronble. if he conW get into the bnilding. 
anybody conM. 

-Vt the meeting of our stndent senate, there was a vote taken, ask- 
ing the stndent conncil execntive committee to find a way of getting 
IT> cards for every stndent with his pictnre on it. The conncil con- 
tacted several places and the cheap^ we conW find would cost 
$ 10 , 000 . 

The school could not afford to pay this price nor could the stu- 
dent government. H.R. 3101 would nave. It is therefore my hope that 
this bill would be brought before the Congress as soon as possible. 

Clinton's new president go to the junior high schools and say 
high school is a saf^lace to be. 

Mr. PrmsKT. Thank you very much. Mr. Faulkner. Ton hare 
heavd the testimony earlier by Mr. Shanker and I think you were 
here *^his morning wVn some testimony was given. Isn> it correct 
to assmne that there is a serious problem of violence in the schools ? 

Mr. F.\rt,K!VT*. I think it is a very serions one. There ^finitely is 
a serious problem of violence. I think the lersoos are beca u se the 
schools, as I mentioned before, are so overcrowded the stndents 
become fmstrated and angry. 

The violence takes many forms of the damage to the school in 
general. This year, for instance, during my term we had chairs being 
thrown ont of windows becanse the stndents were packed into 
rooms. 

We had one class that had 50 stndents. I could see their frustra- 
tion. They got angry and threw chairs out of the room. We went np 
and talk^ to these gnys. We said, “WTiy did you do it ?" They said, 
“The school is messed np anyway. I am not g^ing anything out of 
it. The teacher is afraid of me.~ 

Most of the teachers were afraid. The teachers I talked to were 
afraid. Sometimes you may even have a proUem going np to the 
teacher. She didn't know -iraat you were going to do. whether you 
were going to beat her up or whatever is going to happen to her, so 
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she w«s worried and it hronirht down the whole lerel of the school. 

Mr. Pmxsiti. She w*s sraied and joo were scwred. 

Mr. F.xrxitxKR. Yes. 

Mr. PmxsKi. And the voonjr people are not <mite sure what atti- 
tude they are coins to from the teacher and the teacher is not 
quite sore what attitude she is coins to set from the student. 

Mr. Prrst*. First of all. I want to thank yxm for heinjr with ns 
today. It is very helpful havinir someone who has just been inrolTed 
in the school s^em. I would like to set a specific recount becanse. 
very often, in Con g re j x s we don't c^ the opportunity of talking 
directly to someone whose problems we are tryin|r to solve. In this 
case the problems are in the area of violence. 

.Vre there particular areas of the school that are 3pecific places 
where violence takes place or is it jnst as you see. vaTrdalism and 
physical violence of ««tndents? Can yon tell us something about it? 

t’or instance, today the bathroom problem was mentioned where 
fi^ts develop there.' How do you feel about this ? What ate some 
of the facts ? 

Mr. F.\ri.itxrR. There are some areas in the school. We tell incom- 
ing freshmen yon had better not hanc around in the bock of the 
cafeteria. Ton micht come in contact with a person who. as I said 
before, is not a Clinton student. 

We tell them also when they are leaving a clas s room — I was told 
when I was a freshman, as a matter of fact — not to linger too far 
behind coins down a staircase becanse yon didn't know who was in 
the staircase. Yon didn't know who was behind yon. 

Mr. Petsfr. -Vie there any cases of someone, to your knowledge, 
who was getting beaten np ? 

Mr. F.\ri.itXER. I had one instance where a student came to me. 
There was this kid who had been beaten over his head. He was 
knocked nnconscions. This was outside the school. He only had 
cents. He was knocked unconscious and he was found by tfie police. 

Afr. Petser. In the 4 years that you went to Clinton — ^you were 
obviously very active in the stu^nt* body and would have’ a pretty 
good awareness of what was going on. Can you ns a feeling of 
how prevelent this is? How much does this really happen? 

Mr. FAO.KXER. The dean kept a record and from his reports; 
times a term. Every H months at least 66 persons wonld he attacked 
or hurt. 

Mr. Petser. What about the narcotics ipiestion ? I>t> you feel this 
was a widespread pmbleni. the use of narcotics? 

Mr. F-Art-KSER. We are a large school, of coarse. Many people 



pusher did come into the school and some policemen didnT act as a 
police officer should. 

They beat the student up who was pushing the drugs. Because of 
this we had a major con f rontation in the school- I think there are 
pnshers who are comtns’ in. It has happened. I think, in many cases. 

There is a place — I think a pnaa store — where students and par- 
ents know there are d r ug s being paslied. We called up several pre- 





cincts to «5k protH-tion for th*t .mi. The 

Trr ronW not art protection, that thcT wooW not ^ to the store. 
We called serer.! times hot they ^Wn t aa „# 

They thoneht this w*s ont of their jnnsdiction. As * 
f*c*. aot kind of tiristed .round becanse it is n^t in the middle 
of the two precincts. O ' is the 51st and ow is t^ 52d, so wWver 
tre trould call the police station they wonld say it is his precinct or 

it is his precinct. We ant the mnaroond. ^ j. . j 

I think part of this is becanse they felt we were stndents and 

stndents weren't equipped to handle very many of 

and they thoneht we weren't matnre enongh or hadn t learned 

enonsh to take on responsibility. We shonW leave thm In.n^ teachem. 

'There were many instances and many ca-^es, for instance, tl» 
nrohlems of orercrowdinir and dmcs. where i^hine ^ 
by the teachers. It mostly came from the stndents and the stndent 

jpiyemment. 

In many cases when we did make some pmeress we ^je jTiti- 
ciied by members of the teachers' nnion. .\s a n»tter of fact, we 
were cfiticiied for not hayinir accomplished anythi^ cr^wtive 
when we ^ two extra positions for the school to be used in any 

way the school needed. , » t- -p-j 

We were criticiwd by the chapter chairman of the I nited redera- 
tion of Teachers as bein? working toward the h^ interns of 
eachool. beine criticieed as beiiur irresponsible and several other 

thinss we were called at a meetinir. * 

I think this is a ceneral thinff. Stndents aren> respected Stndents 
are told yon are too yoninr. Ton just eo to classes. Ton dont caie 
what happens in the sch<^. I think, in this year, if thin^ don t 

chance. tW stndents are eoni* to aivenp. • j * •* 

I talked to the new president and he is a little wornw aMnt it. 
He says if he can't jet cooperation from members of the facnlty and 
the principal he is really coinc to beirin to feel that maybe the pwpic 
who are callina for tea'rinc down of th** school and breakinc it np, 

maybe they are right. , _ 

f sometimes am getting to feel a little bit that -way mj^f. Wt 
aren't gettinc any response from the people wjw are responsible 
leaders: Stndents haven't gotten that respond. We are toW ^ are 
kids. Jnst go to yonr classes. Get yonr credits, get yonr mark and 

graduate. That is all Ton are snpposrt to do. . . . 

If we don't begin to listen to stndents and respect ns as ^dents 
attendinc the school and realize that we have some interest m trhat 
is happening in the schools. I think the schools arenT going to make 

” Mr. Bnvr,HAW. Mr. Fanlkner. I think yon said in yonr statement 
that where real serions crimes had occnir^ in t^he school that ^n- 
erally those were fbnnd to be people that didn't belong in the scho^. 
One of the things yoa tried to do with the student patrol was to 

keep them ont. 

Mr. FArurmiR. Tes. 

Mr. Bnron.AW. Is the student patrol stiH gomg , 

Mr. F.\njtyra. As of now. no. There was no patrol term when 
I left because, in effect, many of the students bad to rai» .or 

their housrfiold. We received a proposal from Albany that said we 
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couW nuilw proprpal? on how w.' woaM like to «j»nd in th» 

?»'hool »nd oor propnml was that students he pven a stiperd — not 
rt-ally he paid — ^it he *iven a stipend for senrinff on the sqimd. 

fhir proporal wasn't arrepted. The sfndents had to leare the 
srjTiad. They said they don't want to leave. TTiey still remained on 
the sqnnd diirinff tlteir ferio^ls or niayhe their hineh perhxl 

htit they had responsihilities at honte so they had to leave in the 
afternoons which meant the srhool was virtnariy rnisernre in the 
afternoons. 

Another point I wonH like to make. Onr principal left the school 
at 2 o'clock so we had no administration after 2 o'clock. There was 
nohody really nmnimr the school. The first thin* teachers wonM do 
is mn to their checkont point, checkout of school and leave. These 
are pmWems we faced. 

)lr. Btxr.HAW. Earlier in the dr.v we had some dhcnssion about 
whether stndents in the hi*h school would accept the parents friwn 
the commnnity or the area to help with patrol activities to see that 
l^ple don't in that don't hekm*. What do you think about that ? 
i>> vou think students woaH accept that ? 

Mr. FArr.KirER. "We wocW not accept thai. In Clinton, for instance, 
we had stndents who were members of the football team serve on 
the sqnad and everybody knew who the members of the football 
team were and they ^re respected in ;he school. 

If a imy on the football team said can I see your program card 
and he was known in the school, he was more likely to be treated as 
a security force. He w» known as a member of thie school who was 
simply tryin* to provide some service to the school and he was 
respected. 

We do have two gnards in the school. W'e have two iniards who 
are in hack of the cafeteria drinkin* coffee five periods a day. There 
were two per»r»s who wnnld walk amund the hall and ev e r y t i me 
there is a mnszin* they are never around. 

They conH have b^ done away with. I think the (nnrds were 
put there primarily becanse of the union, but I think the money that 
was nsed for tho9 g n ard s could have been given to the students 
who wanted to go to coTle^ or help in their homes. We couM have 
had studrats on patrol. 

Mr. Btst.hak. I think there was one police officer who was there 
for many years who was hi^dtly respecte d Mid got along very well 
with the stiidents. 

Mr. FAn-KSTEK. Tes. He left us to take another job. He was re- 
spected by the studoits bec a nse he was straight with us. He sup- 
ported helped us out. He sat down with me and went over the 
whole tiling and toW me what the p roceun re was. He pointed out 
how we couM file a complaint. 

He was very helpful to the students. That is one reason why the 
students respected hhn. 

Mr. BrruHAsr. Thank you verv much. I appreciate your coining. 
Mr. Petser. Mr. FauDmr. before you leave, is there' tn3ttWng we 
havHi't touched on here that yon would Kite to tell ns about the 
srhool situation or is it pretty well clear at this nointf 

Mr. FAtrtKTfEn. The major thi^ I wanted to get acraes is people 
are going to have to b egin Kstening to the students becanse as I see 
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it. stiKrlents airn> heinsr IwterwH trv They *re heinir treate<i as people 
who do not nnderstand the proNems of the whool system 

If people wonW jnst on>'e, instead of listeninir to peo ple w ho are 
interested in pmtertinjr the union or their partirnlar interest srronp. 
if thev wonW oore listen to the students who are tW most a ffect^ 
by this sort of thine and not say that we are not equipped to snesest 
tliines. I think this is a major prr»Wenn. 

We are not listened to We are not thonjtht of as hein|r important 
in the «s'hool. Owe that happens it will hrine about the answer to 
these problems. 

Mr. Pets**. Thank you Terr mwrh. Maybe you can roorey bark to 
your own |rronp that at least yon hare given your message to a con- 
gressional committee. We have listened to what you say and will see 
what *^n be worked ,wt. Thank yon venr much. 

Our next witnesses are Mr. Bobby Rogers and Mr. Harvey 
Onstdyk. We are very pleased to have yon with ns. 

n AiEKorr or iobbt toosis saitst oostftk. ochoo l 

SECinUTT A9T19DKT COMMTRSS. BOUOW OlOAMEEATIOW 

Mr. O r e mi K . We have had some very brilliant opnort unities over 
the last coople of years, hut there is a lack of leadership and the 
fault goes across the board. I think the numlwr one need in educa- 
tion in Xew York City today is for the leadership to stand np and 
say how it is to be. 

Without this leadership »here is a tremendous erosion. There are 
lery few higli srhool principals waking np in the morning who can't 
wait to get to their schools so they can make a great experiment. 
Most are jnst trying to snrvive. 

I think the basic flaw is to realize the real mltnral difference that 
we have be t ween traditional middle class erhication and city schools 
in an nrban area. Take Giftoo. X.J. 

The town deci d ed not to have two high schools hnt rather one 
bec au se it v-or.ld hurt the strength of their football team and their 
hand. Ton can still have a school system of S.OOO in a town like 
Clifton, X.J. and it will still fnnerion, but you cant have up to 
fljioo kids going to DeWitt Clinton High 5*ch<»l, or Evxnder Childs 
High JVheiol, O e o r g e Wa^ington High School and not have chaos. 

it is simply bec a use most of the students going there are not get- 
ting the has^ supportive services met in their lives that are met in a 
typical middle class family structure. A lot of these kkfe don't have 
fimily doctors and lawyers. They don't have economic input. 

Therefore, what we have is con fu^o n. But we can get out of this. 
We have got to change our structure. The recommen^tions that ^ 
are going to make. Congressman Bingham, fit directly into your bill 
which we most enthusiastically sought. 

In onr judgment, there needs to he three fundamental changes. 
First of all, we have got to ’>reak it into anall units. In most commn- 
nities. if you take a Short HilK X-I. or White Plarns. X.Y. or Larrh- 
mont. you cant cut classes in those schools and get away with it. 

In Xew York City you can cut any time 3 rou wart. Le* than half 
the kids in many sclvools dont g»» to school. We ha^e got to get con- 
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trob hnrk. In • mkldV-clM rnmmvnitT rnn <*nn alciriMni on 
th« ftr4 Aoor and Fnfrli^h on the third and expert the kid to 
*et from one to the otl»r. 

Onr ^onte^tion is break down the schools into <anaHer units. It is 
impoepiWe for the tearher to to know the kid. Why not break it 
flown into email nnitef Mr. Ro^rs is, ri|rht now. ^rinc leaders h ip 
to one of the most exritin* experiments in the whole country m 
ITarran Hi^ School where we hare a high school that is bein^ 
broken, for the first time, into Ifi small nnits. 

I spent all of today ^n^ aronnd to the new aHematire schools 
that the Chancellor has srt l-’l of them, where yon hav “ attempts 
to tejhn to hare unity. I>\ITtt Clinton Hufh School has a little 
alternative school that is jtist betfinnin^. 

We have jeot to *et these schools broken down into smaller nnits 
with five. six. or seven teachers to X amonnts of students. We ran 
maybe beahn to restore some kind of cootinnitj and then maybe 
teachers can have faculty meeting and talk ahom the kids b ec ao se 
they all have that same strident in their class. 

I'ntil this happens we are to continne to have chaos no 

matter what happens. Second— this speaks directly to yoor bill — we 
have got to hepn to deliver systems rudit into thew srimols. 

Yon can*t get Johnny the services that he neeffe. TV teacher who 
has to giet it for him doesn’t know how. The maae of poverty pro- 
grams and city hnreancracy can’t get the resonrre to the needs. 

What ^ wonH like to suggest is that there isn’t any re as on whj 
the «ecnrity officer enn’t he mnitipnrpose. It wnoH be a tremendonis 
upgrading of his own feeling of worth. There em’t anv reason why 
s^nrity gnartK if trained right and handled ri^t and reemited 
right. conWn’t become ombndsmen who would be able to deliver 
STiine of the social services that yon wonld need. 

Tliere are tremendons le^l. medical, economic needs, which are 
many of the reasons why the kids disrupt onr s-hools. The last 
thing we recommended is that these small nnits he set np all over 
the nrbnn aiva. 

Many don’t go to collejie becanse they don> feel it is isn’t leading 
anywhere. Now the doenmentation on this is irrefntahle at this point. 
In liWR the Ford Foundation gave ns almost a million dollars to the 
I rhan League to begin Harlem Prep 

Postmaster Blonnt and Mr. Shnltz of the Ijahor Department 
helped. 'The Post 0®ce gave $4 million to begin postal a c a de m i es , 
which were little alternative schools set np in six different cities and 
mn by post oCce employees. 

^Hie yonth worked in the post office at night and school during 
the day bert the schools prepared them to go to college. We have 
seen sitnation after situation where small nnits have been pnt to- 
gether where they work. 

In t enns of the paraproftssional security oficer. there has to be 
tr^ndoos nf«rading on this. We can’t taBt aboot seenritr people 
being on a per diem w’thont any work in the summer, can’t 

von l«ve some sort of interiockinir where the man can work all rear 
round? 

Why canY w« begin to npfrade sane of these men and women ? 
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Many of them hatr tho ahilitv to roTlMfp This 

^ hol^ propram rooM b? mi exciting infnmon of %U k^nds of new life 
in the system. Bobby, you probohly want to spewk specifically on 
some thinp>. 

Mr. Roocxs. I WHS hired by Hollow to do some research on secnrity 
enards in the hoard of edtication. We went to fiie schools. Theiv 
was a committee formed by Hollow and a portion of ffollow called 
Street Workers, Inc. 

The committee was made np of representatii^ from 10 larse 
corporations. The corporations were Moraan Guaranty. Pfieer. West- 
ern Electric. Chase Manhattan. Bankers Tmst. Alexan^rs. Bloom- 
in*dales and corporations of that natnre. 

My preTions w*ckjrronnd : I workol in the street academies for 
years, both as a street worker and as a teacher. I was a hmnness 
administrator for the 14th .Street .Vcademy which Mr. Oostdrk 
talked about. 

-^ffpr that. I worked with the mayor's office on the educational task 
force and had the opporttmily to so into maybe 50 hish schools and 
talk to many of the j^ncipae and find ont siome of tfie information 
that isr«lly not distributed to the public about prin'dpafe, their 
staff, mr. students and what is really coinir on in the schools. 

Also. I spent 7 mcmths at Georje Waidiin^on Hifh School, that 
Mr. Shanker talked about. Dnrinir the course^ of time^ I was up there 
were about four priiMnpals. Xow they hare a principal np there who 
is Terr pood. I think he isminp toeet the job done. 

I was also at DeWltt Cnnton Hu^ 5Vhool on a few occasions. The 
recommendatioos that we came up with — the security committee 
which is made np of corporate pe<^. Fust of all, the corporate peo- 
pte hace 200 years of experience in srcurity and what t^iey came up 
with were recommendations for improving spcuritr within' the board 
of education. 

To preface all the recommendations, the security members felt it 
was Terr necessary to mention the fact that serarity is not the 
answer tr. the problem with the school systesn. SccuTity is one of th *> 
effects of wh.it is soine on in the •schools 'of Xew York Tity. 

The reason why securi^ in the Few York City school ststen i is 
t^ way it is today are: Fa I, in March 19«8. tl» board o? educa- 
found the nerf to put security officers in certain schoob in the 

ptards ww Imphaxanfly put tocKher. There was no 
orientation, no administration, xery httle dirertion as far as sec urity 
imards were concerned. Trainhur was mostly police oriented. Tb^ 
were my impersonal. 

Many seenrity paards i^re fr u stra ted polkeinen and had no fcel- 
injEs about stndnits and didnT care about st u d e n ts. Fot until Forem- 
ber of last mr did they do somethinf. Dr. Patterson bos been tryinp 
to do sometniitf wMi s een ri ty. 

Mr. Oist<^ Mid the Harlem Street Workers, lac., pit to the 
Boar d of E ducation and get permission to do a Shidv with the use 
of corporate people and we came up with 55 lecominendations. Do 
yon want nae to raw! off some of the recom m e n d a tion s ? 

Mr. PETsea. I wouM like some of them, not 55. If yon would high- 
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liftht a coaple of them it woahl he interesting Do yoo have it in 
written form incidentally. Yon coaM let ns hare a copy. 

Mr. Rogos. What we hare now is not complete. It has to be 
edited and some chances made so I donY hare anything to submit. 

Mr. Petsol 1 wonld appreciate, when you do hare it. to send it 
to ns in W ashin^on to this committee. 

Mr. Rogeks. Most of the recommendations are with the adminis- 
tratiop. and training of secnrity guards. Secnrity ipiaids didn't get 
trained as far as wing personal with stndents and understanding 
their proble ms . 

-Most of the trainn^ was towwrd poBce-type tactks. There 

WM rery little criteria for selection of secnrity gnani^ Some of the 
thirds rectmmended were derelopinent of a wonable profile for an 
idwl security guard and should include things like attitmle, person- 
ahtr. ability to relate, emotional stability, community badcground. 
skills and training. 

We recommended that the total system of the board of education, 
which includes UFT. teachers, students, paraprofessionals. outside 
commnnity. should be apprised on what tw function and duties of 
secnrity guards are. 

■piis type of docnmcntation was nerer done. Many of the staff 
WM people within the school system don\ know what s ec urity guard 
<wies are. Most of the security guards donY know what thw func- 
tions are end how they should operate in situations. 

The training progriun that they had was something like weeks 
trainw. « hours, and it wasnY in depth. We recommended that 
SKurity guards paid on m annual basis and there be some type 
of upward mobility buih into their jobs so that thqr couH w 
employed during the summer, possibly with dty agencies who had 
security guards on vacation. 

Th e attMw Iance for security guards was very low bec a use they 
wovteig on a per diem basis. They were not paid for school 
hohdays. However, now they have a anion. I think they are part of 
the Teaaasteis Union and they wiH be paid for 10 montte a year and 
th^wonY be paid daring the sunmier anmths. 

There is also a leconuneBdation thid the nauw^ secarity guards, be 
changed. They should be taught things about first aid imd educated 
about the type of curri c uhi m available in the sidiool. beh^ a kind of 
a helper as far as the students are c on ce rne d . 

We also leconunended that w c uri ty guards be given some type of 
crecfit for the training they have from dm board of edncation that 
would eventuany lend to some tjjpe of career. We reconmended 
that they be a dvise d about the various colleges that offer careers in 
this ripe of field. 

I thmk I should stop ri^t now and maybe you dmuld aA some 
questions. 

Mr. Petseb. What is your profesmonal capacity ? Are you a teadier » 

Mr. OosTBTK- I am the preside nt of Hollow and its major func- 
tions are two. One is the de v e lopm ent of s tree t workers, whi^ is 
attnnpting to professionalixe the paraprofessi o oab. Second, is to 
attempt to take corporate reso un. e s and mterfnce them with Ciovem- 
ment reso n i v e s . 
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Mr. Bixghajc. I do understand you are very much in favor of 
this bill. The stress of your testimony is that the type of thing that 
could done under this bill that is contemplated could really have 
a much w 'der effect. 

Mr. OosTDTK. Absolutely. Why put a man into a school just for 
secnritv when there are so many otWr things he can do as well. 

Mr. But do ywi believe it is_ worthwhile to have a pro- 

gram that is aimed specifically to the security problems ? 

Mr. OosTDTK. Abrolutely. ^Vgain, it ought to have a greater encom- 
pass to it. 

Mr. BnroHAX. Do y a have any comments, Mr. Rogers, about the 
discussion we had here with some of the other witnesses on student 
patrols and using parents for this purpose! 

Mr. Rogers. That was one of the recommendations, that parents 
and community people be used in the schools as some type of secu- 
rity. also students and be paid some kind of stipend and be super- 
vis^ by the security guan^ who have the proper t]rpe of approach 
toward security in the school. 

This was one of onr recommendations. I have some comments 
abo^ things that )fr. Shanker said. As I said. I was up at Gmrge 
Washington for 7 months and I think he said some very good things. 
I can't take that awav from him, but I think Iw oversimplified the 
purposes of some of the groups at (3eoige Washington High Schwl. 

tried to make it appear as though tl^ gi^xips were receiving 
money mmI solely using the money to disrupt the school system. 
There were people womng with the task fo. e who had kids at 
th« schools who also worked for the Bronx Teachers Association. 

It wasn't as though they were complete outsiders. These people 
had kids there. He didn't mention the fact that there was a split 
between the Parent Teachers Association there because the controlling 
body was predominantly white and the student bo^ was predomi- 
nantly black and Puerto Rican and they split and formed another 
parents group which eventually became a table group. There was a 
big issue there for 4 months over table. 

Mr. BnvGHAK. Complaint table f 

Mr. Roctb. Right. What eventually happened was that the table 
was hardly ever used, but that is not even important. The fact is, 
those peo^ were up there and the Federal frads that were used 
were not solely used to disrupt schools. 

There was 'a book writtm. I agree on that, but there was also a 
pamphlet written which documented all of the incid«mts. There were 
some very bad incidaats at George Wellington High School that 
kind of Mewup the situation a little bit more because this is avail- 
able to all TFT members. 

I think he said some very good thin« Imt there are people who 
should have been invited to this type of thing who have some insights 
also on what is going on and what he happened in the school. 
Ma 3 rbe these peopn from the Bronx Parents As^iation should have 
bew here. 

Mr. BrxGHAM. .Are you famihar with the Bronx Parents Associa- 
tion e a group ? 

Mr. Rogers, ^o. I know some of the members. I was on the 
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premises for 7 months and a few times I was there and they entered 
the school for whatever reason it might have been, I was there and I 
couldn’t say truthfully that all the parents that came up there v/cre 
from the Bronx Parents Association. He wasn’t on the premises so I 
can’t see how he can say that. I was there. 

Mr. Binoham. In what capacity were you there? 

Mr. Hooers. I was on the Mayor’s Bducational Task Force which 
was a OTOup organized to try and find out what was going on in the 
high schools. We did some things a lot of people don’t know about. 

U e ^ve information about principals who were totally ineffective 
and inefiicient. We hope we will eventually get some of them out of 
• ^9^ mentioned something about civil service. I am not anti- 

civil service, and then I am not procivil service. 

I think within any system you have some inequities. The inequi- 
ties of the civil service system in relation to teachers is that teachers, 
regardless of whether they are competent or incompetent, once you 
ha ve a certain amount of tenure you can’t move them. 

What has inevitably happened is, throughout the system, not only 
on a teacher level but on an administrator level, if a teacher is 
incompetent he is placed in another district. The same thing is true 
as far as administrators are concerned. You have numerous allegedly 
incompetent superintendents who are moved. It is like a cycle. 

I thmk it is an inequity ns far ns civil service is concerned. 

Mr. Bingham. Thank you. 

Jlr Petmr. Mr. Rogers. Safety is the kind of thing that affects 
education. Tl^ students feel insecure and the teachers feel insecure. 
It IS ve^ difficult to learn in this kind of atmosphere. From your 
observations, how would you approach the safety problem ? 

Mr. Rimers. I think it has been perpetuated through the news 
media and other infliiential areas. For instance, the principal now in 
O^ge Washington I think IS a very good principal in that he is a 
gOM administrator. He can handle problems when they come to him 
as far ns students are concerned. 

He has n^charismn. He is able to handle people and sit down and 
discii^ problems at his particular institution. Just the other day when 
school opened ^ a Monday there was a big thing on TV on ABC 
about Geor^ Washington High School about the problems it had 
last year and the fact that the rain might have quelled some of the 
disiurbances that occured. 

chnnS^”^^ ^ though the public is not giving George Washington a 

Air. Petser. Maybe you are answering the question for me now 
Are vou saying that concerning the safety problem of harrassment, 
in effect, some of the statistics we have been looking at hei-e are not 
as bad ns are being painted ? I am trying to find out what the problem 

Air. Rogers, "miat I am trying to saj is the answer to the problem 
IS not security. You can have the most efficient and effective security 
forces in the school and it will continue to get woi*sc if vou don’t 
have innovative eduction. It is a problem but it isn’t whntyoii have 
to concentrate your efforts on today. ^ ® 

Air. Peyser. Would you be in support of the approach 
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taking now, Congressman Bingham’s bill, which is aimed primarily 

at the :j8(fety factor? , ^ . 

Ml' E«)aEBS. I am not really sure I understand. I am m support of 
it but I see a greater need for moneys Ming other places. I m there 
is an immediate problem right now which^ is security but tM long- 
range goal should be a concentration of innovative education, not 
only in the high schools, but especially in elementary schools; kinder- 
gartens and things of ihat nature. tt- o i. i 

In the past week I have been over to Harran H^h ^hool and wo 
were going over the records of students there and believe it or not 
I didn’t see but one reading score there that was above seventh 
grade. AH the other reading scores of thoee records we were looking 
at wew - . ^j 9, 3.2. This is Harran Hi<^h School. 

. K l^t high school in the city but I would say that 90 
pert?^¥, H ^ ^orda had very low reading scores and if we are 

§ oii!tsf ><i ■ t'ldle ihe problem of education, 1 think there is an imme- 
iate R 

We shouid leally do something about kindergartens and grades one 
through six because in 10 years those students are going to be in our 
junior high schools and our colleges. 

Mr. OosTDYK. Let’s have a real programnaatic solution. 

Mr. Peyser. As the chairman statM earlier, there are several major 
goals our committee directed to the much larger problem of educa- 
tion and curriculum and subsidy for school programs, which is what 
we are basically aiming at. 

This is more specifically aimed at the problem of the safety issue. 
Mr. OosTDYK. 1 spent this whole past week in whools and have 
seen a lot. There isn’t any question we need security people in the 
schools. It has got to be the right kind. I hope they enter into a real 
program of change. 

I^body has got an idea how we are going the turn these things 
around. If you think we are going to put more and more guards in, 
no, I don’t think tl»t is the flavor of what you are saying. 

But what we do need is these translators, someone who knows the 
languages, two cultures. I have never yet seen one in the school. In 
G^rge Washington there is a faculty of 200 with maybe 15 black 
teachers. Many teachers live 16 miles away from where they work. 

I think that we have to have a translator. But in getting that trans- 
later, he is part of a larger solution. 

Mr. Peyser. Wo thank you very much gentlemen. Out of necessity, 
we have got to call this hearing to a close. I thank you all and 
Congressman Bingl^ for participating. 

(whereupon, at 4 :40 the hearing was closed.) 
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THE SAFE SCHOOLS ACT 



VBIBAT. OCTOBBB 88, 1971 

HoI'KE op RKn<K8ENTATlVl'::8. 
GeNEKAI. Sl'HCOMMiTTKK ON KuLTATIOK, 

OK THE CoMMirncE ox Kul'cation and Lvhoh, 



Bouton^ Mohh. 

The subcommittee met at 0 am., pureuant to call, in the John F. 
Kennedy Federal Building, Boston^ Mass., Hon. Mman Pucinski 
(chairman of the subconunittee) presiding. 

MemUM-8 pivsent : Rvpi’(>8eiitutives Pucinski, uiid Hicks. 

Staff membere present: John F. Jennings, counsel; Thomas J. 
Gerber^taff assistant ; Dennis Taylor, minorky counsel 

Mr. Pucinski. The committee will come to order. The General 
Subcommittee on Education is continuing today a series of hearings 
on the Safe Schools A«t, H.R. 8101 and H.R. 10041, introduced % 
Congressman Jonathan Bingham from New York Ci^ and cospon^ 
sored by me and Congressmen Badillo, Perkins, and Scheuer and 
CJpngresswoman Hicks. The purpose of these bills is to assist school 
districts in reducing criines committeed against children, faculty 
membei^ and employees in elementary and secondary schools. 

The General Subcommittee on Education is especially interested 
in these bills because of hearings we conducted earlier this VMr on 
the extension of the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act. During 
the course of those hearings wo heaid of a rising wave of crime in 
our schools, a phenomenon which is jeopardizing the very process of 
educating many of our children especially in the ghettoes of our 
law cities. 

Tnese findings were corroborated by a survey conducted by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delmquency of one hundrM and 
ten school districts durii^ the 1969-70 school year. That survey 
showed that crimes committed in schools have more than doubled in 
the 1^ 6 years. Some of the more startlirg increases are as follows: 

Robberies increased 806 percent, narcotics l/)69 percent, crimes 
by nonstudents 2,600 percent, and assaults on teachers a staggering 
7,100 percent. We are particularly concerned with the groww ti* 
of assaults on teachers in the public school system. 

Our hearings in New YoA City a few weeks ago showed that so 
far this year 67 teachers have been assaulted seriously, 27 had been 
raped. In one instance, they ^rew lighter fluid on a teacher's dress, 
and then lit it. This ir the kind of violence we are concerned with. 

At the subcommittee's first hearing held in Now Yoric City on 
September 17, we heard from administrators, teachers, and students 
of the city's public school system. Their common conclusion was 
that a wave of crime was sweeping the schools and that much of it 
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was directly related to narcotic use and to tlie presence of outsiders 
in school buildinra. 

A i-eMit conducted for the school board, > “Stability and Deception 
in the Public Schools of New York City,” concluded that the best 
means for dealing with this crime was to hire more and better 
security guards, additional school aides, and additional guidance 
personnel, and to seek smaller school populations and facilities for 
pupils unable to adjust to the school. 

The subranunittee is here today to hear testimony from local 
school adminirt rotors, students, and other officials on wliether there is 
a need for this Safe Schools Act or some other act ivhich would 
assist school districts in coping with the rising tide of crime. Our 
primanr emphasis will be on Uie Boston scho^, but we have also 
scheduled witnesses from Springfield, Mass, and Providence, R.I. in 
order to obtain a broad scope of eapert opinion. 

We are concerned w’ith perhaps one particular statistic, that as far 
as we can ascertain last year vandalism in the public schools of 
America cost the taxpayers of this Nation in excess of $200 million. 
We aro very pleased to be here this morning. Mrs. Hiclm is with us 
today, and I wonder if she would like to add to my opening state- 
ment. 

Mis. Hicks. First of all^ I <»rtainly want to thank you for coming 
to_ Boston and bringing this bill before the people who are concemra 
with the problems of violmoe in our scnools. We know here in 
Boston that we have done little or nothing rtlative to the construc- 
tipn of new schools on a high school level or even an addition to 
high schools, so that they_ have left our high schools overcrowd^ 
which seems to be the basis of our problems. Last year, October 1, 
1970, I appeared before the school committee because we were 
^vely concern^ relative to violence that was in the schools of 
Boston at that time, and I asked the school committee to set up an 
unpaid commissrion that would study the violence in the schools, and 
I ®ni happy to say they did this and that we do have someone from 
that con>m,^tteo who will come before us about the findings of that 
particular report. 

I f«l felte only way we can combat this is by the State, Federal 
and city government all joining hands in order that we can give to 
our ^ys wd girls the quality education. Again, on behalf of the 
I^ple of Boston, we welooine you here, and we are grateful to you 
that you will come here to listen to the testimony from our people 
who are gravely concerned about this problem in the Boston public 
school ^stem. 

PuciNSKi. Thank you, Mrs. Hicks. I am pleased to have here 
our General Counsel for the committee, Mr. John Jennings, and also 
attorney Dennis Taylor representing the minority on the committee 
who IS here with us today. Our first witnesses will Mr. Douglas 
Foster, headmaster of the Jeremiah Burke High School of Roxbi^ • 
Mr. John ^t, headmaster of Hyde Park; Dr. Charles M. Bernardo’ 
sumnntendent of schools, department of bublic schools. Providence 
R.I.; Mre. Brown, principal, Martin Luther King Middle 

School, ROxbury; Miss Maiy Consodine, headmaster. Girls’ High 
School of Roxbury ; and Dr. John Deady , superintendent, Springfield 
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public schools, Springfield, Mass. We are very pleased to have this 
very distinguished panel before us this morning, and I would wel- 
come you to the witness table, and would suggest that perhaps we let 
you make your opening statements in any manner you will wish, and 
then we will have a chance to develop some of the questions. So, why 
don’t we start with Mrs. Will Ella Brown. 

8TATEMEHT OF MBB. WILL ELLA BBOWI, FSDICIFAL, MASTH 
LUTHEB mo MIDDLE SCHOOL EOZBUBT, MASS. 

Mrs. Brown. I represent the Martin Luther Kii^ Middle School 
ill Dorchester. We have a student enrollment of 828, approximately 
200 more than our top enrollment la^ year. Wo are located in tlie 
heart of a ghetto, and we have all of its attendant problems. We had 
a staff of seven to one, 23 of whom are black. We have been liit 
from two angles this year. We have an increased enrollment, and 
we liave a reduction in staff, and by staff, I am referring to both 
teachers and aides. 

The mailer’s austerity prograni as well as the loss from the Federal 
funding has caused a reduction in staffing and in the services which 
we could provide for our students and me community. As a result, 
we have many critical problems this year that we did not have in 
years past. Thank you. 

Mr. PcciNSKi. Perhaps wo could now hear from Miss Mary 
Consodine. 

(Prepared statement follows:) 

PREPARBO STATBMBIfT BT MART A. CONBOOmB, HBAOUASTBR, 

OiRLS’ High School or Boxrubt 

Since tbe copy of H.B. 8101 reached me late tbit morning at achool, I have 
had little time to study it with a view to preparing written testimony. Cer- 
tainly the purpose of the biU as stated on page 1 is conunendable. Safety from 
disturbance, organised demonstration, and crime or threats of crime is indeed 
a requisite for teaching and learning. Where pupils and staff are located and 
known to be located at specific hours in specific buildings, they can, become 
targets for violence in such forms as attack, breaking into a building, arson, 
theft, repeated disruption of classes. Tbe maintenance of securi^ by the 
presence of police and firefighters is naturally welcome when needed, but it 
is not the long-term answer. 

A relatively small number of pupils or outsiders bent on trouble, the presence 
of pupils incapable of learning in normal classes and therefore frustrated be- 
yond self-control, tbe presence of pupils emotionally upset for whom other in- 
struction and space have not been provided because of lack of funds, and the 
lack of more professional staff trained for tbe control of crime and its causes, 
and of enough paraprofessionals to aid building security — all these causes of 
disruption could be dealt with in whole or in part by funds now lacking in 
local budgets. 

Without going into detailed specifics, let me mention a few types of dis- 
turbance that have hurt my own school greatly since the beginning of tbe 
school year 1070-71. 

1. Firei and flre-alarm $ — ^There are 20 fire-alarm boxes in the building, tbe 
number of which I have been assured cannot be reduced. By law we must 
evacuate tbe school at each alarm. There were about 100 alarms sounded in 
1070-71 and 20 since Sept 8 this year; last year we had days with four and 
six alarms. We become targets in tbe street for roving gangs who shower tbe 
girls and teachers with rocks. With a reduced and improved fire-alarm system 
we could carry on far better educational instruction ; with security aides we 
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could wau'ta boxen and stop entry bj some who break in for tbe purpose of 
emptylnar tbe acbool. 

Ten flres of serious proportion and 22 of leaser proportion bare occurred 
at Girls* Hlcb School since September. 1070. There were and are arsonists 
In tbe acbool popnlatlon. Funds are needed to set up some type of punishment 
and/or help for aucb people. As tbinss stand now they are often only trans- 
ferred to another school 

2. Three bare been 12 cases of assault and battery on staff members In 2 
years, 8 by strangers, 1 by a parent, and 8 by our pupUs, and aereral by 
pupils on ^Ua. Tbe pupils are returned to school by tbe court In most cases, 
again with a change of school, but not a change of behavior, nw provision 
of funds to treat these disturbed girls Is a necessity; staff and bulldlnga 
must be provided and with reasonable speed. They might take tbe form of 
model or demonstration programs funded by the government, as explained 
In Section 12. of H.R. 8101. 

These are not tbe only causes or types of disturbances of tbe educational 
process, but they are among the most disruptive for every pupil’s educaUon. 

8TATEMEHT OF MISS MART COHSODIME, HRA0MA8TEB, GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL OF ROZBURT 

Miss CoMSODiNE. I am Mary Consodine, headmaster of Girls* High 
School in the Bozbury section of Boston. We had a relatively quiet 
and easy life until about the beginning of last school year, at which 
time, like a ton of bricks, violence and difficulty descended upon the 
school. We are not a very large high school. Our enrollment is about 
600. It is down to about 60 m>m the expected enrollment. We have 
a staff of approximately 18 to 20 students to a teacher. We always 
have an excellent staff. 

We have become a district school since we were moved sometime 
back. Most of our students come from Rozbury and the South End. 
This has caused some of the difficulty because there has been com- 
munity involvement. We are so close to the Dudley Street area th<>* 
it causes confusion. 

Mr. PuoiKSKi. Mr. Foster. 

STATEMEHT OF DOUGLAS FOSTER, HEADMASTER OF THE 
JEREMIAH BURKE HIGH SCHOOL OF ROZBURT 

Mr. Fostbb. I am Douglas Foster, the headmaster of the Jeremiah 
Burke High School in Rozbury. Prior to accepting my present 
position, I was assistant headmaster for the schod for ti^e last two. 
and a half years. Currently, I have been deluged with multiple Are 
alarms since the second day of school, and because of the involvement 
of pupils and faculty trymg to cope with the upsetting situation as 
brougnt about by this, the school has had dimculties and we are 
trying to get at the gnuss roots of the difficulty. I find that looking 
as far back as I poshly can, that perhaps this stems from the w^ 
young pMple at the senior high scnool level try to cope with diffi- 
culties. If you go back into the elementary level, you mid out that 
young people have to make simply one adjustment, and this one ad- 
justment is one with the teacher who teaches the youngsters all sub- 
jects. When they get to the senior high school level, they have to 
make multiple adjustments, and we are trying to get at the cause 
rather than trying to treat symptoms. I think much more research 
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will have to be done from the Department of Health, Education and 
uHfare to nnd out how the young ])eople are growing up t^ay. 

Aow, aiuwenng to the violence m achoola, yea — we l»ave had dilR- 
'*i!-^u**** j* schools. Not too long ago, we h^ an episode in 
which a disturbance^ took place at tne nousing project, and this 
disturbance caus^^ girls Md boys from other schools to appear in 
I irl. °“‘*,““***d»ng, and they were equipp^ with chains and base- 
i>all tots and other w'eapons, and this brou^t about quite a disturb- 
iiig day. Situations such as this develip b^use of our proximity 
to Dudley Street station and school areas in the vicinity. 

Now, we have to recehe pupi^ trom the Martin lather King 
.School, the Franklin B. ^ompson, and other schools, so we are the 
rweptacles from ;jrade eight schools and the 10th grade as junior 
liigh schools. Again due to the fact that the mayor had to bring up an 
program, we are under staffed and l^use we are under- 
staned, it is most difficult to cope with the problems that occur in the 
Mhools. There are many people-teacher confrontations during the 
bf^can*** ^ with this as bt^ they possi- 

I !!?“**** through section 7 of the bill, and 

help*us in it and respond to how these things will 

Mr. PuciKSKi. Thank you. Mr. Best. 

(Prepared statement of John Best follows :) 

PlKPASSO BTAraMKNT BT JoHM BEBT, HRADMABTCS OF 
Hyde Paik Uiou Bohool 

on|y”|/we'*MS *>e carried out efflcleotly 

ffiiwranim. uur tauc« in truto, la a two-fold talk. Our ohlldran lmT« rh* 

!?i." bJ^bT "• “““ i. 1.:;^ w SSJ3SS 

oalj waj W9 can proceed to ellmlnato the danaers to the aefetF 
A« •‘t •*«* ^*clllUee IB to determine tto reueeS^fthie 

iVif * ®**j®®*' P*reon or procedure that could In any way be luaneried 

of ‘-on tribut Df to tbe dancers. In a mnall or taw faehl“ .hould be «^d^ 

v' ^ left UDcbecked or uncbansed. re n and ni^^ 

/^®*^ order, a larce contributor. Our efforts to eliminate imJ 

facnitleT^i^ *'** “tety and aecurity of children, emplo^ 

raciiitiee muat not ceaae or eren dlmlntab until wo have buommI^ 

!• s? srs."siiss ".5K'*uT."i5S.'*.^su .'“r" 

pjoMem. wj b.™ b5^i» iS, w*^3SSrtSTlt inf 

ss'SStoTnd .“rtSbrNi's » 

"“S fra 

w^n not be dlwonrnced. even tboncb. nt tlrnea tbe Job can ^ toTdlBSl,7 

i<Ja keep abre^ of eltuatlona that develop which conid become or 

Ired to threat! to tbe aafety of tbe children, emploj^or fnSltlee^Sfni^ 
trative pera>nn.l have to be .vnltabta On. of o« ^iSt JrSSlS n;JdJ“l S 
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tbia «r»*. We are o|ieratiac a acbool with a atiMleBt body of 1,^ rtudeata la 
Grades 10. 11 aad 12. We have a bulldloc that could bouse ettdeutly no luon 
tbao 1.400 studeote. This sltuatloo la Itaelf Is a probleta that could eoatrttate 
to a threat to safety because of iasunrlent adminlstrallTe personael to deal 
with and keep abreast of problems. We abould have three AsslataU Head- 
masters Instead of the one wblch we now bare on our staff. With the addition^ 
administrative help we could handle the many situations that ^v«np with 
treater luimedlncy. Postponement of acUon necassltnted by the adm l nlrtratlve 
staff limitation can result In the situation growhMf and possibly cettlug out 

Certain areas In the bulldlnc, by their very strui-tnre and loeatlon, 
miii6 ftu wu*oui*Meoioiit to Uioiio who tMid toworcl* tIoIoiic® ftod woo foU to 
consider the rlsbts of otbers to attend actaoed In safety. With the overcrow^ 
that Uses the plant’s facilitlm thlr becomes even more a threat. The 
cafeteria, for example, Is not conducive to a pleasant and frienly period of 
diuiua. The fumitnie available to the five bundrad or more studenU .m***^* 
one lime is woefuUy Inadequate. It is old, dreary, InsUtulloul in de^. 
room is discounslnc. The aole redeeming feature Is the iicbtlng which recently 
was updated. The kitchen Itself alonf with the food preparation area pi^ts 
a dally cballence to the cafeteria staff. It continues to amase mo that they 
tan oiierate so emclently with the lack of any conveniences in equipment and 
siMue. 'Hie entire cafeteria, dininc area and kitchen, should he repine^ with 
modem facilities. A lUeasaul dining situation can have an ^ect on the attl- 
tiidett of tbe diners. The results of the mudernisstlon of these fsdlities c*su ouly 



he iiosltlve 

We bear much and we speak much about tbe merlin of educating "tbe whole 
child.” Tbe value of pbyslml fllness and physical education in not in need of 
my HUiHiort. The reiiUuement of obsolete physical edutalion facilities in one 
of our concerns. We have large physical education classes. We have inadeiiuaie 
niMce, nut Just for tbe conduct of the pr««ram, but also for shower and drenn- 
ing facilities. The situation becomes more ominous when we think in terms of 
the eueilent opportunity that becomes available for tiuiee who would be 
temitted towarda invading the itemonal imasesninna or {lemonn of others. A iic\v 
gymnasium for boys and a new gymnasium for girls, with |iro|ier shower siul 
dreming facilities, designed so that surveillance by the assigned personnel 
would be possible at nil times, would help to eliminate one mure source of 
temptation towards tbe invasion of the safety of students. ~ . 

As we all agree safety of the children la a foremast concern for alt Safety 
for the children, employees and facilities means safety, mK Just from crime, 
but also from Injury that could be caused by situations or persons or facilities 
that could conceivably contribute a threat to safety. Obeolete science Uboratory 
facilitlM can be basards even with monumental attempts on tbe part of tlie 
staff to protect. We desperately need a complete renovation of onr adeuce 
laboratory faculties. _ ^ , 

Tbe personal contoct between students and trained staff counseling personnel 
can be one of tbe moot effective methods of beading a student in tbe proper 
dirm-lion concerning bis obligations and rights and tbe rights of others. W'e are 
fortunate that our sUff has tbe dedication and background that la valuable 
to this end. We are unfortunate in that our staff is not sufficiently large to give 
tbe needed personal guidance and counseling to such a Uirge student body. Our 
Guidance Staff numbers four professionals, and these counselors are totally 
without secretarial help which means that they get bogged down with corre- 
siiondence and other paper work and become increasingly less available to 
students. This situation must be rectified If we are to try to readi students 



before we are forced to reach them. 

The Headmaster, too, gives up opportunities to make more personal contacts 
with children because of clerical work that must be accoi^isbed without an 
adequate number of oecretarisl personnel in tbe main office. We have two 
full time secretaries. We need at least three to handle tbe work load. Additional 
secreUi'ial help wouM release tbe headmaster for greater periods of time from 
office duties so that be could be more readily available to students who should 
receive more of his attention. 

If KMeral money is available for a concentrated program of educating par- 
ents concerning tbelr reaiionsibilities in contributing to the development of 
proper attitudes on the Administrative staff must be increased. Guidance 
staff must be increas^ and secretarial help provided. Profemional staff of 
psychiatric social workers should be considered. Plant facilities must be up- 
dated. 
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RATEMEIT OF JOEM BEST, HEAOlUfTEl OF BTDS FAUC HlOH 

•CHOOL 



Mr. Best. Mr. Puciiiaki, my name ia J«Aui Best, and I am the 
headj^er at Hyde Park High Scliool, Hyde Park, Masa I liave 
submitted a statement to the ooounittee, and I am sure whmi you 
*'***! y®** *** naany thiiiM that I will not take time to diaruss 

^ thw moment. Tliere are a few points I would like to kriiij; out. 
ne are suffering from tlm same things the others are suffering from 
^ lack of funds. We are in the middle of this austerity program, mid 
It lias caused us to ti^ten up considerably. It h*a taken us time to 
oversee the situation. \Ve have problems in our schools too. I am not 
here to rehash these problems. My approach this morning is mure a 
positive one. 

would like to talk in terms of what we can do. I know that we 
attitude that some of the youngsters have devel- 
oped over many years growing up. I hope your committee will take 
a serious look at trying to aeo what we can do for the 5 year-old 
youn^ers. I have been with hig^ school youngsters for 23 years in 
the Boetmi schools. I am not tied into social woric or psychiatrv, 
and yet I can see that many of the problems can be tra«‘ed to 
youngstere wrho are not thinking rationally. I think one of tlie needs 
18 for tninM professional personnel who could recognise the ywing- 
ster, who is p^entially a problem and who could conceiveablv 
become involved in trouble. I think we need a department in the 
city f^hools with pemonnel in the sclioola where tlie youngsters can be 
identiHed. 

Yw talk about the frightening statistics of crime and vandalism in 
y”® Borton schools. I think that the statistics could lead us to think 
in the direction of what we can do to try to prevent these statistics 
from repeating tliemself. Many of our problems (fevelop from what 
*® 0® Btinor problems. I can see situations developing 
which If not checkra could very well lead us to serious problems, and 
now I am talking in the area of available personnel, not necessarily 
classroom teachers, but administrative and guidance personnel who 
could devote their time and efforts to resolving some oi the prt^lems 
and straightening out the youngsters* thinking, and hopefully to 
eliminate the big problem that could develop. 

At my school we have 1,660 youngsters. The school could accom- 
modate up to 1,^, so we are overcrowded. The overcrowdedneas 
leads us to something violent in itself. We need, I would say, throe 
amstant hMdmasters in that school to solve pn^lems as rapidly as 
they <»n. W« have one. This is a situation that I am sure can he 
Mam^ on the au^nty program and the lack of funds available. 
We have fmir guidance counselors in the school. We can use moro 
^an that, '^e guidance people devote a lot to the aer>rotarial work. 
Wo haro a lack of secretaries. We have some school aides, and they 
came shortly after the violent confrontation 8 weeks ago. Tiiefr 
nrmce is a help. We don’t have security guards. Tliey may be use- 

Stile lOO» 



There is no doubt that outnders contribute a groat deal to the 
problems of our school. Around the city they seem to appear rather 
quickly when trouble is growing. Tliey don’t help at all. Tliev en- 
courage youngsters to get involved in demonstrations and iini^. 



All of the things I and the other spei^n talk about boil down to 
the lack of funda to implement the thiim we need. We are in the 
aituationf and we aee the needs, and to onen we are helpleea because 
we haven't got what we need. We hope aome of the funda will be 
forthooming to help us aolve theae things before they start again. 
T1 * 



iTATSMSIT OF Dl. (HUILW M. BBIVABOO. lUPllXaTEHODT Of 
ICHOOU, SEPAITMUT Of fUBUC KHOOU. f BOTISnCB. 1.L 

Dr. Beenaboo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleimure for me 
to be here today. I am Dr. Charlea M. Bernardo, Smierintendent of 
Schoola, Department of Public Schools, Providence, R.I. My remarks 
will be from a diflferent perspective, tliat is, the perspective of the 
superintendent difficulty. I would like to restrict my remarks to three 
aectiona, one the magnitude of the problem as seen from the super- 
intendent to some humble gestures dealing with causation and gen- 
eral reference to needs. 

W'e had three major outbreaks in the high schools, the most recent 
one involving 600 youngsters in^ what I would aoeuralely label as 
being a riot on October 4th of this school year. In tlie last tuilf year, 
and in addition to tlwae three major outhrmlcs, we have had an adult 
takeover of the middle aclioola. There is continuing evidence of 
individual and small group assaults on the faculty. Despite tlie above 
description it has to m stated tliat these episodes do not characterise 
the general mode of our 50 schools. We have been eminently suc- 
cessful, for esample, in desegregating our schools. The most recent 
phase of which was the desegregi^on of flve high schools and ons 
small experimental hii^ school banning this Septomlwr. 

Relative to causation, I must say they are commumty based prob- 
lems. The research shows, for example, tliat disruption often imme- 
diately follows the desegregation of a school. We found our most 
recent outbreaks did not involve youngsters who were directly in- 
volved in the d esegregation or busing of youngsters. I am a strong 
experiment of desegr^iating the schools, and my theory of these dis- 
ruptions are emermng from community based problems and racial 
problems rather than from the youngkers. Mention was made of 
nonstudenta. Our roost recent episode was tied, to nonstudenta 
We have a job placement for nonstudents within Central High 
School, the school where we had our most recent problems. Ine 
police were called in and I ordered the removal of those officers. 

With regard to mr responses, we have basically moved towards 
increiiMHl etiident dialogue. I clo^ tlie erluMil in qiieetion for 1 week 
and refused to open It unless the community board, the student 
board, selected by the pupils, gave me an assurance that the school 
could open adequately as oppowd to the options that were open to 
me. The kids then took control of the situation with administrative 
miidance, and I was involved in this every minute and every hour of 
the negotiations, and the school has reopened. I believe the prognosis 
is good. I would not want to hssara a guess to the future. 

In the increased paraprofessional assistanoe, we have not moved 
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toward the aeeurit^ i^uard option, tlut we have inereaaed human rela- 
tions personnel with increased sensitivity training and we are aware 
of the necessary situation. We ^ve plaoM increased emphasis on stu- 
dent involvement in the <W'nonmakin^ process, however, we have 
maintained cooperation with the police department and do not 
hesitate to call in police oScials when neoesaary. We developed 
ooomrmtively a disruption policy and procedure, and we are able to 
spmy it at a moment’s notice. 

With regard to needs, 1 wwld merelv summariae by saying that 
we ahoujd not be fooled that increa^ funds for control mechanism 
alone will solve the problem. 1 maintain that increased funds are 
needed for the increased paraprofesaional staAnj^, and over the long 
term a ^ndamental reform in American education, a fundamental 
reform in education is needed. It should be in my judgnwnt by 
human resources, and I would envision such humans covering the 
urban centen acrom the Nation by the year 2000. 

Mr. PrciKSKi. Thank you very much. I think that we have gotten 
an excellent bird’s eye view of the extent of the problem. I would 
like to go into som details now if we may. Dare anyone here liave 
any suggestions since we always have to <ml with pli}*sical matters 
at the oongremional level. ^Vhat is the coat of it in terms of dollars 
Md cents if there is an cmirnatef ^Vhat is the cost to the tax payers 
because of this student violence? I used the figure earlier thsi* we 
^imated the coat to be about 1900 million a year to replace the 
damage done through vandalism. I was wondering if any of you 
have an retimate, and, of course, this is not the moat important 
factor, but do any of you have an estimate of the coat ratio? Woulcl 
you say the cost is high ? 

Mr^ Hicks. We could get this information for you from Mr. 
Mcvahe. I know it has been very high relative to tlie breakage of 
glam and destruction in the schools. 

Mr. PraKSKi. I wonder if I could find out aomr'hing on what 
does this mean in terms of interfering with the educational process. 
Mrs. Hicks talked about the fact that this kind of violence and the 
disnmtive attitudes of the disruptions in the school program do have 
an ^verse effect on the entire iMrning process. Would anyone want 
to mye us an estimate of that f 

Mim CoNsooiNK. Yea. In the rtatement which I gave to the com- 
miMee this morning, I have mentioned several thitiga in the girls 
hij^ achml that have been the cause of disturbances by outsiders 
Md pupils. For example, on the question of actual attacks, there has 
been something like 15 attacks on teachers in 2 years, three by 
strangers, one by a parent, and eight by our pupils, and several by 
pupils on pupils Three attacks have hem unprovoked, lltey are tiM 
results of extremely violent ideas in the kids' heads to Uke care of 
tlw pi^hm. They frel this is the way to take care of the problem in 
tM irhool. 

On t^ question of vandalism, during a meeting of pupils in 
which they sei^ the auditorium last year, the spinre of tlw chain 
were broken, giM in the corridon was broken, and windows 
were broken. There has been a radi of vandalism in the sense of 
stealing equipment, and the building itself has suffered from abuse 
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in the aei^ thet where we always have had a very clean buildim;, 
we do not have a clean building now. 

On the question of fires, I made the statement in my material to 
tM committee that last year we had over 100 fire alarms in the 
whool in just 180-day school year, but actually w’e have had 
fwr and six and as many as 10 in one day. In a five-stoiy buildinn, 
this nu^ bouncinif up and down the stairs for four to six alanra 
i“ ****^?*^“ Actually, we have had fires in 

the acM M well. Some of them were quite serious, in which rooms 
have been d^royed, parts of a storage room with biology material 
ui It were deployed, the wooden casings of the various window 
frames iri which firw have been set in the basement and locker 
room, and nMist frightening of all the pouring of gasoline on the 
floors of locker rooms so tlmt fire would spread more seriously. We 
had at least 16 known fires in laboratories and locker rooms, and 
several nnies the danger has risen by the spreading of such things 
M oil. There is a complete loss of control when the fire alarms con- 
tinue u they do. of them are issued by pupils in the schools, 
however, are issued by pupils who enter the school. 

Frankly, I feel the use of an identification card would be an ex- 
tremely good thing. I think it should be far more broad spread, 
because P^plc who are there are there with bad intentions. I^ast 
year we h^ a long year of fire alarms, and this year we have had 20 
Parting with the second class day of school. The worst occurs w’lien 
the pupils have sitins because of tiie fire alarms. When the youngsters 
^ up and do^ four and five flights of stairs, they get tired and we 
h®d which are dangerous. On one day we had four minor 

a^idents, but cm the other hand there are accidents because the 
inrls are not able to g^t down the stairs. I have had occasion to call 
•“f into tlie building in or^r to open the exit areas. 

On the queriion of fitting which was mentioned also, the thing 
that happens is not fi^ts within the school. It is gang warfare w’hich 
IS brou^t to the mhool. We have had examples of Uiis where there 
'■.<>" private matters, which could concern boy- 
fnmds. However, since the pupils attend the school, they feel tliis 
IS the place to carry on the fights. This is a very serious matter 
because we are very close to the Dudley Street station. This is an 
area in li^on in which there are always police wiien the children 
are going m and out of school. It is the center point for the children 
to get to and from school. They start out at this station and go on 
their way f^ there. This has brought many fi^Ats into the streets, 
w e are probably three blocks away from the station. This, of course, 
a V9ry bad impression for the school, because these are not 
figtits from our students. 

We ne^ serarity within the school. We have only four aides in 
ttw school and cannot have more because of the lack of funds, and 
with four aides in a five-stoi 7 building, it is very diflicult for them 
to maintain order, and there certainly are not enough of them. We 
need the funds that presumably this bill might provide to help us 
security in the school and the psychological help in the school 
that we_ need. For children who are retarded and because of their 
frustrations, these pupils get into a real difficulty. I don’t like to 
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E resent an all-negative attitude, but I do feel that if the funds can 
B provided as I said in my paper, we could bring about something 
which would help with stopping the disruption of classes. If the 
disruption of classes could be stopped, naturally the education of the 
pupils would be improved. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Dr. Bernardo talked about human resources and the 
various other eflforts that he would like to try to get at the real cause 
of these disturbances. I Avonder if we can direct our attention to the 

S anel as well as yourself as to what would be an effective way of 
ealing with this problem. Wliy don’t we start right here with Mrs. 
Browm, and go around and see what in your jud^ent is the most 
effective way of dealing \yith this problem. I think you have made 
an excellent case in showing the mmension of the problem and it 
fortifies what we are finding in other parts of the country. This is a 
very serious problem in the education system. If these funds were 
forthcoming, whether it is out of this bill that is before us here or 
another bill that is now unfortunately stalled in the House, the other 
school aid act which has $1^ billion of funds available very quickly 
for much of the problems, and how would this money be spent to 
bring about some sort of a change in the schools ? Mrs. Brown, sup- 
pose we start wuth you. 

Mrs. BnowN. I ^on’t think there is any one answer. I feel we must 
address oui'sejves to a number of methods. My colleagues on the 
panel have voiced my problems. Our problems are similar tliroughout 
the city. I feel that security around the building would be most ben- 
eficial for us at the Martin Luther King School, if we had moneys 
available to us so that we could involve the community more. 

Now, I have with me this year a rather small group, but a very 
conscientious OToup of parents volunteering their services to help, 
and I would like to be in a position to offer them something so that 
they will have the incentive or they can feel that they are not being 
used in the school building. Oftentimes when I have approached 
individuals about help, I have heard the average old cry that it is 
the school department’s responsibility to take care of its needs, so 
that I can only count on volunteers for just so long. I don’t know 
whether Miss Consodine has that problem. I have three aides in 
the building. As I said, I have an increased enrollment, a reduction 
in staff, so I am exacted to produce if not more results certainly 
the same results with less funds and less bodies to produce the same 
amount of work. I would like to feel that the agencies funding could 
come from some source to help us out. 

Most of our problems center around outsiders. Since the beginning 
of September, we have had 17 false alarms. For the past 2 days 
we did not have one on Wednesday or Thuroday. On Tuesday, we 
had four. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Are these false alarms or bomb scares? 

Mrs. BnowN. Fire alarms. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Do you have bomb scares? 

Mrs. BnowN. Not yet. Teacher enrollment is at its lowest. Mem- 
bers of the community are concerned because there is no way we 
can possibly make parents feel that the false alarms, the many, 
many thin^ that they hear, are not really directly responsible to 
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Iwnl administration. Parents feel that it is the fault of the school 
wrong. They are not taking into consideration the 

IS.W ? ^ ^ t®.'^® ^^*®® "d®®i and I cannot pos- 

sibly cover every door, and as Miss Consodine lias suggested, tfcre 

building who are more than^illing to 
admit outsiders. Wlien we go outside for a false alarm, waiting for 

the buiTding, many times we have the ha^cSe 
groups that come out, the trespassers, and it is easy for them to 
mingle with the students and reenter the building when we ^^iro 
back, so when we get back into the building we have the very 
troublemakers we try to keep out, so we have a multitude of answere 
and there is not one answer only. 

Mrs. Hicks. Have the outsiders been arrested ? 

oi y®® npd no. We called the police, and the time that 

elapses between the time of the call and the time they arrive, this 
leaves much to to desired. In most cases when the police arrive, the 
intruders have diappeared. There is something uncanny about the 
arrival of the policemen at the building, whether he comes in plain 
clothes or m a uniform. The word spreads: “The fuzz is here.” ^nt 
is the way it is generally expressed among the pupils. Within 2 
seconds after the offi^rs leave, then the same intruders are back 
around the building. We have had on the 24th of September a seri- 
ous incident, perhaps the most serious since my being at the King 
School. We had an intruder come at the dose of the school and 
assault four teachers and one student. I am not at liberty to discuss 
that, right now, but from this point on some students felt that we— 
well, our teachers have been beaten up and nothing has happened. 

j teachers felt that not only has the school department 
sort of deserted them, but also our judicial system. 

Mrs. Hicks. Wliat you ^ -e saying is the fact that after the assault 
18 done on the teacher, that you are not getting the cooperation from 
the school department or the cooperation from the judicial system to 
help you ? 



Mrs. Brown. I am saying that they are getting cooperation, but 
not as fast as we would like. It is important for the teacher or 
student to have faith in a system that permitting something to hap- 
pen and 6 or 6 weeks later you still hear nothing, and you have ail 
the evidence, the guilty persons are literally given a slap on the 
wnst and left free to do more of the same. 

Mrs. Hicks. Do you think that part of the problem is that we don’t 
have real tough laws relative to intruders in our schools ? Now it is 
just a^ misdemeanor and possibly it should to made stronger if you 
commit an assault on a school or a teacher? 

Mrs. Brown. That could be part of the answer. 

Mrs. Hicks. I have felt for a long time that we should take our 
schools and make them a sacred school like the Federal buildings. 
As we are thinking in that respect, we could suggest this to the 
^gislature to make the crime much more serious in the eyes of the 
law because it is very important to people like yourself. 

Mrs. Brown. I concur. 



Mr. PuciNSKi. Is this the general feeling of the panel, that perhaps 
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Mrs. Hicks. Mr. Best, you mentioned before that you received a 
few teacher aides, and this seemed to help relative to the problem 
in your school. Well. now. I thought the Boston executive committee 
had replaced several teacher aides in the schools, and if there hap- 
pened to be trouble in the school, that there were about 100 teacher 
aides that would be brought into the situation. Wliat happened to 
these? 

Mr. Best. My teacher aides (but these are school building moni- 
tors I think the term is). Came to me after the 2 days of unrest and 
disniption that I had during the last week of September. 

Mrs. Hicks. This is just sort of reacting to a situation, but what 
about in your planning for your school, wasn’t there anything in the 
budget for monitor aides for the school ? 

Mr. Best. That is precisely the problem that we had before. Bast 
^ring after a citywide disturbance, we did get four school aides. 
This fall when I called to ask it they were coming back, I was told 
there was no money available for them. The funds were forthcom- 
ing shortly after the near violence that we had at the end of Septem- 
ber. Now, the funds came from a different source. There were several 
categories of teacher aides and 

Mra. Hicks. I think we are on the monitor aide, this is the correct 
term. 

Mr. Best. I don’t qualify for some of them. These aides came as 
sort of an emergency effort. I didn’t get them all. I got 10 aides, and 
I understand there were 20 or 30 authorized. I was allowed to hire 



Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Foster, you mentioned that you wanted to dis- 
cuss it briefly, title 7 of the bill. , ,j X 

Mr. Foster. Prior to going into this part of inquiry, I would like to 
refer to the remarks made by the superintendent of schools from 
Springfield relative to a human resource approach to the problem. 
Again, we are here trying to treat symptoms, the symptoms that 
occur, and trying to get into the research. I had two fire alarms yes- 
terday, and by ^e time I got there it was well after 4 o’clock, and 
then we are trying to come up with some ideas, and I had two flat 
tires. The notice was not this much in advance to help me to do a 
more adequate job of preparing this. I think we can concur as a group, 
that the aisruptiou doesn’t occur at that level, that most of the dis- 
ruption occurs from grade eight up to grade 12, and I think this is 
brought out due to the attitudes of youngsters. If you to in the 
elementary level, you find when these young people to to s^ool that 
they are very neatly dressed and they are received from an elemen- 
tary school teacher. The elementary schools have not been depart- 
mentalized to any great extent, so most of the kids expect the 
teacher, pupil activities. These kids are happy kids. Now, when a 
youngrter gets to the high school, then the ^youngster doesn’t get this 
personal approach from faculty. Most faculty at the high school level 
have been trained to the various areas, and because of this, they 
haven’t got the time or training to meet with the kids in a one-to-one 
relationSiip; and therefore, the kids perceive this. They perceive this 
in personal approach on the part of the teacher. 
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Now, tlie kids are aware of the fact that they are competing with 

yJ^ich would enable them to maybe 

r ^ Sem^n^ti school 

That isn t a home life that most kids enjoy. They have to get to 

schoo without an adequate breakfast. They have to arrive at the 
^hool with a can of tonic and perhans a bag of potato chfps o? 

tbSi to utAize this with adequate mitri- 

h~oW of this we started a breakfast program, and our 

breakfast program begins at 8 o’clock, but we have a g^d mnZ 
youngsters ar^vingat the school late in the morning, and f^iink this 

^t happenin^g at the home to 

^ them to want to come to school. These kids are most negative 

JIw and going back to the home and communitf and 

after Xy '»'> "™- ^ ■1»3' 

Fire alarms do interfere with the educational processes. If von 
have four and five a day, then it is aimost like going in^ probS 

fi^stTme Ind restraint of pupi/afte? they le^ave the 

niw time and then it keeps increasing and increasing and then 

^ th?rL^’k®into thS 

^m. Most of the youngsters at my school are great kids, but a 
60 or 60, at the lower level at^grade eight and 
7? ringing false alarms, anl^caure of the 

£ mJnboLi building 19 fire alarms which have to 

^ yon multiply 19 by 7 and you will 

62 Teachers have to help in this. They haven’t 

th^is preparation period for the regarding of fire 

levdto bas to be done at thf higher 

level to bring up a more sensible system of providing protection** for 
yo^pters inside the ^hool in the event a fire occurs. ^ ^ ^ 

lotting back to this concept of human resources, now, I reiterate 
tb®/foblems I have experienced could be controlled 

2«ih ^ additional headmasters. If I 

could have 16 paraprofessionals, then I could have them monitor 
^e lunchrwms and corridors. I would also like to have some men to 
guai^ the doore. I have many exits. You will see somebody coming 

u b) put a pencil in it to get it 

open. Getting back again to the human resources approaclu the 
more one-to-one relationship you have, the better it is. I am talking 

^ the youngsters inside the schoolf 

trying to recognire what problems they are having, and trying to 
reserve there problems to experts in the various areas, sociofogy 
^chiatiw I think in the long run this will help them to ktain m?S 
suc^ful hves.^ 18 the purpose of education to try to get young 
prop^ to identify with their lives and project themselves out so they 
wil I be responsible citizens 6 or 8 years from now. 

, Mrs. Hicks. Mrs. Brown said she would like to have community 
involvement in the schools. The paraprofessional could be the parent 
in the community. Now, would you feel about this type of program 
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—would it be useful to you? That is if we had the funds to nnt tha 
paraprofessionals in, that they would help? “ * ^ ^ 

schools WWn J h«ve three paraprofessionals in (he 

Sl^n onJ „ ^ o" has been frustrated and become 

y la rne lact rnat we know each one seems to be Rfnfincr iq 
fo need nre more pnniprofessionals inXXol Th s fnin A 
nttnmed at any ,„cl, tremiidoua extent reafly. I „m savinaXTut 

ra”. -HMeTtre‘dr 

m a a„|sire S' 4” ttrd'X' 

niy colleagues of increasing paraprofessionals with the human min 

S T&Vl ? controlledTmpCsis On X o£ 

sX4l' whf personnel. It is not hi^ng a mraproS 

sional who resides on this side of the city to be effectivrPn fi!?a 

partmlar section of the school. We have to hire indSo,,s wreonf 
nel. F urtlier, wc need inore flexihiUfv in fVitt 1 ^ 



nel. Further, wo need 

X '■.S dW"’* 



fffr euucaiion aiues last year, but he didn’t 

administration to c4ato „ 4teXrr If per^ tloX^ T‘?' 
cert, n things at eert.m times. «wl nifa^lidItiorof”^^'4.^„° 
f inds so we can distribute the funds based on oiirTeeds as wf42 
them on the finng line. We need the money for hX^ss indimLr 
but more than that we need moneys for us tn onnS f indigenous, 

action strategy involving counsels’ for each five or 10 schoo1s”^hicJ 
would involve students and indigenous communitVmSonnel 7n n n 

t'’SnXffihTs preblem*’*“'"° «»P->n«WIit.v 

elaborate on one point. I know it sounds very (food to hirimr inri* 
enous i^ople, but the track record ortra^aKach s n?t 
impressive. We have tried that. We have funded huce ^ 

money to str^t gangs in many parts of the (Sntry. In^Se? wf 
funde^ome $900 million to Peacestone Rangers which was ft^stVoof 
gnng We thought perhaps in brinmng the^ people inlo the S 
maylie we could i^tructure them. T^e found that it didi^ work and 
I am ]ust wondering if the experience in the poverty pro^m I^Hv 
supimrts the theory that you can find an ansJ^r to ySir^^W J 
the indigenous hefp. My own feeUng has been, and I th^Jk it hiS 
been mentioned before, these young people sincerely and honJt“ 
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want help. Tliey need guidance. Tliey need someone who can tell 
them what they should expect out of life and how they can cet it. 
through scholarships, through admissions to colleges, what resources 
are available to them to make the most out of their lives, and I find 
that in most schools that is very miserably lacking. A youngster in 
this country who trys to talk to a counselor who has 400 students on 
a hst, and il a vniingster gets to a counselor once in a half a year, he 
IS lucky. If he has a followup, forget it, you can’t get to him. It does 
seem to me that the emphasis of paraprofessionals who could help 

v!lT-ir”r^ n much longer way than to bring in inexperienced 
unskilled people from the immediate community. Now, if you are 
talking about hiring indigenous help as lunchroom monitors, cor- 
ridor monitors, fine. We certainly ought to be using these resources 
and should not be using the teachers for that, but I believe we 
undersolve the capability of young people. They know that this is a 
big world and a complicated world. Tkey are looking for answers, 
”*^ri ^ that one of the weaknesses in our education structure 

IS that there 18 no one around to give the answers to the young peo- 
ple. I think I would have to side somehow with Mr. Best’s in devel- 
opmg a filter emphasis on some profo.ssional guidance instructors 
constant personnel in the school. Now, would I be wrong in 

Dr. BEnNAHDo. It is quite possible that an indigenous communitv 
personnel can perform the appropriate functions. I think the key is 
in what you said, namely, you have to identify the function to be 
performed, and you have to be very sure you make the right choices. 

\ oil have to make a very careful selection from the increased sophis- 
ticates in the part of it for human relations processes and decision- 
mnkinff processes. I feel very eomforfnble in combining your remarks 
with the general approach that I have been trying to sell here and 
the othera, and in coming out with increased support of personnel 
who would perform functions that we have come to regard in the 
profession as professional. You can increase the exposure of people 
^cv’ces by fragmenting the guidance functions, and 
Identifying people who can perform those functions. Under a title 
ill grant in one of our high schools, a pro ject has trained high school 

or guidance functions that 
normally the guidance jieople would be called upon to perform. I 
do not disagree with you. You have added the refinement of my 
stnteinent. ^ 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Thank you. Tliere has been a very good response of 

This pleases me only to 
the. extent that this problem is a good deal more serious than we 
anticipated when we started these hearings. As we come here this 
morning, we had not ex[^ted all this community involvement, and so 
as a result of this kind of criticism, I am going to have to try to move 

I would like to thank this panel for starting 
t, putting the degree of the problem into the proper perspective. 

ulJ^i ^ « number of solutions. This 

egisla ion is one, but I might tell the panel that if we are now hung 

nn HI Emergency School Aid bill, and we are hung up 

on the technicality of it, but in my judgment the school bill could 
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provide a good deal of immediate assistance in this city and other 
cities across the country, and the problem that you have enumerated 
this morning. I want to thank you all for coming. 

Mr. Best. If I may take just a minute, I would feel bad that I did 
not mention this. The nonprofessional school aides are not the com- 
plete answer to the problem. I would like to reemphasize that we 
need the professionals, and hopefully somebody in the category of 
sociological work. We are interested in preventing the reoccurrences 
of things. We can <»nter our efforts on trying to find the methods 
of avoiding this particular type of thing in the future. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Thank you very much. , , - , , 

Mis. Hicks. Thank you very much. I am grateful for the panel, 
and I am anxious to hear from the young people also. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I wonder if we may ask the panel of the young 
people to take their place. We are going to invite Miss Ther^ 

! jevins and Miss Martha Halley from the Girls’ High School, Miss 
joretta Johnson and Miss Luella Bums from the Jeremiah Burke 
High School; Mr. Russell Davis, Mr. Joseph Jardini from the Hyde 
?ark High School ; and Miss Dorlene Pierce and Miss Melody Robin- 
son from the Martin Luther King Middle School. 

Now, we are very pleased to have all of you here. I think that one 
of the problems that happens too often is that a lot of people try to 
d en i with the problems of young people, but we never ask tlie young 

S eople what the problems are, so what this committee would like to 
0 IS get some impression from you ns to the nature of the problem. 
As you heard at the opening of the hearing, we arc concerned with 
this rising tide of violence at the high school level, and I would be 
most greatful to you if you would give us your own impression of 
this problem ns to how serious it is or not so serious, so I would like 
to w’clcome you to this hearing. 

Mrs. Hicks. Mr. President. I would like to tell you that the young 
people at Hyde Park School had a very serious problem, and I would 
like to thank them right now for the cool heads they used in the 
serious position at the high school. I fwl that their testimony this 
morning is going to be a wnefit to the city of Boston and also to the 
Congress that is trying to bring funds to Boston to help in trying to 
solve this problem. They are the people who are closest to the prob- 
lem. I hope they will speak very frankly and tell us what can be 
done to help them, and tell us the problem that has caused the 
violence in me city of Boston. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Davis. 

STATEMEUT OF RUSSELL DAVIS, STUDENT, HYDE PARK HIOE 

SCHOOL 

Mr. Davis. You would like my opinion on the problems of Hyde 
Park High School ? , , . , . 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Yes, and would you tell us what you think can be 
done to improve the problem. You are a junior at Hyde Park High 
School! 

Mr. Davis. Yes. One of the things to improve the problem, all the 
schools are crowded and that is part of the problem. Another part 



of the problem is that with the schools being crowded, and my 
school in particular, there is space so that there would be additional 
classrooms that would hold different things. One thing I think the 
indents get bored with is going into a classroom situation and fac- 
ing the same thing all the time. I sit in the third row in the third 
sent, and I have to sit there and listen to the teacher, but a more 
relapd classroom situation would be better, something pertaining to 
music where you could convey your thoughts and you learn some- 
thing from this because in my school there are six rooms which could 
be converted into different rooms. A more broad curriculum would 
be better. 

Hicks. You would like to see some discussion groups! You 
would like to have some of these rooms be opened up so ^e students 
can come before the teacher and discuss things f 

Mr. Davis. Tliat also. Say a music room, we have a lot of students 
who are musicly inclined. There is no music room. There is a piano 
in the auditorium that is constantly out of tune. 

Mrs. Hicks. May I just mention to you, Mr. Pucinski, that at Hyde 
Park High School th^ were trying to have a music program, but it 
was cut out of the budget. If we could develop a music program for 
the youngsters, I think that would be good. 

Mr. Pucinski. Miss Halley. You are a senior at the Girls’ Hiiih 
School? ® 

STATEMENT OF MISS MABTHA BALLET, ST UDKH T, Onus’ HIOH 

SCHOOL 

Miss Hallet. Ym. I think at our school we need more activity and 
a better relationship where we can relate with the teachers more 
because^ well, the teachers and the students don^t get along very well 
at our school, and I feel if we had more activities involving the 
tethers and students, then they can become closely relat^. If wo 
had more activities in the classrooin, more things to do, and even 
outside of school, we could get activities going on because this is 
what the problem is. The students have to do the same thing every 
day, and it is boring. If we could get some different activities, 
something else to do, it could become very interesting to go to schom 
and keep your mind occupied. That way, you wouldn’t have time 
to disr^t the classrooms. 

Mr. Pucinski. You are Miss Levins, a senior at Girls’ High School ? 

STATEMENT OF MISS THEBS8A LEVINS, ST UDEN T, 0IB18 HIOH 

SCHOOL 

Miss Levins. Yes. My idea is almost the same as Miss Halley. We 
do need more students and teacher relationships, and more programs 
to kTOp us occupied, something that everyone is interested m, ud if 

had more programs and we could go places and do somethinir 
else, this could help. ® 

« , Bums, you are a student at the Jeremiah 

Burke High School! 



STAT£M£>T OF MI88 LUEIXA BURIN, STUBEHT, J EREMIAH BURKE 

HIGH SCHOOL 

Miss Burns. I that we need more rommtinication with the 
BUidenta and teachers because like most of these students are restlesf 
l)ecause we don’t have any communication, and there has been wme 
lire diills and things like this, and we don’t have a chanre to have 
meeting and talk over what is the cause of them and thinp like 
that. We have a parental system right now writh the parents, but like 
I feel that it doesn’t do anything, doesn’t do any good, and I am a 
goo<l friend with a couple of parents and the girls themselves have a 
hai-«l time, and some of the teachers’ attitudes are indifferent to the 
students, but sometimes you have to overlook those because some of 
the students are the same way. All I think is we need a little more 
communication with the students and teachers and have more activ- 
ities. We have a lot of activities, but like, we have to communicate 
with each other and see what we can do with each other, and then 
we might be aide to get along better. ,, , t. i w l 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Jardini. You are a senior at Hyde Park High 

School ? 

STATEMEHT OF JOSEPH JARDIHI, STUDENT, HTDE PARK HIGH 

SCHOOL 

Mr. Jardini. Yea. Russell already spoke on Hyde Park, and he 
knows as well as I do that we need a lot more rooms liecaiise we are 
terriblv crowded and this is where the trouble started in the lava- 
tories because everybody is going in there liecause there is no place 
else to go. If we had a classroom, they would be in there. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Miss Bums, you are a senior at Jeremiah Burke 
High School ? 

STATEMEHT OF MISS LORETTA JOHNSOH, STUBEHT, JE R E MIAH 

BURKE HIGH SCHOOL 

Miss Johnson. My name is Loretta Johnson. In oiir school most 
of the teachers that come, they brought a lot of new teachers into the 
school, have the attitude that they know everything and that the kids 
are rowdy. A iot of the kids know a lot. and they have a lot to My, but 
the teachers don’t listen. Tliis year they brought in African studies, and 
the teacher they brought in was a nice teacher. What we want is what 
is happening now. Every time he wants to bring in what he wants, 
the Apartment doesn’t want it to come in. Most people, they ^nt 
to say what they have to say. If they are learning from a text bo<«, 
they are not going to learn much, so I think the problem is that the 
teacher should let the students decide a little more. Some of them do 

have knowledge. , , . 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Do yon have a student council in your school? 

Miss .Johnson. Yes, we have a student council. I am the president 
of the stndcnt.s, and we are late this year because they changed the 
students around and with the fire alarms, we haven’t bren ^le to 
have a meeting. The kids before like when I first came to the Burke, 
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the kids were on the student rotincil and it wns cood. Xow, if von 
My student wnncil, there is nothing \‘e pan do. Tiie teacher d»x4»n‘t 
listen, so the kids feel we slionld not listen to them. 

Hohinson. Yon are a seventh imider at the 
Martin Imtlier King Middle .School f 

8TATEMSHT OP MISS M EIODY BOBIHSOH, STUDEMT, MARTIH 
LUTHEB KniO MIDDLE SCHOOL 

Miss Romxsojf. Yes. I think if the teacher would let the student 
to class and say what they would like to do todav, von would 
think of something. They would take an interest, but* with the 
teacher right there^with some work on the hoard, von have to do 
this. If von let ns decide what we want to do. most ‘of the students 
would take an intere^ instead of running o%*er the building. In srvm, 
we nave to do exercises. If the kids wanted to start Iwisketball. the 

iToir-ILn”!' ** exercise. We a.sked them for a 

hasketball teacher, and she told us that was not part of the school 
program. I.4ist year we did have one. If you did some of the stuff 
the sliidents wanted to do, the student would take part in it because 
they thought it out. 

.wM,«rriXr *• 

STATEHEHT OP MISS DORLEHE FIERCE, STUhkgT, KARTIH 
LUTHER RIHO MIDDLE SCHOOL 

Ves. Aboiit the l^sketball team, we had a meeting 
^ president of the student conncif. 

so I jmt the people tr^ther, and we had a meeting in the librarv 
and she raid we couldn’t have it at first. We .saidf “Can’t we™ i'll 
^ that it depends if we «et through our 

riW/he All of the students 

ll ♦ram. After the meeting, the 

ask why we can’t have it. They mv it i.sn't 
this and then she said we can ha^ it. We 
can have it maybe m Jannarv. but thewi iri»ta .air —i,» «i •* 



men atm sain we can nave it. We 
can have it mavte m dannary, but these kids ask why thev can't 
w, and she said that it is because if you get a grade an A in 



have it now, „ necause it vou get a grade an A in 

teatiTl y«n <»n be on Se basketball 

lhp?t P”P** good^dM. but 

M?t !? ”/ to be on the team. They 

^ t b e on the team b^use they don’t have a good grade. The 

GJke7baT;i.m ^ »”«♦ theVSilTwant the 

^sketball team no matter what grade thev get, TTien, we like the 

teacher got insulted, and the studems got incited. ’ ’ 

WP prrtectimi in the school and more teachers than 

dCTfs HTiat are going to dot All the students with onlv a little 

nL thpT^T' year we have a little bit of teachera and ^ 
need the teachers because I say that if the kids wanted an educa- 
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tion, they need the tenchers. I think we should come on together 
and get the teachers to the King School because we need them very 
much. 

Mr. PrcmsKi. Thank you very much. I gather then from what most 
of you said tliat one of the problems is communicating. Another 
problem is the inexcessibility to i^ple that you can communicate 
with. Miss Pierce, for instance, talks about more teachers. Now, you 
said that last year you did have some teachers’ aides and it was 
better! 

Miss PinncE. Yes, it was better. This year, they don’t have a free 
period to themselves because they got to work with all the rest of the 
students. They would tire after seven periods a day. They only get 
one for lunch and then they go home and check the papers. I wish 
they had some more teachers on the program so that they could get 
on the ball with the students. 

Mr. PtTciwsKi. Now, you have heard the testimony earlier this 
morning about the nera for more guards and greater .ecurity in 
these buildings and the various other things that this legislation 
would produce, provide funds for these services. Would you give us 
some eimression on this f 

Mr. Davis. I heard the term paraprofessional, and I am not too 
familiar. What is a paraprofessional f 

Mr. PtTciNSKi. Well, when we talk of paraprofessional, we talk of 
people who are trained to perform certain duties of an aid to teach- 
ers, an aide. We talk of paraprofcssionals in the medical field. These 
are people trained in some way to a.^ist a doctor. Wc talk of para- 
professionals at the school level. We talk about people who are 
trained but not quite teachers themselves. They don’t meet the 
educational requirements of an accr^ited teacher, but we do train 
them to perform certain functions within the school system as aides 
to the professional teacher. The paraprofessional is one that is not 
quite up to the standards of the professional, but one who has been 
carefully trained to work ns an assistant to tne professional teacher. 

Mr. Davis. I was sitting back and I heard the term psychiatry. I 
can’t very well see in elementary, junior high, or high scnool. say a 
person oif 15 or 16 years old to talk to a paraprofe^onal wno has 
oeen trained in the field of psychiatry. What I feel is that a person 
who you feel needs to be talked, to be talked to tw a person, not 
by a person who will try to analyse you. I can talk and relate to 
another person who I know is one tne same level with me faster 
than I can talk to a person who is an analyst. 

Now, at Hyde Park, we have teacher aides. The teachers’ aide stays 
in the cafeteria and lavatories and in the corridors. I don’t see why 
yon might need them. You have guidance counselors. The bigge^ 
problem is that you need more guidance counselors. You need a lot 
of them. 

Mr. PtrciKSKi. That is what I have been trying to preach all over 
the countiy, that the key to our educational sykem is one of a greater 
emphasis on guidance wmnseling. Young people need some help on 
this. How often do yon see your guidance counselor, Mr. Davis! Do 
yon have a guidance counselor! 

Mr. Davn. Yes. 
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^ Mr. PnciNSKi. Ho^ often can you see him ? If you wanted to see 
him once a week, could you do it? 

Mr. Davis. It depends on his schedule. The office for the guidance 
wunselor at my school is very, very small. There might be 40 kids in 

there. You have to come back later on because it is so crowded in the 
room. 

Mr. PnciNSKi. Can you talk in complete confidence to vour 
counselor? ^ 



Mr. Davis. It depends on the circumstances. If there are a lot of 
people and they want to get their schedule changed, you would have 
to (hen talk to the counselor in u hurry because there are 15 more 
kids right behind you. Getting back to the case of paraprofessionals, 
the people guiding the corridors. How much training does a person 
have to have to monitor the corridor and stand in front of a fire box 
and say don t ring this. I can say in my school, we haven’t had any 
hre alarms this year. If a person stands in front of an alarm, vou 
are not;^mg to ring it. 

Mrs. Brown and Mr. Bernardo and 
fvL? ♦ talked about hiring people from the neighbor- 

do that kind of work, the lunchroom monitoring and the 
monitoring. Would you agree with that? ^ 

* t® ®^® thing when you talk of monitors. After I set 

out of high schMl, I want to go to college. High school is supposed 
to be a preparation for college. Now, if I am in high school, I feel 
that If somebody talks to the student who has an influence on them 

1^’ it. "Wlien you do 

this, es^cially m high school, you make a person feel that they are in 

tlie first grade, but if it was a necessity, 1 could see people from the 
community to sit down in front of fireboxes. All they have to do is 
hold a sign that says don’t ring. 

thil^VnJ^nnT^ do you have any idea of what causes 

mis ti, moil? ^lat IS your judgment? We have talked about com- 
mimicating and various other aspects, what motivates young people to 

en^ge m some of these acts to disrupt th® school. ^ 

Miss IIAI.I.ET. One thing that causes them is they would be just 

*J^® students were wallcing 

5 ; Ti^®y study periods. Instead of having some- 

* i‘*°i teacher will say sit down and study. Now, 

study period, you should be able to have some 
f ®n|?age yourself in and something interest- 

ing that you know or \^t they could do is to walk around the halls 
and ring fire alarms. What ahout this open campus thing in the 
^ys If you had a study period the last period^of the lay, wW 
can t you get out and go to work. It is a study period, and if you 
don t have any more subjects, why can’t you go home ? ^ 

1 ^ i ^ di<l that and my 

principal use to let me off. j uiy 

l®t us do that. At the Girls’ High School, 
we cannot do that, and like we have a special schedule. Every Tues- 
day and Friday foi^e first 30 minutes you are in your homeroom 

*^®y homeroom at the end of 

the day and let you get out ? 
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Mrs. Hicks. I am wondeiing if this is one of the problems that is 
bothering these students. Have you presented it to your teachers, 
principals, or headmasters? 

Miss Halley. I am vice president of my senior class, and like 
this week we just voted our president. We just organized our student 
council, and so far I have, like, I was suppose to have a meeting this 
morning, but insteadj I had to come here. I don’t think it has to be 
brought to the principal or to any of the teachers, but I intend to 
bring this suggestion forward and see wliat ideas other people can 
come up with. I don’t see any reason why we should sit up in school 
and walk around school and disrupt things when we could go out 
and go to work. Most of the girls at my school have jobs after school, 
and if ^ve could get out a little earlier, we would have time to make 
more money or go home and help out. It is your free time. 

Mrs. Hicks. Do you think that it is a small group of people in the 
particular schools that is causing the disruption that we see in the 
schools, and we know about at the present time? Do you think that it 
is just a small number that is causing this trouble? Do you think that 
it is the people that come from outside? Do you think this is the 
cause of some of your trouble in the school ? 

Miss Halley. My school is not too bad. It is not large. It is small, 
and I would say that there is a small number of students that is 
causing the disruption, but they have outsiders as their friends. They 
have their older sistem and brothers who come up to the sdiool and 
tell them to let them sneak in. Inside my school, I think it is a small 
number of students. 

Mrs. Hicks. What about Hyde Park High School? Would anyone 
like to speak of the things that we read about in the newspapers? 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Jardini. 

Mr. Jardini. On the situation that you people read in the papers, I 
think all the problems at Plyde Park came from the papers, from the 
community and everything else. "When there is a fight, this is what a 
lot of people don’t realize, a lot of adults. When there is a fight 
between a black and white, it is racial. They bring it right up there 
and say it is a racial problem. Tliey don’t leave it alone. They make 
it big. The newspaper make it big. If I have a fight with a white 
kid, it is a fight, and if I have a fight with a black kid, it is terrible. 
It is just that the problem is there is no serious problem at Hyde 
Park. There are a few troublemakers on each side, but you get that 
wherever you go. Everyone gets along with each other, and if there is 
a fight they should let it alone. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. It is an interesting observation that when two white 
boys get into a fight, it goes unknown. Does this happen very often 
with the white boy and the black boy? 

Mr. Jardini. We don’t have too many fights in our school. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Do you think the turmoil is highly exaggerated? 

Mr. Jardini. Yes. 

Mr. Daws. A lot of the things you read in the paper was malicious 
propaganda. They said something about having to pay to get in and 
out of the bathroom. That is ridiculous. If somebody was asking for 
a water, they blew it up. I think in the paper, somebody said that 
people came with rocks and chains, but this was not true. If some- 
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thing was going on and you feared you might get hurt, you would 
do the same. We were all fortunate in that respect of quieting it 
down. If the reporter would wait and talk to some people instead 
to emotional person, then they would get more insiue 
information about wdiat is happening. 

air. PuciNSKi. I suggest the editoi-s of this city might visit you with 
some of their reporters, Mr. Davis, and give them some of your own 
observations. I remember in one of our major cities, there was an 
actual moratorium underetanding among the newspapers for many, 
many years. They w'oiild not repoi-t racial disturbances. I wonder if 
the rest of you feel that the constant attention as Mr. Jardini pointed 
out here that every time a black boy and a white boy gets in a 
hght. it muses alann. Do the others of you feel there is too much 
attention? 

_ Miss Hallet. Well, we don’t have too nuich of a racial problem 
in our ^hool because I think there is somethi ag like four or five 
white girls in our school and the rest are black, therefore there is no 
racial problem there. 

Jlr. PuwNSKi. Miss Johnson, I wonder if you would care to com- 
ment on the statement made earlier here about the influence and the 
impact of outsiders? They infiltrate to the school, and I think Miss 
Johnson on this ground should make a comment on this. Wiat about 
tins idea of outsiders coming in? There was a statement made her« 
that they are thinking of giving identification cards to youth stu- 

, school. Now, are outsiders creating disturbances in vour 

scliool ? o j 

i\Iiss Johnson. Not really at our school. It seems that they don’t 
need anybody from the^ outside to start trouble. We have enough. 
If you make kids carry identification cards, I think you will have a 
lot more trouble than you have now. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Miss Bmm 

Miss BxmNS. One of the problems I think in our Burke High 
ochool is that when most of the fire drills come, the girls want to "o 
to the store when the fire drill is going on, and like some come in the 
scliool about 8 o clock and say that they forgot to go to the sub shop, 
and they ring the alarm. Most of the reasons they have about four or 
nye parents in the school guiding the fire alarm, and they still «et in. 
The girls are inside doing the trouble. You can see about 10*^or 12 
girls maybe around lunchtime, a girl’s boy friend might come up to 
the lunchroom and be talking to them through the window, and that 
IS going to start trouble. It is not too much that they have out- 
sider coming in except for about two people. 

^Ir. PuciNSKi. I get the feeling then from your testimony here 
this morning that this legislation and all other legislation 
undoubtedly would help some in providing additional money that is 
very necessary, but I got tlie feeling from j'ou people that one of the 
Iwsic problems is the kind of incentive to the needs of youngsters 
themselves. Am I correct in assuming that there is as far as you are 
concerned as you see from your own judgment that there is an insen- 
sitivity to your immediate needs in those schools ? Is that a fair con- 
clusion? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 




Mr. PuciNSKi. Is there anyone that disagrees with that conclusion? 

Mrs. Hicks. I was going to ask, Mr. Davis he spoke of the fact of 
overerowding and change of curriculum. Do you think it is a serious 
condition of overcrowding in your school, and if we did have more 
space, it would help to relieve the tension in the school? 

Mr. Da^^s. We have the space. There is a request going through 
to Mr. Best to get 1,600 new lockers in the school which would work 
out fine. Tliis would mean that the area, the locker room area, 
would be moved. A lot of things happen in the locker room and 
bathroom because it is so crowded and a boy t^ing to get to his 
locker, another one would say, “Can’t you wait?” This is where 
the confusion starts. If these lockers could be worked out, thrown 
away, and this converted into say soinething like a student library 
lounge, or when they have a study period, so they wouldn’t be roam- 
ing around the comdors, and maybe make it into a data processing 
room because at our school we have a computer room about the size 
of that little area. . • , • 

Mrs. Hicks. We have heard testimony and you listened to it this 
morning with regard to some assaults on teachers. Do you see many 
assaults in your high school ? 

Mr. Davis. Not in my school. 

?.Irs. Hicks. What about the ^lartin Luther King School, have 
you witnessed anj' such assaults on teachers or pupils? 

Miss Pierce. Yes. 

IMr. PiTCiNSKi. Would you tell us about that, Miss Robinson? 

Aliss Ronixsox. We seen a couple of teachers get bent up by out- 
siders and students. All we have, we can only use one door to get in 
and out of school and on the door there is one lady. Now, a boy 
about my size can get pass the lady. IVe need more ladies on the 
door, not Indies because anybody can get pass the ladies. She doesn't 
say anything. A couple oi teachers got beat up, and we had less 
teachei’s that day and most of the classes more teachers there or the 
teachers were letting the students run around the music room throw- 
ing books out the window. We have a shortage of chairs and desks. 
We are .short of teachers. We need more teacher aides. 

Mr. PiTCiNSKi. You feel that increasing the teachers and particu- 
larly the male teachers, you feel that you need more men teachers or 
at least men guards at the doors to control the flow of outsiders in 
that school, is that it? 

Miss Eobinson. Yes. "Wlien there is a fight you never can find 
anybody. Tliey are never there when you want them, and the ladies, 
they have ■walkie-talkies in the corridors, but the big boys get in the 
school and take them away from them. What is a lady going to do? 

Mrs. Hicks. You are telling us then that the security you are given 
isn’t good enough in order that you can get the education that you 
need f Do you need more teachers, more aides and better security on 
your doors so that then there would be no violence or disruption in 
the school, that everybody would be quiet and it would be better? 

Miss Johnson. Yes. 

Miss Eobinson. Yes. 

Miss Johnson. Because the bad kids in our schools get more atten- 
tion then tlie kids that want to learn. 
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this legislation is 

tionS 3n° f u ®”^^^*®ly» yo’^ would recommend that addi 

tional help of teachere be acquired, but I ^ther from vour test!' 
raony you wont a good deal more help in metningful waySl Is the„ 

^niH 1°^’ this particular panel because as 1 

a=r;^strur 

noJJ rol'fpnn^ ^ emphasis on bringing together a 

bo -ul m nnf ^ “Cation that eveiy youngster whether he is^ college 
meiit cJ^iiiP n f\v^ « gi-aduate from a high sdiool. If we were to suppk- 
courses you now have with some career training to 

Mr. Daius. I think it would be beneficial. 

if voiflrmfw^^^’ ^ did that, and 

kno?v you could get some programs of this kind and make, you 

TT ®^"dents to help you plan it, this would be good. Get 
nPoSp^^®f^° P an. bon’t just sit down and get a crowd of 

tlmv wai^ ^ plan what 

hfl * A. would be much more exciting because it would 

be something that they wanted to do. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Miss Levins? 

Miffi Lmxs. I think it would be a good program. Wliat is history? 
have i^f?o‘f ^ historian? Bookkeeping would be better. xSy 

vZ n®u subjects that you know could better 

uiicl this would be ii good plan. 

Air. PuciNSKi. INIiss Burns. 

Miss Bukns. I would agree to it. 
jMr. PucixsKi. Mr. Jardini. 

Mr. Jahdini. Yes. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Miss Johnson. 

Miss JoHNsoiy. Yes. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Miss Robinson. 

Miss Robinson. Yes. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. ]\Iiss Pierce. 

Miss PiEHCE. Yes. 

a freshm’^??r>w ' ^ people- 1 have a son who is 

Son o TS they gave him a choice of taking Chinese, Rus- 

sian and Spanish or Franch, and I asked why can’t he take some 

S thev “^®^® meaningful to him, 

and they told me the colleges require that he has to have a lan<mage 

struggling through French, and I am not quite sure o*^ t^t 
emmg value in that. He could have possibly spent that time on 

ert^LsoT'^'r-f A position^ the 

event he doesn t make it throu^ college. Only 17 percent of those 

who enter college actuolly complete it “and get the^*"™ ^ 

jb^Uhe people who don't make it! Miss Pie?ce, you Im^S^eJhhig 

Mss Pbrcs. We got this one guidance teacher, and there is 825 
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stiiclents there. If you have a problem, it is hard to get to the 
guidance teacher. I know you want to go down to the guidance 
teacher and discuss it just with her, and you don’t want to discuss it 
between everybody. You want to sit down with that one teacher, but 
you just canx sit in there alone. She has four students in there al- 
ready. You have to go back into the class then. Yi^en you have a 
problem and you want to get it off your mind, you want to go down- 
stairs and get it off your mind right away, don’t wait until the ne.\t 
day. You Avant more guidance at the time. When you want to see the 
guidance teacher, you can’t, and you have to wait until the next day. 
Like everybody said, we do need more teachers. Most of all, we need 
more guidance teachers. The guidance teacher could solve our prob- 
leins if you let them. Get the guidance teachers in. What are we 
going to do? We want them to know our problems, and they want to 
help us. Like I said, we need more teachers and more guidance 
teachers and we need more protection. The policeman, you don’t 
Avant him right on the spot and you don’t want him an hour later. 
Like AA’e need more cops. The cops are all Ave gotj one cop. We need 
about four cops at the school for the outsiders, i^ike they could beat 
up the cops like they did at Southie. We need cops, more cops and 
more teachers. If AA’e get more teachers and more cops, I betcha the 
school AA’ill be better. 

!Mr. PuciNSKi. One final question. The New York study, and I 
don’t have a similar study for this area, but the New York study 
shoAved there is a very serious relationship between student unrest 
and drug problems. Would anybody care to A'enture any opinion on 
that as to the extent of the problem in some of your schools? Is there 
a problem at all, and if there is, Avhat do you recommend? Does 
anybody Avant to take that one on ? 

Miss ITallea’. I AA’ould like to .say that last year I think we had 
kind of a big drug problem, but this year it is quieting down since 
the beginning of this year. Everybody Avould be high because there 
Avas nothing to do except get high and get drunk. Now, this year, I 
think Miss Consodine has said AA’e had 20 fire alarms so far this year, 
but along with those 20 fire alarms ever since school opened we have 
had only one assembly in the auditorium, and that Avas last Aveek or 
the AA’eek before Avhen the drug program AA'as on TV. We sat in there 
for a half an hour. Noav, this year Ave got something like 14 or 15 
neAV teachers. We haven’t had an assembly for the students to get to 
knoAA’ the neAv teachers. Half of the students don’t know the new 
teachers. We don’t even know if she is a substitute or one of the 
regular teachers there. We have two guidance counselors, and A\’e 
AA’ere supposed to get another one for the third room. We haven’t 
gotten it yet. Most of the girls said that they wanted a black guid- 
ance counsel. We Avant a black one. We wanted more black teachers. 
This year Ave got two now. They are neAv and half of the kids don’t 
eA’^en knoAV them. Like I said, if we get something going Ave can relate 
to the teachers better. The communication is a problem. We should 
haA’^e more assemblies and volunteer ourself. There was tAvo guys to 
guard the doors. We don’t want guys to be standing around the 
house. I don’t want someone folloAving me around all day, and if we 





could get a better communication with the students and the head- 
inaster then eveiyone in the school would be better acquainted. 

PuciNSKi. What you really think is we ought to get at tlie 
real cause of the problem ? & « t,ci ai, me 

Consodine called the police and it 
made the whole Situation worse. The police came in and started 
throwing the girls up the steps. Now, I am not saying the students 
are wiong or the police are wrong. All I am saying is when you brino- 

standing outside and throwing rocks at thi 
police, and insulting the police, and the police were insultino- the 
girls and it doesn’t make the situation better. It makes it worse*! 

inj mofe''m,nT■d^^^^^^^ T conclude that bring- 

nio moie guaids in the school is an oversimplification of the problem 

lou rrally have to,^t more tonchere in the school in Ks of 

connselmgnnd sensitivity, is thntconeot? 

Miss Halley. Tliat is correct. 

drug problem?” 

fii.Q BuR^s. I just wanted to say on the part of the guiifingof the 
Sfo n Street, I think that is^one of 

mo Burke School. This makes the girls 

don’t think they are trusted, and the people think 

Hng ^et back at tLm and 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Miss Johnson. 

■ixn 've had the students guiding the fire alarms 

I^Hren the students were there, we didn’t have any trouble. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. In other words, you are saying that the eTiard<? 
crea^te a challenge for the young people? ^ 

Miss Johnson. Yes. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Davis? 

about the drug 

piobJein and the trouble going on in the school. The trouble is tlie 

Thaf 1s^ vm school is not because somebody is on drugs 

That is veiy minor in the majority of the schools, I think. There is 
not a wlmle lot of heavy drug traffic as it is called. Like she said if 
fehouldfr^ f and that idea of the identification^ 

fhe^fe V ^ T ° Identification card. I am not going to 

^ A/T. ^ House. I am going to the Hyde Park High Sch^l.^ 

• TT ®o"aetimes an identification card doesn’t get vou 

into the White House either. You are right. ^ ^ 

Mr. Davis. I don’t want to wear an identification card. 

• *1 seems to have teen reports that have been 

von ^ problem at the Hyde Park high school.” Do 

or do caused by the students in the high school, 

c 1 *^at this was just a small group of peoiAe in the 

Mr '^y people outside? 

u There was not outside agitation* The problem was 
caused people couldn’t leave well enough almT^glw 

from within. Certain people in the community, we was leaving s^ool 
1 day and they hit a hus with a brick. We didn’t have anJ®cSS 
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agitators. We only had people from the outside from the mayor’s 
office. 

Mrs. Hicks. Thank you. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. You have been extremely helpful. 1 ou have made 
clear that there is no easy answer. It does seem to me that your 
testimony ought to be read very carefully by the administrators of 
your school and perhaps we can find some assistance. Now, there ai*e 
a number of Federal programs on the books now. It would seem to 
me that I would hope that every member of Congress could read 
your testimony before next week and maybe we can get the emer- 
gency school bill through because that is the kind of legislation that 
could give you inunediately the kind of help you have been pleading 
for before this committee today. Thank you very much for your 
frankness and candor. 

Let’s take a short recess now. 

(A short recess was taken.) />. , i 

Mr. PuciNSKi. The committee will resume. Could we have order 
in the room? We are very happy to welcome to the stand now Mr. 
William Harrison, assistant superintendent of Area 6 Boston Public 
Schools ; Mr. Joseph Schaffer, assistant structural engineer, Boston 
public schools, who is going to give us some statistics on vandalism; 
Mr. Jeremiah Sullivan, Boston Police Department, community serv- 
ice and Mr. Sam Messina from the Boston public schools. We are 
very pleased to have you gentlemen here, and we will start with Mr. 
Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. May I defer to Mr. Messina ? 

Mr. PuciNSKi. All right. You gentlemen heard the two previous 
panels. I might suggest, if you may, if you have foi-mal statements, 
they will go into the record in their entirety at this point, and 
then perhaps you want to comment on your statement and the pre- 
vious testimony, 

STATEMENT OF SAM MESSINA, CONSULTANT, COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONS AND STUDENT RELATIONS, BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr. Messina. I would first like to thank you for giving us this 
opportxmity to appear before you on such a cnicial issue. I have 
gone through Mr. Bingham’s bill, and certainly it is a step m the 
right direcSon, but in all honesty, Mr. Chainnan, the money allotted 
are a mere pittance, a mere pittance. May I suggest that your com- 
mittee urge Congress and the President to make further cuts in for- 
eign aid and to take such moneys and slot them for education which 
riglit now is in need. The money is not needed for foreign countries. 
We have reached a fiscal crisis in our country as you well Imow, and 
I do not feel that our money should continue going to foreign coun- 
tries. The money should be for the education of our own children, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Hicks. I don’t think there is anyone who would disagree 
with you. 

Mr. Messina. Yes, that is why I am suggesting that your committee 
might consider going back to the Congress and the President and 
urge them to make further cuts in foreign aid. I do want to state 
that the Boston school committee and the administration have made 
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headway in involving the citizens and the students. May I say that 
this year the school committee has been holding some of its meet- 
ings in the community. Hopefully, the recommendations that have 
been made by the parents will be implemented. 

I would also like to say that no other city has involved students 
as much as Boston, and I will tell about some of the steps that have 
been taken. For example, a student now sits with the Boston school 
He has every right as other members, except of course 
the right to vote, and this limitation is a legal limitation. We have 
three students on the textbook selection committee, a black, a white 
and a Spanish-speaking student. We had two students on the com- 
mhfip” a student working with the drug com- 

a black student on the minority teacher 
recruiting team. The Administration is trying to get more black 
teachers, and may I say, we need more black teachers amply because 

easier with the black students. Ve need 
K coimselors. Unfortunately as you all may Iniow, especially 
exorbSan?’ Picture m Boston is impossible. Our tax^ rate is 

^ Mrs. Hicks has been pressing our 

1‘esponsibilities of polible fiSanc 
j discussed the question at great lengths, and I am in- 

members of our committee 
release the local schools from the limitations of local 
1 “ V®® provide a broader tax base, either at the State or 
kvd educational 

^ themselves are now in fiscal 

y. The money must come fi*om the Federal Government. 

also in ^ "^® tliat the Federal Government is 

talk problems, you ought to 

Mr^ Utpi^ ^® r ^®P anything you will talk about. 

r, 7 .^io ^ 7°^, know of your own Imowledge if we have any 

sSSrs'thL scLois? ‘ '^™g 

daHon£?"cff ■ The .commission on violence made a recommen- 

a nro”™^ w relations program be initiated. To conduct such 

$loro1)Hn1S-r an orgamzation which would consume the 

^100,000 in Mr. Bingham’s bill. We need the program. Wo don’t 
have the money with which to put it into operatiom ^ 

Ihere has been violence in our schools, and no one will danv it 
and I might add. that in Hyde Park High 80100^^1^ most 
® ^ u^® school back to normalacy, were the stu- 

S Da““w"h“pldfut^^^ 

Wo are going to nl ow tliat figure to go to tire ways and mcanffor 
nding. We are talking about all tlie schools in the country. Tliere 
has been no figure set for the funding of the bill. ^ 

Mr. Messina. I am glad you brought that out. My imnression 
was that a figure has been set. impression 

Mr. PuciNSKi. The earlier vei-sion of that bill did have a limita- 



tion, but the revised one does carry an open end provision for such 
funds as shall be ascertained by the committee. 

Mr. Messina. Thank you very much. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Schaffer, would you like to give us some idea of the extent of 
the cost of damages ii^icted upon the schools? I believe you ha^^c 
some figures on that subject ? 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH SCHAFFER, ASSISTANT STRUCTURAL ENGI- 
NEER, BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr. Schaffer. The average for the cost 3 or 4 years excepting the 
thrust of business equipment and business machines which is XiOt 
our responsibility, those items are purchased by the business man- 
ager for the school committee, and our inventory and replacement of 
items such as those elective typewriters, computers, and what have 
you, they are his responsibility, and I have no idea what that figure 
IS except I know it is extremely the theft of salable items. Howevei% 
excepting that one item, the overall cost is now from breaking of 
glass, some willful destruction and it is approximately $400,000 a 
year. 

Mrs. Hicks. Would you be able to make a statement as to what the 
cost of bringing in the equipment for the false alarms would be* 
Have you any figures that w'e could use? ^ t • i 

Mr. Schaffer. Unfortunately, I don’t at the present time. I might 
explain that the gentleman in charge of alterations in the schools 
who was scheduled to appear this morning could not inake it, and I 
was notified at quarter past 10 to come down and substitute for him. 
However, I was in charge of alterations and repair for 10 years. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. You are talking about the physical damage to the 
plans? You are not talking about the cost of time lost by teachers 
and time lost by students and all the other things that may occur in 

the educational schedule ? « • -r. 

Mr. Schaffer. Replacement costs is only one aspect of it. For 
example, the glass cost for year 1970 was $167,600. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Have you gone to the new typo of nonbreakable 

glass? . . 

Mr. Schaffer. Yes, we have. We will be pioneers in the United 

States for use of them. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Has that brought your cost down? 

Mr. Schaffer. Yes, it has reduced them. Unfortunately, the areas 
that remain unprotected are smashed more frequently, so it hasn’t 
brought the cost down as much as we would like to have it. The glass 
costs today is $157,300 for 1970, and this is up until this month. 
The cost ^rom incendiary fires, and fortunately this year we didn’t 
have any extremely serious ones, is $70,000. It usually is in the area 
of $120,000-$125,000. About 95 percent of the fires which are will- 
fully set, and I say that this is a result of an investigation, there is 
no question in our minds that 95 percent are smaller and extin- 
guished in short order and the damages usually come to tetween 
§300-800 for the small ones. I would prefer that you question me, 
sir, because I haven’t prepared any statement. 
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Mr. PuciNSKi. Well, the q^uestion that I would probably pose to 
you in relationship to the legislation before us is will this legislation 
help appreciably in reducing this kind of damage, and, of course, in 
order to get that answer, I would ask you when does most of this 
damage occur? During school horn’s or during vacation periods, or 
during holidays? Wlien is the highest incident of vandalism? 

Mr. Schaffer. During the mild weather for one thing. In regards 
to glass breakage, it is always done on the Labor Day weekend and 
the July Fourth weekend. With the advent of winter coming, we will 
have a great reduction in glass breakage, and most types of vandalism 
once the snow falls on the ground. The incident of vandalism 
depreciates during the cold weather. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. It is after school hours ? 

Mr. Schaffer. The bulk of it occurs after school hours, however, 
because of more investigation in it, we find there is a considerable 
amount of it done during school hours. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. The problem I have with this whole line of ques- 
tiqning is that the main thinst of this is to reduce crime against 
children and facilities of these schools. If most of the vandalism 
occurs during the off-school hours, it would mean that you would 
have to divert a substantial amount of this money to protecting those 
buildings within the community. This of course is against property 
damage. I think the main concern, we have at least in this legislation 
is protecting students and teachers during those periods of great vio- 
lence and I am wondering whether or not we may have to*put some 
priority on this bill because if the damage occurs when children 
aren’t there, then we are primarily concerned in protecting the facili- 
ties of those schools, but I believe the authors of this bill feel we 
ought to give the highest priority in improving the relationship be- 
tween students and teachers and the school while they are all in the 
school. Would you agree wdth that, Mr. Schaffer? 

Mr. Schaffer. Yes, in part. We have spent a considerable amount 
of money on electronic devices to protect the school after school 
hours. There are many, many more schools which should be pro- 
tected but the insulation protection cost is vei-y high for a detector 
alarm system. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Sullivan, you probably heard the young people 
a little while ago lament the fact that there was insiitlicient police 
protection and about when the incident did occur that somehow or 
another the policemen were not around. There was a good deal of 
them around after the incident occurred. What is the deployment of 
police personnel in areas of high incidents of turmoil ? 

STATEMENT OF JEREMIAH SULLIVAN, BOSTON POLICE DEPART- 
MENT COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would say that the deploy- 
ment of police officers in the immediate area of the school is usualiy 
negligible if we can set it up that way. We avoid having uniformed 
officer on the scene because their presence might excite the young- 
sters into some of the tunnoil and disturbances we have had. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. You are in agreement with Miss Consodine and 
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some of the others who said the presence of the uniformed police- 
men, I think they crlled it fuzz, only intensifies the matter? You 
agree with that? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. We are in agreement, complete agreement, 
with that. As a matter of fact, you heard Hyde Park High School 
mentioned seveml times, and we have m-ade a conscious effort to 
avoid placing uniformed officei’S in the buildin". It was unnecessary 
thanks to the team work between the school administrators, the 
headmaster, the superintendent on the scene, some of the pamits, 
the kids themselves, and the teachere, there was great teamwork on 
the scene, and them was no necessity for bringing uniformed officers 
into the building. The uniformed oificeis played a low k^ role out- 
side asking yoiiiigsters to get in the school, and the kids responded 
and went in, so I agree with Mr. Best that the kids played a very 
large role in the solution of the problem out there, they were guided 
by the athletic director and teachers who related extremely well to 
the youngsters. I think it was probably one of the best demonstiu- 
tions I liave ever seen in any school of team work across the board, by 
school admini.strators and all of those I have described, so there was 
no necessity of bringing the uniformed officere in. I don’t think stu- 
dents ivant the unifonned officere in the school. Recently, through 
the youth service, council we held a program on the subject Do the 
policemen belong in the schools? We gave the kids an opportunity to 
sit down with police officers, school administrators, and community 
leaders to discuss this topic. The youngsters preferred the officere 
not being there. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a few com- 
ments on some things that I think are of a commendatory nature. 

I have not prepared a statement because of the short notice, how- 
ever, I am not sure that any of us need to prepare a statement in 
connection with this. We are living ivith these problems every day, so 
I tliink the sincerety demonstrated by the youngstere here this morn- 
ing, the biracial committee, that was set up at tlie Hyde Park School, 
is the real demonstration of sincerety of the kids. They talked about 
a student lounge. It sounds like a good idea to me. Kids want a 
place to sit down and rap with each other. More than that, through 
the youth service council of the Boston school department, a whole 
series of dialogue programs have been developed. I have a copy for 
each member of your Comnriission of one of the reports submitted, 
to the supt. of schools and it describes a whole series of programs, 
drug abuse programs, etc. where the kids were able to come in and 
sit down with police officers, narcotic officers, juvenile officers and 
teachers. Recently, these programs were adopted for distribution by 
the International Chiefs of Police Officials and Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare representatives and National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews officials just as an exanaple of con- 
structive things happening in Boston school police activities. 

All of these efforts have been made and harf work has been put 
into it. We talk abc .t money and funding. It is always necessary. I 
would like to suggest that you do something in the nature of supply- 
ing the schools with discretionary funds. Often times in an emergency 
we must reach for funds to bring in teacher aides, and if that ap- 
peared to answer the problem, school leaders should be able to 



i*ench for the funds and bring the problem under control. The kids 
don't like the idea but it is something which must be done. 

I will make available to you, sir, this film which sliows the Boston 
Police Communi^ Seiwice officers rapping witli the kids in an all day 
“Tjet’s Stop and Talk” session. A dialogue luncheon was provided and 
the youngsters were inde^ the stars of the show. We wanted to 
bring the same program into all the schools to a wider range of 
listening audiences. That was why we developed the booklet ‘Tiet’s 
stop and talk — 25 police related questions most commonly asked by 
the youngsters in school.” 

You asked, Mr. Chainnan, about what caused the turmoil. I am 
no more of an expert than anyone else here. I tliink that in the 
early months of the school year September and October, there is a 
settling down process talcing place. One of the youngsters has men- 
tioned new teachers, new eveiything. In this particular case, Hyde 
Park high school, I think that was happening, at one point somebody 
started a rumor that there were hundreds of Islacks marching on the 
school. The police cliecked it out. It was unfounded. These things 
hurt the kids. The kids don’t like it. If you don’t believe these 
youngstei-s have pride in their school just go to some of the high 
school games and watch tliem cheer for their team. I think the 
athletic directors are important at school disturbances. The team 
work that is necessary on the scene in emergency situations must 
come through the direction of the school administiution supported 
by the PTA and student leaders who must have a voice. We need 
more funding in connection with helping school au^orities to de- 
velop more and better programs along the line of communication. 

There is one other thing I would like to point out much more has 
to be done on, a manual for fire emergencies, police emergencies, and 
policy guidelines and some of the do’s and don’ts in tense situations. 
We must talk with students in noncrisis situations because at the 
time of the crisis we often take drastic emergency measures. Hyde 
Park High School did come back to normal, but the problems are 
still there, perhaps at this point I should stop and let somebody else 
speak. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Mr. Harrison. 

STATEMENT OF WHLIAM HARRISON, ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF AREA SI.X BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr. ILvrrison-. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, when 
I was asked — when I found out I was to speak before this committee, 
and when I realized that I would be last on the agenda, I decided 
not to catalog the findings of my commission on violence, but to take 
a constructive educational approach maybe innovative in something 
that would apply to the url^ area in our w’ar against crime. I di3 
that for this reason. I think we all agree that there is more sensitivity 
in the part of the schools, the educators. I think too that we have to 
reach the community, involve our community people, and I think 
that America as a nation must realize the importance of education. 
When I read in last Sunday’s paper the outstanding sportcaster 
Howard Cosell answered the question, are you intellectually happy, 
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he said, “Xo,” and he gave the reason that any nation that depended 
upon the survival of watching football had better take a good look 
at himself. I think that statement has some good points. I don’t 
think there is any one basis for student unrest and violence. I think 
there are many, many, many reasons. I think that poverty has been 
grossly underrated. I think that has a great deal to do with the 
unrest. We have 37 percent of our black youngsters unemployed with 
nothing to do with their time and their hands, and this causes a 
vacuum destroyed of talent, of hope or even a dream. I think that 
we as agitatois better take a good look at the offering that we are 
presenting to the youngsters in the schools. It has been said that the 
poorest man is not the one without money but th.e one without a 
dream. 

Again, I say poverty in the minds of affluence is perhaps some of 
the important causes, time on the hands of the youngsters, drugs, a 
loss of identity, and the now rights every man a king and above the 
law. 

A society that spends billions and billions on cat and dog food and 
sen-ices, cosmetics, cigarettes, liquor, gambling, autommjiles, TV. 
radios, sports, entertaiinnent, tra el and neglects the most precious 
of all its resources, youth and education, better reconsider its goals 
and its priorities. 

Ixmking at the problem of crime from the standpoint of the edu- 
cator I suggest a new Marshall plan with urban education the new 
focus of funding regardless of cost. I>;t the bridges fall, the roads 
decay, the space programs go, wh.at good are our spacesliips, our 
10-lane highways, ana our fai ;y bridges if we are producing a gen- 
eration of thieves, vandals, dnig addicts, and illiterates. 

1. Open schools for activities 7 days a week, 12 months a year, 
from S a.m. to 10:.30 p.m. Air-condition our schools. 

2. IIa^■e work-study programs for the poor who need money in 
their pockets ns w;ell as Shakespeare and Euclid in their heads. .Sub- 
sidize businesses, industries, hospitals, professions that give eniplnv- 
nient to our voiith — tax rebate. 

3. Establish eflucational programs on Saturdays, holidays, vaca- 
tions, pay the poor, the deprived, for attendance, and for attainment 
Give rewards — radios, cameras, special coupons, et cetera, to the 
poorly motivated for high achievement, for excellence. Ix*t’s try it; 
it might just work. 

4. Revise our curricula. 

In addition to the regular formalized school diet of academic 
classes, have n variety of educational offerings: arts and crafts, clay 
modeling, knitting, sewing, homemaking, interior decorating, auto 
repair, radio, woodcaning, puppet making, creative writing, charm 
classes, drama, music, speech, book clubs, chess, checkers, gardening, 
flower arrangement. 

. 0 . Devise a total sports program — in school and out of school— 

8 a.m.-10:.30 p.m. 

I till; ? our local Ixiys' *hibs, ^”^fCA"s, plavgrounds, skating rinks, 
bowling alleys, swimming pfmls during the <^av when th'^^v are Ivinir 
idle. * - . ^ 

Employ oiir youth — pay them — to assist in coaching and instruc- 
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tion. Offer all kinds of sport activities: boxing, wrestlino- karate 

fencing, track, football, baseball, swimming, divinof. ‘ ‘ > 

' ^ »rt museums, science museums, aquarium 

ballot companies, operas, symphonies, and schools of music in an-’ 
tic programs of appreciation and participation. Pattern part the 
program after the model cities plan to integrate Sucatiom 
<. Involve our churches, synagogues, temples in creative, reli<rioiis 

SXrrler"'' of «ligi„"’sta;fy"’of 

8. Establish resources in the community for studv-readinir clinics 

fct'^^JSdvTnd'S computerized 'iSn; 

,,t , y science, TV and radio instruction for the students 

i\ho wish to individualize their education. hiuaenrs 

n. Create human relations program. 

flcparlnient in the schools— 

tion of c?imo7 ' coiiiiminities and the schools in the proven- 

nJy llovlpi„\"sch"S. orfe« whe.i 

B. To promote human relations workshops for students teachers 
I dmin^trators, parent.s, and community leaders — ’ ’ 

A \ ‘^®*^‘””^^crstanding and awareness ; 

ilppreciation of the dignity 

(•1) For appreciation of the rich, cultural heritage of the various 
make up tins great land of oug-AmirieJ. 

Ztitiot i" «- Xor„Tenmr 

.Xls."*'''"' "'‘■""'"Pf"' 'A'cationnl programs on drugs in our 
as";mXLtfcrfmT."*™ drug use 

pmkr^ntot Kn^lUh 

P-f«'a f™ the 

Have adequate police protection. 

Insfall letter lighting in the communities. 

hnsiS^ltr^^^^ cammunity, college, and 

Kstablish tntorinl propTftms. 

ncdvit!M'^''^’^‘‘*‘‘ rehabilitation programs for peripheral 

n’ F|f* 'lagan’s Bovs’ Town concept. 

r Shanley's recreational parks, 

t. I he utilization of summer camps diirine- the off season 5n <i 
Dhido/ofTlEW?^ nrogram-advooated by Mr. Harold' Putnam, 



D. Farm experiences for the urban student (CCC) . 

E. Landscaping and beautification programs in the city, (W.P.A.) 

13. Fund all of these programs generously at a local level. Give 

the money to the person cn the front lines and hold him strictly 
accountable for every penny. 

Many of these ideas may be considered visionaiy. Many may fail. 
Let us try, let us strive constantly for the new — the innovative, at 
least, on a pilot or expcrii’iental basis, TNTio knows — tho 3 ’ may even 
work — perhaps success will be the greatest surprise of all. 

In closing may I quote from Mrs, Eleanor Koosevclt's last bock 
“Tomorrow is Now” when she said 

Tills I believe with all niy heart. If you want a free and a peaceful world, 
the (lesert.s to bloom, and man to rise to a new and greater dignity all these 
things we can do if we have courage, imagination, integrity, and a kind. good, 
loving, and understanding heart 

Ml’S. Hicks, I think we should commend yon on this statement. Is 
this a program that you yourself made available or is it a program 
that has been presented to you as superintendent to present to the 
executive committee, or is this a new program today ? 

Mr. Hariuson. As a matter of fact, I started writing this this 
morning at quarter of 5. These are the things (hat are in the back of 
my mind that I have accumulated over the yeai’s I have been in- 
volved in the youth service council and many others. Those are 
things that should be done, things that we ongl o entertain maybe 
in a .chort rangeprogmm. 

Mrs. Hicks, There arc funds in Washingum for -some of the things 
that you have mentioned here today. Now, what I am interested in 
is. li.as the Boston School Department ever sought any of the funds 
to implement sncli a program ns yon have outlined to us this 
morning? 

Jlr. Harrisox. For some of the human relations program, _ 

Mrs. Hicks, Is this a program that you are going to submit to the 
committee? 

Mr. Harrisox. I think I shall. 

]\Irs. Hicks, I think it is a program for the city of Boston and it 
should be adopted and implemented with city. State and Federal 
funds. I compliment yon, 

Mr. PtjciNSKi. ^hank you very much. Mr. Harrison, I listened with 
gre.at interest. This very exciting outline you prepared this morning, 
hnt it seems to me that you arc saying the same things that the 
panel of youngsters was saying here a little while ago, and it seems to 
me that "almost everything you mentioned you can be doing and 
should be doing and should have done for a long time. Now. the 
tilings that you talked about here are all things that can be done 
within your existing resources, and it seems to me that what we need 
now is to get you and your youngsters together and take this mani- 
festo and Knock a lot of heads together in your department and get 
them going because most of the things that yon mentioned here 
today are things that are attainable within your innnediatc present 
resources. I can't think of any you mentioned that are not, and so 
the obvious q^iiestion that comes up is from Bohhy Kennedy and 
what he said is why not. Wliy isn’t all of this being done now ? 
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Mr. Hariusox. For two reasons. One is that this program takes a 
total community approach. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. why not now? 

Mr. Harrison. There isn’t funding. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. You heard tlie youngsters pleading for the very 
thing that you are say’ing, so if you are both on tlie same freauencv, 
how come we can’t get you two together? 

Mr. PIarripon. I agree with everything being said, but realistically 
money IS involved in this austerity program. Another thing, when you 
have 40 schools and you are concerned with the mundane matters, 
you don t always have time to work on these programs. 

Air. PucixsKi. I do want to get to the specific bill before us and 
ask you how this bill would help, but I really can’t avoid the observa- 
tion that perhaps there is a problem here that we find in many com- 
munities around the country. IMoney has become a kind of oiiium 
and many of the educators maybe sitting on the programs that vou 
spelled out here today nnmiiidful that these programs can be. iinple- 
ineutcd right now within the framework of your existing resources, 
and one can t help but aslc why it is not being done. I really find it 
very diliicult to say that all of these programs that vou outlined here 
have to sit on some .shelf waiting for the money. We will never have 
enough money to pay for education. We might "as well .start with this 
preim.se. \\e do not have the resources to provide the kind of opti- 
mum hnancial assistance that we need, so what we are going to have 
to do IS use .some improvision, and I think many of the things vou 
talked about today could be done with sonic meaningful IcadT'is’hip 
nml dedicalion smd some, initiative. I think that too maiiv of our 
oclncators have fallen. "We don’t ive anv moiiev. But, Ihe question 
hat comes to my mind is why isn’t a major inirt of this nro<riMni 
being carried out right, now? Thai is llie onlv logical (ine.slion Unit I 

Mr. Harrison. To answer it, I have to tell vou in the realistic wav 
that we are confronted with the daiiv problems of running -10 .schools. 

U e are going m the morning from 8 o’clock until 0 o’clock at nio-lit. 
')r^ nights a week. You don’t have time, sir, to put in'^the 

cllorls that is needed to put in a program such as this. I have certain 
piograins going that get into iliis patiern, but to put in the total 

propam IS a monumental task. ^ 

M"r. PuciNSKi. Now, evidentally it is to slow down a little and find 
out how many of these things that you tnllced about this morninff 
could lie implemented within your existing resources. I think if voii 
wore 10 do that, you would be amazed on how manv things vou "can 
do right now without this bill. Iy>t’s get back to the bill IVill this 
ie^slation help you in providing some of the personnel you need 
to deal with the problem? 

Afr. ITvrrison. Yes, I think so. 

^fr. PuciNSKi. IVfr. IMessina? 

Mr. Messina. I agree with you. >fay I make one point, sir« Jfore 
money r, noces.sar3^ For example, I spiJke in length about the involve! 

on ^r most crucial committees. T1 ev are sitting 
qt committees. We should have the money to pa"v them. The 

students helping us plan the ciirriculum, and the stiidonls who are 
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sitting on tlie other committees — all should be paid. A country that 
spends millions for airplanes that never fly certainly should be able 
to spend additional millions for education. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PuGivsKi. But, I think, Mr. Messina, just so you and I under- 
stand each other, I am a .great campaigner of trying to get programs 
through the Congress to provide for financial resources to the com- 
munity, but having said all of that, I cannot ignore the fact tluat we 
are now spending in this Nation some $58 billion a year at all levels 
of the Government for public education. As you sat here and listened 
to these youngsters testifying to the e.xtents that may or may not 
have been I’epresentativc, and I won't go into that right now, and as 
you listened to this, apparently all over the country whether it is 
some place out in California or here, there is a feeling among stu- 
dents and parents that we i*eally aren’t getting our money’s worth. 
Mr. Harrison talked about whether we could give full funding for 
title 1. I am sure Mr. Harrison could do better. Surely we have a 
right to ask this. We have a right to ask how much are we getting 
from the money that we now are spending and how much more goon 
could we get if we did provide the additional money we need. I 
really get very impatient with those who try to say that all of your 
needs in education have to be hung up until we get more money. I 
think many things Mr. Harrison talked about could be done right 
now’. That is the point w’e are making. We are trying to get more 
money. I don’t believe you should spend time waiting for the finan- 
cial assistance forthcoming. That day is a long ways in the coming. 

]Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, may I urge that the money bo given 
directly to the local level. By the time it has been filtered dow’n 

^Ir. PuciNSKi. I might tell you that the emergency school bill is 
hung up in the House as I said before and it does provide for funds 
to flow directly to the local educational agencies filing the applica- 
tion. We bypass all the red tape along the way. Now, I would like to 
thank the panel for coming, I suggest, Mr. Harrison, that when vou 
leave here you go right over and talk to the school superintendent 
and tell him about the program and get a hard hitting team together 
and implement as much of that as you can, and we will try to come 
along w’ith the money as soon as we can. I want to thank you all. 
We appreciate you being with us. Mr. Sullivan, I am particular}' 
impressed with tlie work you are doing. 

Now, our final matter for the morning, and I want to thank them 
for their patience and understanding. I wonder if we could have 
them here. I would ask Rfr. Guscott from the New England NAACP 
and Mrs. Murphy, Mr. Henry Robinson from the teacher’s union. 
Reverend Paul Rynne, Executive Director, Archdiocesan Commission 
on Human Rights and Anthony Banks and Leon Rock of the Black 
Students’ Union and Rep. Royal Bolling from Roxbury, State repre- 
sentative. If you would like to join us here, w’c would like very much 
to hear your contributions. 

Now, we are very pleased to have all of you fine ladies and gentle- 
men here. I would suggest that you start with Mr. Guscott from the 
NAACP. Mr. Guscott, do you have a prepared statement at this 
point? 
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STATEMENT OF KENNETH GUSCOTT, STATE CONFERENCE PHESI- 
DENT, NEW ENGLAND REGION, NAACP 

Air. Guscott. I do have a prepared statement. My problem is the 
same problem as the majority of the people that participated in this 
hearing this morning of trying to get up early in the morning to 
respond to what we heard about last night, but we do happen to be 
a little more fortunate since an investigation of this type has been 
done in Boston. We will present a prepared statement to you at this 
hearing. I am hei*e as one of a number of individuals representing 
orj^nizations long concerned with public schools in the Boston area 
and the Boston urban area. I am here almost by chance. I do not 
know what groups were infomed of this hearing. I cannot under- 
stand now this committee in its stated effort to understand what is 
happening in our schools could have failed to broadcast this hearin" 
inore widely. This committee should have had the opportunity to 
hear the ^yldest possible range of evidence and opinions from those 
^ylln hnve luvestigiitcd into Hits problem. AVe will seek to bring IxHVm' 
the cnininittee later in this hearinir others who inav be able to cast li'dit 
on the problem. 

As a .starting point. lio\vev(“r. this eommittei* should be made a^Vilr(“ 
that a major study of the jnobkan b:is already been made, and wo ha^■e, 
le.iid lycommoiidations f > llte study on violenci' in the .sclionls <liiriiig’ 
the yarinii.s panels. This study was sulmiittod in dime of this vear. nnil 
Muotmg from the title jiage this was made at the nspie.st of tile former 
chairman of the llo.ston executive cnininittee, and now (’niigiesswoman 
I.«nm,sc Day Hicks. 1 hat report is a work «>f very distinguished coni- 
mitteeniein I hat ineludes a truly clo.s(' repre.<(“ntati«m of the peoiile of 
oni coimnittoe, and I would like to quote some of the names of the 
di.stmgm.shed imople. AVe had AVilliani Phipps who is the executive 
secretary of the retail trade hoard of Bo.ston. 

Mr PuciN.SKi. AA’^oiild you at that point stop? I would like tho rec- 
ord at this time to show that Afr. Phipps had been scheduled and 
had been invited to present the findings of that stndv to the commit- 
tee this mnniing. Now. I caivt tell yon at this time whv Air. Phipps 
IS not here because I don't know, but just so the record is clear this 
committee had attempted to get as broad a cross section of witnesses 
as we can working in consideration with the school hoard heeaiise 
this IS the snbiect matter of the legislation. AVe cannot go into a 
community and try to discover or find every last vestige of interest 
blit there was sufficient notice in the press to place a notice on your 
org-mization that such a hearing was going to be held, and' the 
moment that the chairman of this set committee had learned of vour 
desire to attend this hearing, the desire was fulfilled and yoii are 
wforo this committee this morning simply because you requested to 
be before the committee ns did evervone else over and above the 
witnesses who were normally invited 'through the nomi il channels. 
We would not deny anyone an opportunity to make a statement if 
It pertains to the subject matter. I am pleased that yon are here, and 
1 am pleased that yon are here lieeause I am anxious to hear vour 
analysis of this commission report, but I -do believe in all fairness to 
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the committee we ought to make notice that Mr. Phipps had been 
invited. 

Mr. Guscott. Mr. Chairman^ we certainly appreciate the attempt 
that you made to publicize this in the newspapers and the Boston 
Herald, and this morning’s newspapers, and since I only read three 
newspapers, maybe I missed it but the fact is that w’e have such 
people in the community that were so vitally interested that did call 
it to our attention and even William Phipps is not here. We have 
comiiuinity people who are here and who will speak in place of Mr. 
Phipps, so that you will have the report. 

^Ir. PucixsKi. I am pleased that there is such a report because cer- 
tainly this will serve as a basis for our consideration. 

Mr. Guscott. Let us just note the other people who were involved 
in this report. Samuel Messina who just testified in the previous 
panel was a member of this committee. We had A. Reginald Eaves, 
director, mayor’s office of human rights. We had student representa- 
tion, representation from the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Wc had Assistant Superintendent William Harrison who is a mem- 
ber of the committee, and the excellent presentation he made was 
based on the committee findings, and in addition, we had somebody 
that I haven’t seen here at all today. We had John Reilly, president 
of the Boston To.acher's Union. This report and stnd^y tried to lep- 
re.'^ent a class leprosentation of the people involved in the solution 
of this problem. 

At this time, I wish to call upon a fellow citizen of the city of 
Boston, a fellow parent of the city of Boston, Mrs. Evelyn Murphy, 
to road the report into the record and if you will indulge with us 
we have been here for a long time, and i would like to ask your 
indttlgence to road and present the findings of this report that was 
presented to the Boston School Authority back in June. We feel that 
these findings which were based upon 2.5,000 questionnaires that 
were sent to parents, teachers, and students should be read into the 
recdvd for tlie benefit of your guidance in your future deliherationr 

!Mr. PucixsKi. Mr. Guscott, I am sure you want to be cooperative. 
We arc going to spend a good part of the afternoon with all of you, 
but T think if we can put the report in the record at this time, I 
would much rather hear comments and your analyses of that report 
and !Mrs. Arurphy’s because surely I can read the report, but I am 
much more interested in your own ’evaluations. Would yon be good 
enough to address yourself to the report? It would be more helpful 
to us. 

Mr. Guscott. I have to disagree with yoii since I am speaking for 
a group of concerned people. We feel the report shoiild l>e read into 
the record. We have been very patient. We have, been here a long 
time, so I lieg you to gfive us this opportimity at this public hearing. 
Let us proceed with l\rrs. Murphy leading the report. 

Afr. PrnxsKi. If yon are siiggesting that Mrs. Miirphy is going to 
read tliis long dociiment to the committee, well, I am sure that all of 
these people liave read it and I will read it. I will tell you I will 
certainly agree to have Mrs. Murphy read this report, Imt there w'ill 
lx* no time for furtlier discussion. It is yoiir time, and it is a common 
practice to take a document like this and piit it in the record in its 
entirety and then vapitalize certain subjects. If you insist that we 
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1 the report, this will be done, but I assure you 

iSIf- Hr d'scuss It any further because I do have an 

M ° T and I do believe that I have got to 

giAe these other people time to participate in this hearinjr, so f will 
t'hnmmto your discussion. I will ask you again to let ns subinit^^ 

-y°“ Murphy tell us your 

but i don’M'n^^*if°T ” which is much more valuable, 

r,vnii kpow if I Will huve tliB cliance to discuss with you the 

pmhlom of violence in the schools, so I am asking you in order to 

TOC y®"** observations if you will 

ask nnSH'ArirA?^*^' “s call a compromise, and we will 

datiZs of fbp the recoinmen- 

Sp fin^- ^ leport, and I will say that I certainly go along with 

c&b„nl“ymfr.i,rck 

Mr. PucixsKi. IVIrs. Murphy, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. EVELYN MURPHY, TEACHERS UNION 

^Irs. MirnriiY. I am Evelyn Murphy. I have two children in the 
foKr ""‘‘“SS from this mport states lls 

siilnl!itted'T;H!T Report on the Public Schools was 

Vininn T> H Tccord aud nppcars as follows: Commission on 
Kr TioK. r/'“ Boston Public Schools, School flommrttce. 
Toll T T- " ' ’ John J. Craven, James W. Heiiiiiiran 

H. oViUoTgZZr’u^e^^^^^ Superintendent of Schools, IVilHam’ 

PldnnJ”r*°” Violence: Commission Chairman, William L. 

?.®tail Trade Board of Boston; E.xecu- 
SturW^^Tf-®' Consultant, Community Relations and 

Fn v 7 ^°®ton Public Schools; Membere, A. Remnald 

fZo ir Human Rights; IIumberHo P 

CouZiMO? 79^^'f ' » ^•’esident, Boston Student Advisory 

muiiitv De^vn/«’ S. Fit7matrick, Research Aasistant-Com'- 

m mih DoAelopment, Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce* 

Richard C. Hardy, English Hich School President, Boston Student 
Advisory round inrn-71: William J. Harrison, Assistant SimeZ 
n teiulent, Boston Pidilic Schools; ^Frs. Roseanna J. McCourt. Special 

BoZ f T’nHn'^'SH Association: Tom MorS 

1070 7ldnhn P ^ Student Advisory Council 

it a) (1, John P. Reilly, President, Boston Teachers Union. 

CoM>tissioN ON Violence REPonx to the School Committee 

I. INTRODUCTION 

In response to a communication from the then Boston City Conn- 
Cl lor I/iuise Day Hicks regarding a pattern of violent incidents both 
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within and immediately outside the Boston schools, the Boston 
School Committee appointed a non-salaried commission on October 
2, 1970, to investigate charges of disruption and violence and charged 
the Commission with the task of reporting back to the School Com- 
mittee at an unspecified date with findings and recommendations 
concerning these disniptions. 

This action was followed by an order of the Boston City Council. 

Ordered: That the Boston City Council will fully support the 
efforts and help in every way to implement the findings of the afore- 
mentioned Commission, and so indicate to the membership of the 
Boston School Committee. In city council, October 5, 1970. Passed. 

The following perions were invited to serve on this Commission by 
the Superintendent of Schools: Commission Chairman William L. 
Phipps, Executive Secretary, Retail Trade Board of Boston ; Execu- 
tive Secretaiy S. J. Afessina, Consultant, Community Relations and 
Student Relations, Boston Public Schools; Members A. Reginald 
Eaves, Director, Afayor’s Office of Human Rights; Humberto P. 
Feijeo, English High School President, Boston Student Advisory 
Council 1971-72; J^ph S. Fitzpatrick, Research Assistant-Com- 
munity Development, Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce; 
Richard C. Hardy, English High School President, Boston Student 
Advisory Council 1970-71; William J. Harrison, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Boston Public Schools; Mrs. Roseanna J. McCoiirt, Special 
Manager, Boston Home and School Association; Tom Morrison, Bos- 
ton Latin School Member, Boston Student Advisory Council 1970- 
71 ; John P. Reilly, President, Boston Teachers Union. 

It was quickly determined that the findings of this report would 
be ba.sed exclusively on information gathered during sessions held 
by the Commission and from hearings and questionnaires distrib- 
uted in selected schools. 

To do this effectively the Commission decided that the investiga- 
tion would be based on two approaches: 

1. by hearing direct and voluntary testimony from the students, 
faculty, and administration at each of the selected schools, and 

2. by preparing que.stionnaires which would be answered anony- 
mously by parents, teachers, students, and administration. 

For two months the Commission wrestled with the problem of the 
questionnaires: 

1. the types of questions that should be asked; 

2. the categories of response ; 

3. the area to which the questions .should be directed; and 

4. the proper evaluation of the results of the questionnaires. 

As a result 25,000 questionnaires were prepanjd, distributed to the 
schools lieing studied, and completed. 

The Commission then arranged for intenfiews at the selected jun- 
ior and senior high schools. Tlie Commission is indeed grateful to 
the many persons whose cooperation made this report possible: par- 
ents, stuilents, teachers, and particularly to the school administrators 
whose hospitality made our visits most pleasant. Moreover, we are 
grateful to those who voluntarily testifiea; for their candor and for 
the deep concern they showed for the pupils and for our schools. 
Their testimony provided an indispensable ingredient of this report 
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whose contents, we liope, will contribute to a more inetiningful edu- 
catioinnl environment. Once again the Commission w'ishes to com- 
mend all those who assisted in the preparation of these findings, 

IT. FINDINGS 

The following findings, arranged under an assoriment of topics, 
were reached by a consensus of the Commission members after lon<r 
and very trying hours of discussion. The Commission concentrated 
solely on causes of disruption and unrest. This, in fact, was its 
charge. 

It should be noted that tl;e Commission prefers a group response 
to three who question this report. Although this report is the result 
ot individual contributions, based on objective evidence, it is, never- 
theless, a group effort. , , 

A. Unnuestionably the administrator is the kev 

person m the prevention of violence in the schools. Principals anil 
head masters who have a deep commitment to education, who main- 
tain a single standard, who mingle constantly with students and 
teacliers, and ivho perform public and community relations functions 
usually run satisfactory schools. 

Administrative problems on the school level have developed be- 
cause of confusion and misunderstanding of administrative policies 
and procedures. ^ 

R. Teaching --If there was one message stated repeatedly by 
pupils it was this; classes are boring. There is a crying need for mno- 
vaiion. leachers who communicate relevant course content in a dull, 
periunctory manner were criticized. ’ 

It must also be mentioned that less fixperienced teachers often 
times experimented ivith their curriculum but too frequently at the 
expense of classroom discipline and learning. Finally, in a related 
matter some teachers seemed to fii d the ever}'day language of stu- 
dents offensive and frightening, particularly when it is sprinkled with 
words that teachers consider off-color or obscene. Some students 
u teaching is often impaired or even halted by the inability 

of teachers to accept some studmts’ language. ^ 

C. Reading and Educational Perhaps one of the 

highest contributing educational factors in the disruption of classes 
IS the inability of many students to read. Students turn away from 
leariung when they are confronted by material they arc unable to 

Boredom and restlessness 

ineMtably lead to di.sruptive behavior. 

D t7om7nw7i?Vflr^?o/i.— Communications arc ineffective, if they exist 
at al , between many different factions and elements within the 
school system. Perhaps the first observation that the Commission 
noted was the many worlds that exist within the same school. Very 
often a desire on the part of students to communicate by means of 
offensive language is not read as vernacular but rather as a sign of 
intimidation. However, it was noted by the Commission that some 
stuclents intentionally employ this device to demean. Althouirh 
efforts are being made to correct and overcome these language bar- 
riers, liUle dialopie currently exists between differing interest 
groups. One vehicle of student communication, the student councils. 
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is generally r^arded as unrepresentative. Perhaps the most general 
complaint IS “No one listens to us !” 

E. Insemitivity . — Numerous students point to instances where 
teachers and administrators do not project themselves with the sen- 
sitivity required to deal with the influences of the students’ hoine 
conclitmns, economic problems, and personality development. It is 
quite commonplace for teachers who come from the suburbs to make 
little or no eli’ort. to acquaint themselves with the neighborhood in 
which they teach. 

F. Rumor . — In no single area was there greater unanimity regard- 
ing the cause of violent incidents than w’itli rumor and its effect on 
the school’s proper equilibrium. Simple incidents can easily be dis- 
torted or exaggerated. Rumor, given credence by newspapers, tele- 
vision, and word of mouth, was often allow’ed to run rampant, with 
administrators unable to get facts in order o ascertain the truth. 
Rumors which often seemed to grip a school and a community con- 
tributed to greater unrest and to disruption. 

G. Stx^ent Involvement . — Students feel that major decisions are 
made without their meaningful input. Most participants feel that 
student councils do not deal with meaningful issues wiiich would 
give real leadership to the students. Because of the ineffective role of 
the student councils, their elections become mere popularity 
contests. 

The Commission felt that manj’^ students had strong perceptions 
of school problems and that their comments are untapped sources 
of information. 

II. Community Partieipation . — Most school oflicials expect par- 
ents and community leaders to support their programs. But there are 
indications that community support is not soheitej until a crisis 
occurs. The readiness of parents and community leaders to help 
maintain order in some of our schools during this past year’s unrest 
clearly indicates their commitment to order and to quality education. 

I. inadequate and Depressing Facilities . — Even in light of budge- 
tary restrictions, the almost unanimous feeling is that physical sur- 
roundings are a serious contributing cause of discontent. V’andalism, 
many feel, would be greatly minimized by accelerated repair’s in the 
scliools. A general physical deterioration in the schools is a direct 
cause of institutional disrespect. The Commission noted that in 
schools which enjoyed good administrator-student-community rela- 
tionships vandalism is much lower. 

J. Poverty .— economic level of the student’s home is, in most 
cases, related to his behavior in the classroom. Many students come 
to school hungry; others come to school exhausted from evening jobs 
they must hold; still others show the results of permissive, of absent, 
or of abusive parents. All^ these factors result in many poor students 
coming *.o .school “up tight’’ — fnistrated and angry. The conse- 
quences of poverty are often overlooked as the causes of violence in 
our schools. 

K. Hatred and Hostility . — It is agreed by most that racial tension 
plays a part in violence in the schools. However, hard core haters, 
both black and white, are in the small minority. Estimates are that 
these students are from ten to fifteen percent on both extremes. Dur- 
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ing the crises this year, many others because of poor pressure became 
involved on one side or the other. The large majority, however, re- 
turned to_a more moderate position once the pressure eased. In manv 
cases, this hostility has been manifested by student-on-stiideiit 
assault and, in some cases, student-on-teachev assault. Pockets of 
hate and hostility are I’eal and very significant factors of school vio- 
lence. oegregationists, lyhite and black, are ready to exploit evorv 
opportunity for disrupting the school. The tolerance that exists be- 
tween some white students and some black students is on the surface 
only. Time for constructive action is running out if we are <roiiif to 
prevent further polarization. 

Jj. LiKtortion.—Th^vc is no (juestion in the minds of the Commis- 
sion that extortion does exist in varying degrees in our junior and 
senior h^h schools. Often enough, the extortionist is a youngster 
who needs money to finance his drug habit. Students who wilf not 
submit to extortion react, often in a volatile fashion. Fights and 
arguments often break out; students decline to identify extortionists 
for fear of retaliation. In the survey, the answer to the statement 
Money is extorted in school” yielded 2718 “Yes” answers and 1807 
«nswere— some 1127 students answered “Sometimes”. 

M. Dniffs.— From testimony of students and teachers, it is obvious 
that clrii^gs are used quite heavily by students of all ages. Testinionv 
disclosed that drug-taking is confined mainly to the use of pills and 
marihuana, sometimes on school premises. Students re.sponded with 
only 1527 ‘No” answers out of 5668 answers to the statement “Drugs 
are iKSed m school.” Equally significant, they answered “No” only 
1773 out of 5737 responses to the assertion that “Drugs are bought in 
school. It must be noted, ho^Yovev, that heroin and hard drjff users 
are in the minority. 

Regarding behavior, most administrators and teachers felt a per- 
Mn occasionally “high on drugs” could be very difficult to iiandle. 
lliere was no queshon that drugs were a very important cause for 
the increase in stealing and fighting in the schools. 

Although student opinion was split on the statement “Students 
using drugs should be punished,” (2119 yes/2329 no), ihe .sentiment 
was nearly unanimous that present dnig education programs were 
ineffective (4021 yes/820 no). An added' frustration ior administra- 
tors was the difficulty in obtaining medical diagno.stic evidence that 
^ influence of drugs while in school. 

Finally, students related very bluntly that the most credible and 
effective drug programs are conducted by e.x-driig addicts prcsenlly 
involved in drug education. 

N. Outside I nflitence.— There was great disparity, even polariza- 
tion, between students and faculty about the infliience of outside 
agenmes on the behavior of students in school. Teachers averred that 
outside groups did, in fact, influence students and effect disruption 
students, on the other hand, stated that they almost totally disre- 
garded the pamphlets and exhortation of these groups. To tfie ques- 
tion that attempts to disrupt school were made by outside agitators* 
2%8 students answered “Yes”, 1773 students answered “Nc", and 
1304 answered “Sometimes”. 
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It must be noted that oiitside groups exerted influence on students 
who were already embroiled, in crises, and successfully exploited 

tlieir intraschool grievances. , ^ i * 

O. News Interestingly enough, the survey found students 

not ao’reeino' by a 2 to 1 margin that TV showing of violence in 
schools adds to further tension, even though testimony was nearly 
unanimous from all sectors that the mere presence of TV camm-as 
and equipment was almost certain in itself to cause disturbance. The 
subtle diffei-ence between the two is that the news show itself was not 
the antajxonist but rather the reportei-s and other news personnel, 
particuh.ii*ly those who allegedly aided and abetted some students in 
(heir acts of defiance. 

P. The School Students and teachers who addressed tliem- 

selves to this problem were unanimous in opinion that there is a 
small percentage of students who dislike school with an unMievable 
intensity. Those students, it is alleged, hate school. The plea of all 
seemed to be to contain those groups within our schools or to devise 
some means of excluding them. 

Q. Conehtmn.—Mmost every person interviewed by this Commis- 
sion echoed in his own way the belief that Boston school problems 
are only a microcosm of those affecting oiir larger population. Un- 
rest, anger, poverty, drugs, and confrontation are not unique to our 
scliools or to our city. The pressure of overcrowding in the school 
svmbolize the close proximity forced cooperation between two life 
stvles a generation apart. There is little doubt to the daily or even 
to the casual observer of our school system that our educational 
system will remain in chaos as long ns society at large remains in a 
state of crisis. 

III. RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. Administration . — The Commission agrees with the findings that 
the ilead Mnster/Principnl is the key person in the prevention of 
violence or disruption in the school. 

The Commission Iwlieves that the selection of the Head Master/ 
Principal lx* made from recommendations of the Area Superintend- 
ent assisted by the Advisory Council of parents, teachers, and stu- 
dents, and submitted to the Superintendent for nomination. 

The Commission also recommends that the Principal or Head 
Master be placed on tenure after three one-year terms of appoint- 
ment. 

The Commission believes that the academic and personal qualifi- 
cations of the Principal or Head Master be determined before the 
vacancy fora particular position in a particular school is announced. 
The Commis-sioii siij]gosts that these (lualificntions be determined by 
the Area Superintendent aided by the Advisory Council. 

Principals or Head Masters wishing to transfer would be rated 
like any other candidate applying for this position. 

The Commission recommends since the Principal's position is one 
of evcrincreasing accountability for the problem of unrestj that he be 
given the authority necessary to do the ]ob as the responsible, official 
head of the school. 

If the policy-making Ixxly of the school concurs, then the Com- 
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mission strongly reconmiends that with the advice of the Advisory 
Council : 

1. The Head Master or Principal be the sole authority in recom- 
mending to the Superintendent and to the School Committee: 

a. the selection and dismissal of teachersj 

b. the selection and dismissal of assistants, department heads, 
guidance counselors and librarians, and 

c. the approval of non-academic personnel within the limits of 
civil service regulations. 

2. The Principal or Head Master should be involved in decision- 
making to establish priorities of repairs and alterations in his 
school. 

3. The Princijial or Head Master should be empowered : 

a. to conduct investigations, studies, and evaluations of his admin- 
istration, his teachers, and his students’ progress in school; and 

b. to make curricular changes in cooperation with the Department 
of Curriculum Development and to experiment in innovative pro- 
grams filling local needs consonant with the educational interests of 
the community. 

4. The Head Master or Principal should have the flexibility to 
arrange special study programs to suit the needs of pupils, and the 
power to allocate diploma points for these programs with the 
approval of Area Superintendent: 

a. individualized study programs for advanced pupils; 

b. work-study programs for economically deprived pupils ; 

c. special skill programs in art, drama, music, science, industry, 
and nursing ; and 

d. part-time free-choice selection of subjects for the “school-hater” 
in an effort to save him. 

5. The Head Master or Principal should have the right to insist 
that: 

a. the emotionally disturbed pupil when psychologically or psy- 
chiatrically identified be removed from regular classes and assigned 
to u special class and teacher for the emotionally disturbed; 

b. the school disrupter be referred to the School Committee for 
exclusion or expulsion from the school after due process of censure, 
warnings, hearings, and an exhaustive effort to retain him in school; 

c. the chronically tmant, tardy, absentee pupil or the corridor 
wanderer be made subject to whatever guidance, restraint, or punish- 
ment prescribed for him. 

GUIDELINES TO EFFECT THESE EXCLUSIONS AND CONTROLS SHOUZJ) BE 
CLEARLT STATED SO THAT ADMINISTRATORS, TEACHERS, PARENTS, STU- 
DENTS, AND COMMUNITY LEADERS WILL UNDERSTAND CLEARLT THE 
RESPONSIBILI'nES AND THE AUTHORITY OF THE HEAD MASTER OR PRIN- 
CIPAL 

B. Teacher.— teacher is in the front lines of education. This is 
where the action is and it is at tliis point violence and disruption 
must be faced realistically. A good teacher is priceless and can do 
much to alleviate the problem of student unrest. The teacher 
should, therefore, be selected with the greatest possible care. 
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Since he is charged with the selection of teachers, the Principal, 
aided by his Advisory Council, should be given the right to choose 

'teacher qualifications should be determined hy the principal 
to suit the requirements of the position: formal or informal class- 
room; traditional or open classroom instru^ion; flexibm, open- 
campus school or comprehensive, technical, or Latin-type of studies. 
Whatever the type of educational offering, the teacher should be one 
who can make education creative, exciting, inspiring, and stimulat- 
ing to the student. re a.- ^ 

Teachers, too, should understand clearly that the effectiveness of 
their teaching ability will be determined by frequent evaluation of 
their students. Accountability at all levels of education should be an 
integral part of quality education in the Boston schools. 

The Commission cannot stress too emphatically the importance of 
teacher orientation prior to instruction. The teacher must under- 
stand clearly the kind of school into which he must fit, the policies 
and procedures to be followed, the types of students who attend, the 
areas where assistance may be obtained, and the community in 
which the pupils live. 

The Commission recommends workshops before school opening, 
staff meetings and in-service meetings, handbooks for teacher, pupil 
information booklets, departmental meetings, individual conferences 
with administrators focusing on the team aspect of education. 

Teachers and administrators should recognize that the paraprofes- 
«ional is a new dimension in education. To utilize the potential of 
the paraprofessional, administrators should use great care in per- 
sonnel selection and should provide an orientation program which 
stresses the interpersonal relationships of teacher, paraprofessional, 
and student. Tlie Commission stresses emphatically that the parapro- 
fessional be non-civil service: that the exclusive right of selection and 
of dismissal of the paraprofessional rest with the principal. 

C. Community Participation .— Commission recommands: 

1. Parents should be encouraged by the faculty and administrators 
to be more involved as a strong supportive force in an advisory 
capacity in the operation of the schools. Fully designed giiidelines 
should be developed so that the roles of teachers, administiators, 
and parents are mutually understood in order that each will respect 
the other’s rights and authority in school matters. 

2. Parent-teacher groups should become more aware of Community 
agencies in order to develop a broader base of action in seeking out 
economic opportunities to aid their children, and in obtaining possi- 
ble assistance in solving social and educational problems. Some Com- 
muni y organizations which have been helpful are our own Homo 
and School Associations, Kiwanis, Police-Community Relations De- 
partment, APAC, Mayor’s Office of Human Rights, ^lodel Cities, 
Multi-Services, YMCA, fraternal and church organizations. 

3. Administrators should invite and welcome into the schools 
groups accepted in good standing by the community. 

D. Poverty . — The Commission recommends : 

1. Federal and/or State funds should be sought for the purpose of 
establishing a free breakfast program for needy or parent-neglected 
children in addition to the existing free lunch program. 
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2. Funds through Federal and/or State or outside agencies should 
be sought to provide educational opportunities for needy students. 

3. Sensitivity proOTams be developed within our schools to insure 
a greater understanding of the educational consequences of poverty. 

E. Student Involvement . — The Commission accepts and encourages 
the concept of student involvement in school activities and makes the 
following recommendations ; 

1. Student Councils should be given a more meaningful role in 
such areas as curriculum, athletics, recreation, discipline, textbooks, 
supplies, and alterations and repairs. The Commission’s view is 
justified not only by our hearings but also by answers to our ques- 
tionnaires. For example; in answer to the statement “Tlie student 
council should have more influence” — 4205 “Yes”, 864 “No”, 701 
“Sometimes”. “Our Student Council is effective”— 1132 “Yes”, 2845 
“No”, 1780 “Sometimes”. 

2. Teachers and administrators must make a stronger effort to 
relate to issues raised by students. 

3. Head Masters should be accessible to students. 

4. The Head Master should schedule periodic meetings with the 
Student Council. 

5. Elections for student council should be governed by procedures 
designed to focus on leadership qualities of candidates who have 
aw’areness of the thinking of students. 

6. There should be more participation in national, state, and 
intra-city student council Conferences for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas, programs, and planning. 

7. A handbook on student rights and responsibilities should be 
prepared and distributed to all students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators. 

Finally, the Commission wishes to state that while student councils 
should be used in an advisory capacity, administration must strive 
whenever po^ible to take positive action on their recommendations. 
Headmasters vetoes on student issues should be explained in detail 
to the school. 

F. Hatred and Hostility . — The Commission recommends the 
following: 

1. The School Committee should establish a Human Relations 
Program. 

2. Repre^ntatives of the news media should be actively involved 
in continuing conferences with school authorities to develop a 
dynamic program of action to alleviate hostilities between school 
and pupils. 

Frograms in intra-mural sports, dramatics, music, and art 
should be extended and broadened to bring races together in areas 
of common interest. 

4. Students should have freedom to sit with their friends during 
lunch. Such denial is in a sense repressive. In response to the state- 
ment “Students should be allowed to ,it with friends in the cafete- 
ria. .'>..322 students answered “Yes”, .304 answered “No", 2-34 nn- 
swe^d “Sometimes”. Administrators should bo aware of this strong 
feeling. '' 

Related to the controversial issue of bussing, the Commi.ssion 
found the following responses to four questions in the students’ 
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^ 1 “Students should be bussed to other schools.” — 1779 “Yes”, 3205 

“T“ls"ft balance all schools?”-858 “Yes”, 2879 

“No”, and 975 “Sometimes”. 

3. “Black students should be bussed to white schools.” 1023 Yes , 



3820 “No”, and 866 “Sometimes”. , „ » 

4 “White students should be bussed to black schools.’ 910 Yes , 
4070 “No”, and 777 “Sometimes”. . 

In all four questionnaire items concerning bussing the students 
uniformly expressed the same sentiments whether the schools were 
predominantly black or white. , i • 

The commission notes that in view of these preceding facts bussing 

as a del ice to achieve racial balance is questionable. 

It should also be noted that in hearings black students testified 
they preferred to be in schools in their own community if quality 
education were available. 

G. Drugs. — The Commission recommends : 

1. All evaluation be made of the^ present dnig education pro- 
grams in the Boston Schools to determine their effectiveness. 

2. A study of drug education programs in other school systems and 
communities be made to determine which have proved successful in 
order to develop a new and more effective prograrn for our schools. 

3. In-serv'ice drug education programs be organized for teachers, 
administrators, and non-academic personnel. 

4. Preventive programs be activated to stop the sale and use of 

drugs in school. . . , 

5. A declaration of policy be distributed within our schools indi- 
cating the intent of school ctnig programs as “preventive,”— no police 
follow up is to be employed except as a last resort. In addition, 
drug users will be referred to their parents for clinical assistance. 

6. A concerted effort be made to alle'X’iate the high incidence of 
stealing and extortion. 

The Commission suggests that the School Committee urge school 
medical staff to use all available resources in identifying drug users. 

H. Communications.— Commission recommends : 

I. The student council orient students to the niles, regulations, 
and procedures of their school at the beginning of the school year, 
and reviews these niles periodically during the year. 

2. The administrator make known to pupils, narents, and teach- 
ers the channels of communication available within the school. 

3. The administrator use the anon3miously answered questionnaire 
as a device for ascertaining the concerns and frustrations of pupils, 
parents, and teachers. 

4. Tlie administrator request of the Superintendent permission to 
suspend classes three times a year for workshops involving staff, 
students, and parents. The purpose of these workshops would be the 
improvement of the school. 

5. The administration should control the use of the public address 
svstem during instnictional periods. 

* 6. T^e administration should permit constructive \m of the school 
public address system as part oi a student participation program. 
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7. To reduce confusion and misunderstandings, administrators 
above the level of head master/principal open effective two-way 
channels of communication between themselves and the schools. 

I. Rumor . — The Commission recommends: 

1. The School Committee establish policies regulating the forma- 
tion of rumor clearing centers in schools and at School Department 
headquarters. 

2. Personnel in charge of rumor centers have prepared listings of 
the key community agencies that could assist in checking the spread 
of false mmol’s. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Miss Murphy, on these figures when you say that 
students responded with only 1,527 “No” answers out of" 5,668 
answers to the statement, “Drugs are used in school,” does that mean 
the remainder said yes? 

Mr. Guscott. We are not qualified to answer that question since 
we are merely reading the report of the committee. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I was wondering if anybody knows if it is safe for 
us to assume that those remainder were affirmative answers? 

Mr. Guscott. I think it would be very arrogant on our part to 
answer. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Just asking if von know’? 

Mr. Guscqrr. I do not know. Mr. Chairman, at this time the 
report goes into the recommendations and in the interest of time 
and since you and the other members of the committee have been 
supplied a copy of the recommendations, we will complete the read- 
ing of the report for the commission that was submitted to the execu- 
tive authorities w’ith this statement. It was prepared at the direction 
of Congresslady Hicks and the city council so that his blue ribbon 
committee could come out with some recommendations. The last 
panel he said. Bill Harrison, who was a member of this committee 
put together some of his observations that he believed should lie 
implemented. We .ask the same. Yon asked why don’t yon implement 
these findings and rcconimend.ations. We will try to carry out these 
findings. 

Mr. Puc’ixsKi. Mr. Guscott, this is an e.xcellent study, and T am 
pleased that you are here tod.ay to make sure that is brought in the 
record although as I said earlier Mr. Phipps has been scheduled to 
do this and this report could have l^en placed in the record. It does 
seem to include a very comprehensive study which I think will lx* 
extremely helpful to the committee and the legislation before us. I 
wonder if I can get yon to expres.s some judgment on the legislation 
itself. 

Mr. Guscott. Yes, I will express some judgment on the intents of 
legislation. I will not get into specifics because again I said we were 
iiotified last night of this hearirg, and I like you could not respond 
in detail to it, but on the intent of legislation, I beg of you that you 
do not let happen here in the city of Boston and other cities where 
you have a political apparatus that control the policy making deci- 
sions. that underwhich you run under that you do not let what 
happened or some of other pieces of Federal legislation wherein it 
was necessary for the Department of I^abor to take away the author- 
ity of the school committee to administer the programs because 
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where the program was intended for the use of the people, it be- 
came a boon doggie establishment. I beg of you that you put 
prospective measures in your legislation, and spiking about some of 
the legislation, even today here in Bostonj the Boston Hchool Com- 
mittee could not receive any of the funds in that legislation because 
they have refused to come up with a desegregated plan. They have 
refused to even apply for State funds, and they have recently had 
State funds withdrawn that could have done some of the ]obs that 
this report calls for because they refused to submit a desegregation 
plan in our school. I beg you to not fall in that trap. 

Mr. PucixBKi. This report was prepared on a basis of various 
studies, investigations and que.stionnaires sent out to 25,000 people 
distributed to the schools. Wlio are the recipients of these question- 
nn.irGS ? 

Mr. Guscott. From the report and the part that you didn’t want 
us to read, so let’s go back to the report. 

Mr. PociNSKi. I see on page 3. 25,000 questionnaires were pre- 
pared, distributed to the schools being studies and completed. Do 
you know offhand 

Mr. Guscott. If you look on page 2, 1 will read it. 

It was quickly determined that the findings of this report wouid be based 
e.vcin.«ivel.v on information gathered during sessions held by the Commission 
and from lica rings and questionnaires distributed In selective schools. To do this 
effectively the Commission decided that the investigation would be based on 
two approaches; (1) by hearing direct and voluntary testimony from the stu- 
dents, faculty and administration at each of the selected schools; (2) by pr^ 
imring questionnaires which would be answered anonymously by parents, teach- 
ers, students and administration. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Are you satisfied that this report and these ques- 
tionnaires were sent to a valid cross section of the parent and 
student people in the Boston Public Schools? 

Mr. Guscott. I have the utmost faith in the men and women and 
students who were on this commission that they carried out their job 
in a sensible and forthworth fashion. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I wonder if I can get your views and take advan- 
tage of the opportunity of having a distinguisiied witness like you 
here and get some comments from you on page 17. This report 
says, “Related to the controversial issue on bussing, the Commission 
found the following responses to four questions in the students’ 
questionnaires; (1) Students should be bussed to other schools — 
1770 ye.s, 3205 no and 890 sometimes; balance to schools, 858 ye.s, 
2,870 no, 075 sometimes.” On the question of black students bein" 
bused to white schools, 1,023 yes, 3,820 no and 856 sometimes. 1 
presume this reflects a rather extensive opinion of black students, 
and finally: “White students should be bused to black schools, 010 
yes, 4,070’ no, and 777 sometimes.” In view of the national dialog 
going on this whole subject, and this is the first time I have seen a 
survev like this, what would hj your reaction to the answers to these 
questions? Xow, it seemed like the students and their parents feel 
almost 2 to 1 against busing. Tliey feel almost 3 to 3, almost 4 to 1, 
they feel that it is not possible to racially balanw schools. They feel 
almost 4 to 1 against black students bused to white schools, and they 
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feel similarly 4 to 1 against busing white students to black schools. 
IVliat is your analysis of these figures ? 

Mr. Guscott. ifyou want to deal with busing 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I want to confine myself to the findings. Do you 
think these findings reflect the real attitude of blacks and whites on 
' the subject of busing? 

Mr. Guscott. Let’s deal with it from what we know of. We both 
are engaged in integrated schools and so I first would state that my 
daughter goes to the Trotter School, and 50 percent of the children 
are bused. It just happens that Mrs. Murphy also has — why doesn’t 
she speak for herself? We are trying to answer your question. 

Mr. PucixsKi. We have no problem of that school. You talk to me 
about qualified education. I know what it means to young people. 
IVliat I want to know as the director of the New England NAACP, 
I would like your view on the findings of this questionnaire when 
people who you have established already as being beyond any ques- 
tion of qualification to participate in this survey show there are 
better than 2 to 1 against busing. I should say better than 4 to 1 
objecting the racial school, better than 4 to 1 against black students 
being bused. I would like for you to speak on the lopsided affair. 
You seem to express the desires of the people. 

Mr. Guscott. Mr. Chairman, since you want to get engaged in the 
issue of busing, let’s roll up our sleeves on busing. 

Mr. PucixsKi. That is not before this committee. 

Mr. Guscott. You brought it up, and we will deal with it. 

Mr. PucixsKi. You submitted this report, and I am glad you did 
insist on reading this report. These are figures I have not seen 
before. As an expert in the field, would you be good enough to 
translate the figures? 

Mrs. Muupiiy. In 1969 when my son went to the Trotter School 
and he was bused to the Trotter School, and we made the decision 
because we felt he had an opportunity to get qualified education. My 
son was the only child on his bus stop to be picked up. It was a new 
concept on education and my neighbors looked at me and thought 
how can you let your child be bused out of the neighborhood? They 
thought it was strange because the concept was new to the parents. 
They didn’t really know what it was all about. It was not [ust the 
matter of busing. If they had asked, “Do you want to bus your chil- 
dren out of the neighborhood,” they would have said no. T^en they 
finally realized there was an opportunity for them to get a better 
education, they changed their feeling about busing. Perhaps at one 
time they were against busing their children, and as the word gets 
out and as the children come back from school and says tliat he had a 
great time in school, this word gets around and the parents through 
the children are educated, and I am sure if these figures were per- 
haps taken today, there may be a different figure. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. You are suggesting these figures are not right? It 
may change? 

^ Mrs. Murpht. Sure. In some of the schools what is not stressed is 
innovative education where it is a pupil-centered education rather 
than a teacher-centered education where a child may develop 




through his own interest and learning. This is not stressed. A^Hiat is 
stressed to the parent is that their children are going into a danger- 
ous area, and there is — and nothing is stressed about qualified edu- 
cation and until that is done, probably you will still get unreliable 
figures against busing. 

Mr. Guscott. I would like to complete the answer on the_ ques- 
tion of busing. Three blocks from my former home on Washington 
Street is the Boston Technical High School of which I happen to be 
an alumni of the Boston Technical High School. There^ is an excess 
of 90 percent of the students in that school that are white, and they 
are bused into the black community. If we ask them these questions 
that were asked here, we would get 90 percent of an answer if it was 
honest, yes, we will be bused into a school, because the issue is not 
issue. It is quality education, and the Trotter School where my 
daughter goes, we have busing there and we have a waiting list 
there. The issue goes to quality education. 

Back on June 11, 1969, we presented to the school committee on 
which our distinguished Congresslady sat, a 14-point memorandum 
that opened up with quality education, and one-fourth, tenth, of the 
questions that happened to be asked was the de facto segregation. 
Wlien it came out of the mill, it was busing, and you a.sk for my 
opinion on this busing.^ It is a scareword that has been used by the 
political leadeis. It is in regard to the unknown and the unknown 
issue. 

Mrs. Hicks. Getting back to the bill before us, Safety in School 
and also the report on violence that this committee has presented 
to the school committee and now to you, Mr. Guscott, if the recom- 
mendations were followed as they are presented here, do you feel 
then that the problem of violence could be handled, and also in your 
opinion, do you feel that many of the recommendations could be 
implemented without any great cost to the school system ? 

Sir. Guscott. I believe there ^ is no single approach to the 
problems this Nation has. It is a universal problem, and I do feel that 
all of us have to mobilize all of the resources that we have to tiy to 
solve the problem. There is no cookbook solution to the problems 
our Nation faces. Tlie only thing I can say is the fact that wc have to 
utilize every resource that we have to develop these little young 
people that come here before you in panel No. 2, whether they are 
black or white. My attitude is yes these recommendations are a step 
forward in the right direction. Yes, the infusion of the right is the 
step in the right direction but what is more important is that we 
have to have the will to do the job so we can move forward and 
deal with the real problems of the world. 

Mrs. Hicks. Thank you very much. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. Thank you, Mr. Guscott and Mrs. Muiphy. I think 
your testimony this morning was extremely helpful. I think this 
report certainly is a professional ap^proach to the degree of the 
problem. I might just mention, Mr. Guscott, as a footnote that the 
emergency school bill is now trying to work its way through the 
House and this would provide resources to do many of the things 
that this report ^ommends, and I would invite you to look at the 
bill and familiarize yourself with these provisions because I do be- 
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lieve that there are provisions in the recommendations that could be 
implemented if we had the financial resources contained in that bill. 
Again, thank you Mrs. Murphy and Mr. Guscott. 

Our next witness is Mr. Henry Robinson, the executive secretary 
of the Boston Teacher’s Union. We had scheduled the present ear- 
lier and we are very happy to have Mr. Robinson here. 

STATEMENT OF HENRY ROBINSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
BOSTON TEACHERS’ UNION 

Mr. Robinson. I would like to first comment on some of the things 
that were mentioned in this report. I don’t want to spend too much 
time on this because I thought the main reason of this hearing was 
violence. One of the comments mentioned about boring classes and 
teachers, I would like to comment on that. I think the answer in the 
report is an oversimplification. Teachers today, and we have many 
grievances about this, that we have 40 to 35 children in the class- 
room. As the classroom situation where the desks are screwed to the 
floor, and it doesn’t lend itself for innovative programs. Often times 
when the teachers try innovative things the principal will come in 
and say the room is noisy. I think the problem is lack of a good 
curriculum program and lack of space is a oroblem. Another prob- 
lem is lack of teachers. I was very impressed with the panel of the 
young children that testified before you. I wish all those children 
were on the school committee. I would like to read into the record 
a number of student-on-teacher assaults that occurred and that was 
200 reported assaults in Boston. 

Mr. Ptjcinski. This year? 

Mr. Robinson. That is last year. The school year is different, of 
course, then the calendar year. I was asked to find out how many of 
these were of a physical nature. I would say 95 percent were of a 
physical nature, physical, weapons. 

I would also like to comment on the curriculum programs. The 
teacher’s union on their own time prepared a program that was 
based on New York called more effective schools. Now, this progi*am 
IS quite complicated. It includes psychology, guidance, extra social 
workers and so forth and so on. On the title 1 budget there was $2 
million that the school department did not use. We wanted to write 
up a program so we could use this money, and we did these along 
the line with New York, and we had the New York people come 
here. They prepared a program similar to New York for Boston. We 
went to the school department and they said it is a nice program 
but I am afraid the Federal guidelines won’t warrant this, so we 
then had to put it away. 

Mr. PuciNSKi. I might say that in the emergency school bill if and 
when it passes the funds would be allocated by the direct pei*son or 
groups involved. The State’s role would be merely advisory, but 
the application would be filed by the L.E.A. 

Mr. Robinson. Here is some of the problems that you run into. 
We went up to the State; We presented the program, and they said 
that it doesn t go with the Federal guidelines. We will only give you 
half the money and so forth and so on. By the time we got through. 
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we didn’t have this program, and the cost of this pro^m would be 
small. By the time it gets up to high school, it is too late. 

The cost for one elementary school district No. 1 is 9 <88 .000 for 
extra personnel alone, and we were quite upset that we couldn t get 
this program, and we were told by the State the guidelines do not 

cover this program. t i 

]Vfr, PucixdKi. Did. I understand you to say that 9(88,000 for ele- 
menta^ district No. 1 is about three, maybe four schools? 

Mr. Kobinsox. Yes. 

Mrs. Hicks. You have read the study that has been presented 
here. Would you have anything that you would want to add to it 
that you feel would be a oenefit to the Congress as a recommenda- 
tion to the findings? . 

Mr. Robixsox. I think we should try to prevent violence. This 
program I talk about is a preventive program. If you have the per- 
sonnel available, I think a lot of these problems are going to be 
solved. I think that this is what we would have to do, is come up 
with a program to prevent the violence happening in the fir^ place. 

Mr. ftjcixsKi. Mr. Robinson, I wonder if we can dismiss that 
lightly. There has to be some better communication between the stu- 
dents and the teachers. l!^at is being done in that field, if any- 
thing? 

Mr. Robixsox. When a teacher has about 40 youngsters, how can 
they communicate with every single youngster ? 

Mr. PucixsKi. How did my teacher when I was a youngster . 

Mr. Robixsox. That is fine. Afterschool rap sessions are fine. 

Mr. PucixsKi. Tliat is what we are talking about. 

Mr. Robixsox. The teacher would be willing to stay after 
school. 

Mr. PucixsKi. I hope you don’t run away. We are very happy to 
receive Reverend Paul Rynne from the Commission on Human 
Rights with the Archdiocesan Commission of Boston. 



STATEMENT OF REV. PAUL RYNNE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ARCHDIOCESAN COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 

Rev. Rtxxe. I would like to make a couple of observations first, 
and what we have heard from the students particularly from the 
administrative part is a lack of commiini<^atic^i. and I think the com- 
mittee itself is guilty of that same error in calling pch a meeting. I 
will make this as an observation without any hostility. A meeting as 
important as this and the topic we are discussing, such little leeway 
was given to the community to appear before you. ^ly knowledge 
came last night that it was going to be held today. I did call your 
office, so we are here in a very short notice. 

Mr. PucixsKi. Father, can I just ask where you called? 

Rev. Rtxxe. No. 

Mr. PtrcixsKi. How did you learn of this committee? 

Rev. Rtxxe. Through other people. 

Mr. PucixsKi. I appreciate what you are saying and I accept your 
comments certainly b^iise we are trying to find a tetter way of 
making these hearings as meaningful as possible. This is why we get 






ont of Washington. I refuse to accept the fact that all the blame is on 
Washington, but there were press reports of these hearings and 
probably we have been getting inquiry from the media for more 
than 10 days on the witnesses and on the place where the hearings 
will be, and I believe that we have some clippings now. How else 
dors the committee communicate except to asK the agency in charge 
which is local education, and then to publicize the fact that thiscom- 
niittcc is eomiii'r in to hold hearings on the STibject. and then hope that 
intei-es^ed parties will jvsjwnd as yon have, that it woidd be almost 
impossible for a comniittee o' (^ongress (o go into a large conimnnity 
lil:e Hoston and individually invite every res|)onsible organization. 
First of all. who is going to make the deeision as to who are the most 
responsible organizations. We released a report to the papei-s and the 
purpose of that release, was to invite whoever was interested in partici- 
pating. and T am grateful yon responded to that invitation. 

Mrs. Hicks. Anyone can give written testimony if they so wish. If 
yon want to make a recording, this is the usual practice of submitting 
reports so that they can be embodi^ into the record and into the 
Subcommittee on Education. No one is shut off. If they want to make 
a report at any time, that is most welcome. 

Rev. R’txxe. We are grateful for that, and we know that prece- 
dure, and many of us who are in agency work do know that. The 
vast majority is the people that don’t know that. I would ask lonin 
the chairman if he would check the prerelease, did it find itself in 
the paper? 

Mr. PtrcTxsKT. We have had inquires from organizations and var- 
ious interested parties, so I presume it did. 

Rev. Rtn'xe. The other oliservation I would like to make is ap- 
parently, particularly with the student groups, some selective was 
made somehow to invite this excellent body of students. 

Mr. PreixsKT. The Iward of education did that. 

Mrs. Hicks. I^t me correct that. It went right into the schools 
and the headmasters were chosen to select the students. They tried 
^select the head of the particular student government from scliools. 
We had no selection made by this committee. 

Rev. Rtxxe. I would say of that selection bv whomever to have a 
representative body here from a limited nnmW of schools talking 
about the Boston system unrest and to have a perfect body liefore 
this board of eight students, seven of whom are black and one 
white, the conclusion can lie drawn from someone who wishes to draw 
that the violence is equal to black student. To clearly show that 
there are many issues involved and this raises only one part of them, 
hut to have an overbalanced approach from the extent of student 
representatives who were here, erroneous conclusions can be drawn 
from it. I could agree with Mr. Guscott and Mrs. Mnrphy relative 
to their presentation. With regard to it, and according from that re- 
port, “Boston school problems are only a microcosm of those affect- 
ing our larger populace. The tensions and unrest reflect the larger 
tensions in the community which have been exacerbated by the use 
of school issues to further divide the community.” TTiis is even in 
recent times of our history. The racism that underlies the problems 
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in employment and housing is also at the center of many of our 
educational problems. The failure to deal with these issues, creates 
educational problems. The question of school relevancy, the rela- 
tionship of the official school stnicture to the community, the effec- 
tiveness of curriculum and teaching to meet the specific needs of 
specific constituencies must be raisM. That proper answers^ to these 
questions could effectively ease tensions has already been pointed out 
in the commission on vioh nee report of the Boston Public Schools 
completed in June 1971. The study commissioned by the city council 
and the school board has been presented today to this committee. 
Many answers to the questions raised today can be found in this 
document and we urge its implementation. Thank you very much. 

Mr. PtciNSKi. Thank you. Father. Now we have Anthony Banks 
and I^eon Rocks who are members of the Black Students’ Union. 

STATEMENT OF ANTHONY BANKS, MEMBER, BLACK STUDENTS’ 

UNION 

Mr. B.\xk8. I would just like to say that I agree with Father here 
that the possibility of that type of conclusion being drawn is very 
real, and I hope tKat in future meetings of this type, I hope that the 
school committee would try to get a cross section, to use your own 
words, of potential people in the schools. 

Mr. PrcixsKi. I might add that we invited the superintendent of 
schools. Well, I believe they have had some problems that were not 
necessarily related to the racial question so that we are trying to get 
as good a class balance as we can becau^ surely this committee has 
not tried nor is it trying to create any impression that student vio- 
lence is only limited* to schools with a minority population because 
we have ample evidence across the country where we did a survey of 
some 27 hign schools last year dealing with the incidents of student 
violence, and that was right across the whole country, and we re- 
ported on that so I am glad you are niaking that point because 
surely this is not the intention of this committee. 

Mr. Baxks. Well, we sometimes realize that our intentions are 
one thing and what they are accepted as is another thing. I just 
want to say that I was a student at the Hyde Park High School la^ 
vear, so I am familiar with the problems and things that go on in 
ilyde Park. I was also out there this year when the trouble started, 
and I suppose under terms that are ^ing thrown around here today 
I was referred to as an outside agitator. I don’t necessarily agree 
with that as people would think. I just want to say that the outside 
agitators should be looked at as a possible solution to the problems 
in the schools, ^itside agitators — the whole definition really alludes 
me because I can’t sec where people would complain of an outside 
agitator if this outside agitator was more or less teaching folks about 
conditions that may exist in their school. Is a person an putside 
agitator because he is one who feels he knows about conditions or 
things in the school that he feels he should know about, and he takes 
a step to educate people toward these conditions or whatever in the 
schools, so that whole thing about outside agitators, it gets^ away from 
me. Another thing in that same line would be identification cards. I 
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think one of the students expressed if ID cards were issued, it would 
cause more trouble. I take the same type of line. ID cards are com- 
pletely unnecessary. If people would start dealing with the effects 
and not the causes, ID cards I believe are just a reaction on the part 
of people who are putting them in the school but to deal with the 
effect, that is, so I just think that people should look at the whole 
idea of ID cards and change their minds. This whole meeting also 
surprises me. Does this meeting, was this a result of tensions in the 
schools ? 



Mr. PxjcixsKi. No, this is part of extensive hearings that we are 
holding right across the country. We will have two more on the 
eastern seaboard, and we start moving across the country. We would 
like to get as good a cross section as we can. Ihere has b«n prob- 
lems in Bo^on, but we wanted to see what the views were here along 
with the views that we ^11 get from all of the communities, but 
Boston WM not selected simply because the problem was any greater 
here than it is in any other community. 

Mr. Banks. Well, I just wondered. The whole thing is the people 
are just getting tired of things that happen with the schools. I 
think one of the problems that were in the school this year was that 
both black students and white students were beginning to get tii^ 
of the little incidences that started flaring up. It was a conmination 
of all the things that were happening in the schools, and at some 
point they happened to blow open. I don’t think you can make the 
assumption that the small group of students were starting the 
trouble. ® 



One of the problems that have not been really spoken to during 
the whole meeting is the problem of racialism in schools, and I think 
the people are trying to hide from that fact. That is a maior problem 
m the school especiallv with schools that have some kind' of popula- 
tion of blacks and whites. You are always going to run into that 
problem. TTier^as to be some point, some effort made, to deal with 
that problem. One of the things we try to do was at Hyde Park we 
asked the headmaster to at some point let black and white students 
get toother and just get that whole thing about race right on the 
table, but you know, he was neglecting to do that. We went to the 
school committee headquarters and even talked to some of the 
membere there. As soon as the people began to deal with the prob- 
lem and not the effects, you will have the trouble in the schools. 

Mr. PucrNSKi. Venr good. Mr. L«on Rock, I wonder if you would 
be good enough to yield to Mr. Bolling ? y woum 



STATEMERT OF HCff. ROYAL BOLUHG, STATE REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM ROZRITRT 



Mr. JtSOIXINO. 



b tninK your rommittee has heard some very good 
testimony. There is reiy little I conid add to it. I would like to sp^ 
to it in a tasiness phase of legislature representing primarily an^a 

about the schools and 

^m which most of the students come to go within oi^er schools in 
the city. I have numerous communications m my office from parents 
in my area that are very disturbed about the confusion and dSrder, 



the prestnce of policemen in the various ^hools. These peopl^re 
concerned about the educution that the children are receiving. Thej 
are concerned that the disorder is continuing, that one situation is 
quieted down and another one flares up. Invariably they come to 
the conclusion that th-jse are just not minor issues that pop up at 

^’?would hS’ to tell vou I had the pleasure of being invit^ out to 
South Boston High School about 4 days a^ to speak to tlw senior 
student body. Now, the South Boston High School to the best of my 
knowledge is an all white school. Tlie children at the sch<^ are prob- 
ably in the same economic level as my constituents are. V\ hen 1 went 
tc the school, I was surprised at the condition of the ^hool. 1 was 
further surpiised when the headmaster told me that after the years 
of the existence of that school, they were just beginning to get a 



science voom« 

Mr. PucixsKi. Why does it take so long when we have the frads 
for it now? I hear this across the country, and I cant understand 
why there are such delays in implementing that. • , * 

Mr. Bollino. It came as a shock to me too. After the a^mbly, two 
ladies showed me around the school and some 1“^ school 

were just being painted after a number of years. They were making 
some rehabilitation work, but basically, the school h^ 
bad shape and needed a lot of work to come up to the stendaids, but 
the two young ladies that were taking me around had a real P??®® 
in that school. They admitted that the school didn t look well, that 
they needed more library space, that they were ju^ w^nmiig to 
get it, but I say the spirit of the school was very high. She Mid the 
spirit was fine and I noticed the spirit reflected the communications 
with the teachers and students. 

When I started speaking, the fire alarm wrat off was 

actually a fire and they said it had been set. Now, but stall the feel- 
ing of pride in that school, the feeling of association between the 
students and teachers, I think was the best possible thing abo ut th at 
school, and I think this is what is missing in the whole Mhool system 
today, that there is no affiliation between the student body and the 
administration of the various schools. The school children don t f«l 
that they are with a familiar gronp. Over the years (fcs is giMually 
mounting up and they have created a resentment. This is the only 

contribution. , , . , • i. , 

Mr. PtJCTNSKi. I think we have a closer relationship between the 
legislators and Federal legislators. We have common problems that 
we are dealing with, and I th^ it is sometimes unfortunate that 
there is not a closer communication. I am most grateful for you 
taking the time off to be with us today simply because I think it 
helps us understand the problem in a wider perspective, so I want to 

thank ypu. , , , • » 

Mr. Kock, you wanted to add somcthingi 



STATEMENT OP LEON SOCK, DIBECTOB, STUDENTS’ UNION 

Mr. Rock. I am the director of the black student’s union in Boston. 
For the last 4 hours I have been, here, 6 hours, listening to how come 
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there is student turmoil inside the city of Boston schools. They have 
been vaguely gone over, and I think as they said the issue of racism, 
bigotry, and prejudice in terms of students, administration, staff and 
in fact, teachers. The Boston school turmoil has never been dealt 
with. I think we have to stop doing with effects and start dealing 
with causes. I feel that the cause is racism, I think there is another 
cause and it is the lack of black teachers inside the schools. I think 
there arc thirty-five thousand black students in the city of B<^on, but 
there is a small percentage of black teachers. In fact there are only 20 
black guidance counselors inside the of Boston schools, so that 
is another thing. Also black teachers. ‘Where are the black teachers? 
Even during the strike in 1971, students raised the issue of more 
black teachers to he recruited into the City of Boston schools. This 
was a recon^endation. In fact, it was voted on by the Boston 
school committee to get 40 black teachers inside the Boston schools. 
That has been done recently. We want to know where are the black 
teachers. Those are some of the things students raise because the 
basic black student I think what they are talking about when they 
^re here a couple of hours rgo are where are the black teachers. 
Pe<mle should start dealing wit i that 
Now, at Hyde Park, myself and Anthony were up there and we 
recommended to the school cmnmittee that there was racial conflict 
inside the schools and it should be dealt with, and the only way it 
would be dealt with is by havi^ some set up workshop training for 
the students, racial confrontation workshops, dealing with racism, 
what racism is all about. That should be dealt with first, and until 
you deal with that, I think there will continue to be turmoil. Also, 
on the identification cards, I feel that the black student union rep- 
resents a majority of the black students and we feel that identifica- 
hon <mrds will not help the situation one bit, not one bit at all. In 
fact, it would mobilize students more in terms of turmoil. 

Mr. PuciifSKi. Thank you, Mr. Bock. Mr. Terese. 

Mr. Tetuse. I was never informed of the time of this meeting. We 
never get involved. We don’t have Spanish newspapers that wBl tell 
such things about the committee hearings or Ore thin^ that are 
going on. 

hfc. PucirrsKi. Well, of course, as I said a number of times today 
we had publicized this hearing. I am sure you will agree that ft 
would be pretty difficult for us in Washington to seek out any one 
organization and say that we want you to be there. That is part of 
the responsibility of leadership. You are obviously a leader in the 
I^tin American community and one of the responsibilities is to keep 
abre^ and informed on what is going on to the extent that ft 
involves your interest. All you have to do is notify the emnmittee 
that you would like to testify and you would be welcome here. What 
ibout this legislatKxi? 

Mr. Terese. Even the Spamish doesn’t have enough representation 
equary with the staff especially in education. If I recall, I lived in 
New York Md they have— you are reared to learn Spanish— and 
they have a bilingual having some of the teachers take Spanish. We 
don’t have enou^ of that around here. 

Mr. PuciKSKi. I am sure that these are problems and one of the 
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things of this hearing is to make this clear, and we have already 
gotten an inkling of that in New York, and I am sure as we expand 
these hearings in other parts of the country, there is no one solution 
to this problem, hiring more guards or institution ID cards, or the 
various other things we have heard, standing alone are not going to 
solve this problem. It was made very clear that there are enumeroiis 
crosscurrents in looking for the solution to this problem, and I am 
sure that what we are going to have to probably ao is to expand anrl 
look at the whole stnicture of finance, financing education in Amer- 
ica, and making the resources available for a broad attack on this 
problem. As the first witness, Mr. Bernardo said in his remarics, and 
others have repeated it throughout the day, that you are going to 
have to* look at all of the resources available and you have to deal 
with this problem in terms of human resources and the appliwbility 
of human resources to solve this problem. I certainly agree with yoii 
and perhaps within that framework, the Spanish-speaking people'are 
going to find expression to a greater extent. 

I want to thank all of the witnesses and all of those who paiticipated 
in this hearing. This has Iwen extremely a pnxluctive hearing for our 
committee, and I am sure it gives us a much broader insight into the 
extent of this problem. Now. we had at the outset of our hearing a state- 
ment made by Alayor Kevin MTiite which would be when the chief 
executive provides a statement, and it is an excellent statement sp lling 
out many of the problems involved. I would just like to correct one part 
•»f the statement which I am sure was inadvertent. TTie mayor's admiu- 
istmtors apparently feel that this act would be limited only to title I 
schools. This is an amendment to title I. but it is an assistance under 
this act and would not In' limited only to title I schools. I am suiv this 
is inadvertent interpretation of it. 

Tf there is nothing further, the committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 2 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.) 



(The following material was submitted for the record:) 

COXORESS OF THE I'XITEn STATES. 

Wag/iinjfton. D.C. March 8. 1972. 

Hon. Romax C. Pucixski. 

Chairman, Oeneral Subcommittee on Edacation, 

Waahinffton, D.C. 

Deab Mr. Gbairmax: I am calling the enclosed booklet to yonr attention 
because it may be of interest to yonr subcommittee. It describes the effects of 
the use of space technology on a high school campns in my congressional 
district. 

Briefly, the booklet tells how an emergency communication system and an 
antomated attendance acconnting system for internal campns commnnication<< 
were developed by space engineers of the Jet Propnlsion Laboratory with the 
guidance and cooperation of Principal Frank J. Schimandle of John F. Ken- 
nedy Senior High School, Sacramento; faculty members; parents; students; 
community represratatives and the Board of Education of the Sacramento City 
Unified School District. The project is aimed at eliminating campus disorders 
vandalism, dmg abuse and discipline problenu which are typical on many 
high school campuses in a multi-racial urban society. 

Our colleague, Jonathan Bingham, has a bill, H.R. 10641, known as the Safe 
Schools Act of 1971, pending before the General Subcommittee on Education 
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w’m interested in yonr reaction to this space age application to educa- 
tion in Sacramento. 

Sincerely. Johx E. Moss. 

(Enrlo»»ir<-l 

EmrcTS or the Space Tech.-soujct on a High School Campv.s 

,.u .j im ” 

prtmarUy m»n««l » 6^Wi"S* „„ n„ „■ 

?**®i 2* the deeelopment of guidelines ami 

j’^fnWetU'NiJhJe"^^^^ 

*’^ 3 *'Arich*?hille of the project developed, both parties must approve further 

‘‘TS project would include in the planning, wide i«^cipation by ^rent^s 
st^derits. district personnel, faculty members, representatives from CASA and 

'•‘^in^nna^rtale^rthr^^ of Education for approval in order 
thI?theBSrt would be fully aware of the project Following the ®J«Hng w»h 
enelneers from JPL. and administrators from John F. Kennedy 
mpt to develop specific guidelines for the project It was at this time an oi^- 
.. a WAS established and a personal relationship was determined. 

nuity of the project : 

OBOANIZATIONAI. PBOCEDTUtE 

The nrolect would be a joint effort led by the principal of John F. 

ill. nnfnr nf 9TA At the Jct Propulslon Laboratory. Each would have 
ih^would C^n^^ the program. The Sacramento City 

r^M^^lrool W^ct would provide direct support from the 
nedv the district Maintenance and Operations departm«iL 

«ng Center JPL would provide the technical organisation nece^ry to 
t^ hard^re which would be tested on the site. At each 
^^!^nf^he*^^i^*OTOTOS^Soups werc consulted, at which time decisions 
stage of the proje^OTPi^^^ ^ emphasiaed at this point 

th^ throughout the three years in whteh ^ program has been in effect, com- 
plete cooperation and harmony have existed. 

IlCTERMl^ATION Of* PROBLEMS 

Xomerons meetings were held at the beginning of the project to determine 
body w»s comtosod of opproiln..tely 70% cnoslan. 15% 
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black. 13% oriental and 2% Mexican-American. with extreme socio-economic 
differences. 

3. Teachers and clerical staff were beini? threatened and abused with fonl 
lan^aae. resulting in some teachers being afraid to teach. 

4. The school did not have an intercom system or any commnnication system 
which teachers or staff members conld communicate with the administration 
in order to obtain help in case of an emergency. 

5. Incidents would occur on the campus ano would not be identified until 
the situation had reached a point which was difficult to handle. 

G. Outsiders, consisting primarily of dropouts, college students and group 
organizers, were continnally coming on campus without detection. 

7. Students were wandering the campns, in restrooms, truant and generally 
creating problems throughout the school and the neighborhood. 

8. On sereral occasions, when disturbances occurred, power failures and an 
orerloaded telephone switchboard prevented school administrators from con- 
tacting local authorities for help. 

9. The Attendance Accounting System was not accurate and stndents were 
leaving class without being detect^. 

10. Extensive danaage was occurring in the restrooms, and frequent thefts 
were reported in the boys* and girls* P.E. locker rooms and the student park- 
ing lot. 

11. There was a definite racial tension on the campus, caused by a wide 
range of social and economic differences. 

12. Parents were not organized and consequently, were unable to communi- 
cate with the school officials effectlvrty. 

13. Conununication between students, administration and faculty was almost 
non-existent. 

OUTSmS AGEWC1E8 

In the esti:blishment of a responsible idan of action, it was determined that 
we should involve as many groups and organizations as possible in order to 
obtain a wide variety of opinion in solving the immediate problems at hand 
and build a working relationship with agencies which could offer direct support 
and assistance to the school. Meetings were held with the Sacramento Police 
Department, the Sacramento Connty Hnman Relations Committee, representa- 
tives of N.A.A.C.P., the Sacramento Inter-Group Relations Committee. Sacra- 
mento City Juvenile authorities. Sacramento Probation authorities, the State 
Department of Edncation and the Aqnarian Effort, a local dmg prevention 
organization. In each of these meetings the specific problems facing the school 
and community were discussed and a course of action was recommended. 

T Dcy iir i c ATToy or paostEMs awo corasc or action UEcoxinc^tDED 
Emergency CcmmmnicaiioH Spstem 

It was obvions from the beginning that some type of an emergmcy communi- 
cation system was vital to the success of any program. This was apparent 
because of the following criteria : 

1. Most disturbances were the resnlt of two students in confrontation with 
each other. In this situation, it was imperative to react quickly to rmnove the 
two involved in order to ^iminate the possibility of others moving into take 
sides. Once a lai^ number of stnd»ts become involved in a conflict, school 
officials are not equipped to handle the situation. 

2. The exact location of the emergency must be identified and support must 
be sent immediately. It is important to note here that voice communication is 
not necessarily desired. Voice communication tods to ddty respmse and in 
some cases, accurate reports are not rec^ved, resulting in confusion and d^iay. 

3. The system must be mobile. Eknergendes and disturbances are not found 
just in the classroom, but for the most part occur in hallways, locker rooms, 
restrooms, etc. A permauCTtly stationed intercom system or an alarm button 
is not an optimal program because of the foDowing : 

a. In most cases, a staff member is provided a key for his Individual room. 
If he is in any other location, he is not able to initiate an alarm. If he identi- 
fies an emergmcy, he must dther ret ur n to his own individual room or go to 
the office, creath^ additional delay. 
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b. A problem is also created if a staff member attempts to go to a specific 
location to initiate an alarm system, or call in on an intercom system. Cases 
hare been recorded regarding students who have blocked the path of a staff 
member attempting to signal an emergency. 

c. A staff member who is able to initiate an emergency signal while he is 
in the middle of a confrontation or disturbance is at a definite advantage. 

4. The system must be silent. Evidence indicates that an alarm, a bell, or a 
whistle tends to exaggerate the problem rather than reduce it. 

5. The system must be nltra^sonic rather than electronic. It was determined 
that the signal to be transmitted must be restricted to a 30' diameter area 
for pin-point identification. Radio or electronic signals must be oriented to a 
specific frequency. If a transmitter is oriented to a receiver, it could only 
be used in that particular location. If all of the receivers were set at the same 
frequency, radio or electronic signals can skip receivers, which could create 
a false signal. 

fi. The system must be priced at a level which school districts could afford 
to install (approximately $15,000.00). 

It was with the above criteria in mind that the silent mobile communication 
system (PASS) was determined to be the best possible course of action. The 
^atem consists of each staff member carrying a transmitter approximately the 
sise of a ball point pen. Receivers are located in strategic locations throu^iout 
the school, so a person initiating a signal can be identified at any place within 
the building. When the transmitter is atergized. the signal is pitted up by the 
receiver and transmitted to an identificadon panel in the principars office. 
The panel has a map of the school imprinted on it. with individual lights indi- 
cating the precise location of each receiver. In addition to the light signal, a 
horn has been installed to attract attention to the pan^ so that help can be 
sent within seconds. The silent mobile alarm system was installed at Ken- 
nedy after approximate one and one-half years of re sea rch, planning, design 
and manufacture. During the testing period, the following data was compiled : 

1. The emergency system was found to be extreme valuable in areas other 
than d* '.urbances. Having the transmitter on their person makes the staff mem- 
ber a traveling communication system, who can signal for help from the exact 
location of the problem. Example : student bad an epileptic seizure. The teacher 
activated the transmitter while working with the student on the floor. Another 
cti^ was when a stndent^s gloves caught on fire and the teacher activated the 
transmitter while putting the fire out 

2. As teacher left their rooms during a fire drill, they activated transmitters 
to indicate that their room was dear. Standing in front of the panel, we could 
watch the entire building being deared. 

3. There was concern regarding transmitters being lost or stolen. In one and 
one^half years of operation we have yet to lose a transmitter and had only one 
stolen. The transmitter which was stolen was recovered by merely watdiing 
the panel in the prindpaPs office and following the studmt as he fired the 
transmitter. There has been the problon of teachers who have left the trans- 
mitters at home. We have solved this problem by having extra transmitters 
and weekly checks. One interesting fact has been obvious — wh enev er there has 
been tension, staff members have not forgotten their transmitters. 

4. We diminated at least sev e n major di st urbances during the 1970-71 school 
year by the use of the system and the qui^ reaction to an mnergmcy, there- 
by diminating the problem before it could devdop. 

5. Originally, there were serious problems in false alarms. After considerable 
time and diort, the problem was reduced to an acceptable number. At the pres- 
ent time we will not have more than two to three ftilse alarms per month. 

0. It was felt from the beginning that studrats would vandalize the project. 
During the past three years, we have not had one case of vandalism. In pre- 
paring the students for the system being installed we discussed the p u rpose 
for it in all classes. They understood It was designed to bdp them in case of 
an onergency or an accident Evm If a teacher had to call for support to re- 
move a student it was understood and agreed by all that this student needed 
help. 

7. The sy s t e m has provm to have one disadvantage whhdi has been identified. 
The weakness is in the transmitter and the manner in which it is activated. In 
order to ensure a dependable signal, the transmitter riionld be fired at least 
two or three times. In some cases, this is not possiMe. 
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8. In costing ont the silent mobile communications system. It was found that 
approximately one hundred receivers and transmitters could be purchased for 
?ir*.000.00 plus installation. Installation at Kennedy High ^hool was $6,000.00. 

1>. In evaluating the pos.slble additional uses of the .system, it has been de- 
termined that It can be used effectively in numerous ways. 

a. ifineg. To determine the precise location of miners in case of a cave-ln. 

b. Prisons. With the high rise of assaults on guards, the PASS system would 
provide guards with a mobile communication system that could make the dif- 
ference between life and death. 

c. Police. Once the police oflBcer leaves his car. he loses his contact with a 
support force. A system of this type would provide a signal which could gen- 
erate a call from the car to the station. 

d. Aportfn ent Complexes. The use of this system could provide security for 
persons in large apartment buildings. In addition, the u.se of this cystem by the 
elderly in rest homes could be very effective. 



Commnmcatwn In and Out of the BuUdinp 

As the problems were identified. It became apparent that additional supervi- 
sion murt exist on the campus, and communication must be improved both 
within the building and to agencies In the communi^. With this in mind, the 
following recommendations were made by the representatives of Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory and the Kennedy sUff, in order to ensure maximum security and 
supervision in the school : 

1. A direct telephone line was installed in the principal’s oflBce which was 
separate from the regular switchboard. This installation insured communica- 
tion In and ont of the school regardless of whether or not there is a power 
failim or a take-over of the switchboard. The number of this phone is not 
listed and is known only by the Chief of Police, the Superintendent, and the 
principal. 

2. A two-way police radio was installed In the principal’s oflice for the pur- 

pose of establishing communications with other schools, the police car assigned 
to the school and hall monitors. 'The radio was used In conjunction with walkie- 
talkies carried by personnel on and in the vicinity of the campus. When an 
emer^ncy signal Is received In the ofljee on the PASS system, it Is Instantlv 
. ® two-way radio to persons carrying walkie-talkies on and 

in the vicinity of the campus. When the signal is received by the hall monitors 
or the pohee o^r, they can be at the site of the emergency within a thlrtv 
second period. The two-way radio may also be used to contact other school, 
or revive messages which can Indicate potential problems. An example of ^e 
use of this system was when schools indicated one day that eight Mrs with 
five to six passengers each were on their way to Kennedy High. The mMM» 
gave ns time to prepare and have sufficient help to ensure that these students 
could not invade the campus. ^ 

3. Two hall monitors were assigned to patrol hallways checking students 
who were out of class and unauthorised persons who were attempting to enter 
the campus without permission. 'The addition of these monitors provided vital 
rommnnIcaUon to the administration which had not been possible in the 

The monitors could not only Identify problems which existed on campusXt 
be moved to raer^ncy areas within minutes. 'The monitor not only could offer 
immolate aid to the emergency but by means of the walkie-talkie could call 
for the help needed to eliminate the problem. 

4. A sebo^ police office^ responsible for the supervision of the student and 
faculty parking lot, and traffic around and in the vicinity of the school 
officer may be reached at aU times through the two-way radio. He is kvaii 
able for any serious problems and is responsible to keep outsiders off th. 
campus. 



Antomated Attendance Aeeomtinp Spstem— (Internal Communications) 

In studies throughout the United States and at Kennedy High School it 
vras determined that students who are not in class offer tte arLtMt 
for disturbances, vandalism, and discipline prc^Iems. This Is evidrat not o^r 
in the school but in the entire school commmdty. As an e^pira jSfnt 
v^ initiated during the 1»70-71 school year between ™Sa%5iS^^^ 
Department and John P. Kennedy Senior High School, to vS^^^S 
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patrol care were assigned to the Kennedy attendance area. The officers In these 
responsibility to pick up any school age students who were walk- 
ing the streets during regular school hours. These students were taken to a 
counseling renter at the Sacramento Police Department, where It was deter- 
mined whether they would be returned to the school or to their parents. In 
1 ..,^ 1 ® ^ program, daylight crime consisted mainly of home 

bu^larles. auto thefts, and auto parts thefts was reduced 62%. Additional 
evidence showed that 67% of the disturbances on campus occur outside of the 
classroom. For these reasons It was apparent that a program must be devel- 
oped to more carefully analyze student attendance and movement on the 
campus. This was necessary for the following reasons; 

1. Arson In restrooms. During the 1969-70 school year over $3,000 worth of 

damage was caused by students who were out of class starting fires, destroying 
toilets, paper towel dispensers, etc. uconuj.. 

2. Students were found on and off campus participating In the use of nnr- 

coUcs and dnigs. These students were located In the restrooms, behind buildings 
and In neighborhood homes. uuuuiug» 

sptem was time consuming and Inaccurate. In some cases staff 
reporting student absences because of carelessness and the 
fact they did not want some students In their classes. 

4. AVlth the Invasion of the campus by many outside Individuals and groups 
“ determine who was a student and who was a visitor. 

0. mens of bicycles, auto i)arts and Items from student lockers were common 
nDQ numerous. 

-ofo ^ ^ecumulated on attendance was received at such a slow 

speed that It was Ineffective. It was sometimes two days later that a 
student was determined truant. 

7. Evidence showed that some students had not been In class for over two 

were^deSed“* truances before the? 

returning students to class was so slow that many stu- 
dents did not return to class until at least half the period was over. 

I ^ student attendance records required a great dent of time 
and staff effort. These records, which were prepared by hand, were necessary 

hearings In order to present a cose against a student 

at a'tevel ScTd?st^cfs%anVffo“d""‘ 

II was with the above criteria In mind that the Automated Attendance Ac- 

1 ^**^ determined to be the most effective program In which 
problems listed above could be solved. 

The system consists of smalt remote terminals, which resemble nn adding 
machine, located In each classroom area. Information indicating student at- 
tendance Is entered Into the terminal by the teacher at the beginning of each 
class period. The terminal accepts the Information and transmits It to a mini 
computer' located In the attendance office. The Information Is stored' In the com 

^ following the beginning of each classroom period. Information 

1. Identification of students absent or tardy by period. 

-. Name, address, plione number, sex, grade, counselor of each student. 

3. Summary of students absentee record. 

4. Identification of students who are habitual truants. 

^ Dally and monthly reports of student absences for A.D.A. purposes, 
nf Attendance System was placed Into operation In the Spring 

operational for a period of approximately four months. During 
the testing i>erIod the following data was compiled; ^ 

Attendance System offered great potential for the Identifi- 
cation of students and their whereabouts on campus 

3. The system Is totally dependent upon the accurate Input of teachers and 
member places Incorrect Information Into the system, 
it falls. With over seventy people placing Information Into the system each 
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period of a six period day, it became evident that this groiq) was the most vital 
factor in the success or failure of the program. 

4. The new system identified many of the failures of the attendance system 
which had been previously used in the school. It indicated that certain teach- 
ers were not taking attendance or reporting students absent It further pointed 
out teachers who released students because of disciplinary reasons and didn’t 
report them absent, The system also identified approximately twenty to thirty 
students who were somewhere on the campus but were not being accounted for 
nt different peric^s throughout the day, 

5. A problem exists in the original placement of student information into 
memory center. It is not only a massive Job to enter the original information 
which consists of one thousand, eight hundred student programs with five to 
six classes on each program, but there is an added problem of some elgdit hun- 
dred to twelve hundred program changes during the first two weeks of each 
semester. In order to have accurate attendance accounting this data must be 
kept up to date daily. 

6. Teachers expr ;ssed concern over the amount of time spent entering the 
information into remote terminals. The original insertion of information was 
net of concern since the teachers could enter the absences of eight students in 
less than tliirty seconds. The problem arises when students return at different 
times during the period, either tardy or returning from another location in 
the building. This causes the teacher to be continually returning to the terminal 
to enter information. 

7. Information regarding student absences tabulated for a month or a semes- 
ter has proven invaluable in terms of saving time for attendance clerks and 
counselors Within minutes a student’s absence record can be printed out for 
use by counselors in hearings, parent conferences, etc. 

8. Print outs identifying habitual truants and serious discipline problem stu- 
dents who are not in class have proved to be a tremendous asset in the recogni- 
tion of problems in order that immediate action may be taken to eliminate 
them. 

Although many problems arose In the original pilot testing period. It was 
apparent that the new system offered a considerable Improvement over any- 
thing which had been done In the past. In the same warm cooperative relation- 
ship which has existed throughout the three years of the experimental pro- 
gram, representatives from JPL and the administration of JFK met nt the end 
of the tek period In June and agreed that a full day of evaluation by all per- 
sons Involved In the program would be of great value to the future of the sys- 
tem. The results of the evaluation Indicated many of the problems listed above 
but received substantial support from both groups that the program should and 
must continue. Because of the large number of program changes recommended 
and the need for additional hardware (high speed printer), It was decided the 
program would not continue until the spring semester of 1972. Recommenda- 
tions for the future Include: , „ 

1. A total commitment must be made by the teaching staff regarding the 
Input of correct Information Into the system. 

2. Teachers would be able to place Information Into the remote terminals 
at any time during the period. This would eliminate the problem of re-entry. 

3. A high speed printer would be Installed In order to provide Information 
within minutes after It has been Inserted Into the system. 

4. The Increased speed of the printer will allow class lists to be provided dally 
at the he^nnlng of the semester. The rapid printing of these lists dally will 
allow our staff to program more accurately and shorten the period of time In 
which program changes are being made. 

5. Data must be analyzed dally and distributed to the teachera A student s 
attendance record should be on call at the request of teachers or counselors. 

6. Consideration should be made to Involve the system In student program- 
ming. It is essential to note that the greatest percentage of disorders and unrest 
occurs In the first two and one half months of the school year. This Is caused 
by students who are not In class, need program changes, or do not have a pro- 
gram. Most high schools have from eight hundred to twelve hundred program 
changes during the first six weeks of school. In reviewing the causes of many 
of the early year dlsturbartcee. It can be clearly evidenced these disturbances 
are directly attributable to the fact that students have been unable to be sched- 
uled into classes because of the time consuming, laborious procedures now re- 
quired to process student program changes. 







Communication — A People Program 

A program of communications and the development of a communication sys- 
tem cannot be limited to the building of hardware but must Include the intimate 
use of all human resources available. During the past few years there has been 
an increasing and unprecedented effort on the part of students, parents and 
teachers to participate meaningfully in the formation and function of school 
liollcy. The cry of no communication, lack of understanding, relevancy, and 
bigotry indica*'^ the vital necessity for bringing together ail segments of the 
school community to consult, to work, and to come to understand each other. 
^ylth a history of violence involving over 65% of the secondary schools in the 
Cnited States and the dramatic manner in which the news media portrays this 
violence in every American home, the school must be alert to the critical issues 
facing America's youth and open new avenues of communication and iMirtici- 
pution which can emphasize the high stakes every student, parent, and staff 
member has in Ms school. 

Administrators must be alert to the composition of their schools — ethnic pro- 
portion, socio-economic differences, the nature of the neighborhoods, and those 
groups in the school vicinity which can effect the students and the community 
in which it exists. 

All of these issues and problems indicate that school personnel must analyze 
in depth all phases of their program and conscientiously strive to make all 
members of the school community feel they can actively participate in the de- 
termination of school policy and programs. 

In examining the concept of building a program of people communication, 
representatives of JPL and the administration at JFK committed themselves 
to au intensive effort to open channels of communications between staff mem- 
bers, teachers, parents and students. It w^as their primary concern that they 
must make every effort to know the problems existing in the school community 
and be willing to make changes to solve these problema As these concerns were 
examined it became obvious that many times situations existed which the ad- 
ministration knew nothing about, resulting in frustration for those individuals 
wiio felt nothing was being done about their problema For this reason, it w^as 
important to establish the fact that there was a structure of communication in 
the school which would give students an opportunity to solve their problems. 
This structure included the usual personnel available to work with students 
plus committees and programs established to insuie help to any student who 
had a concern or a problem. 

1. T^ormal in-»ohool communication 

a. Any student should be able to go to his teacher for help and guidance. The 
teachers at Kennedy are deeply concerned about each student's future and will 
offer any help needed to insure that student’s success. The teacher is the first 
channel of communication. 

b. Each student has a counselor who Is dedicated to work with him in plan- 
ning his future and to help solve his problems or concerns. The counselor is 
impor(ant because he has the information the student needs to insure gradua- 
tion requirements, college entrance requirements, scholarship applications and 
Jol) idanning data. In addition, the counselor is a highly skilled guidance worker 
who is available to help the student with any individual problem he might have. 

c. Secretaries and clerks are located throughout the building to help students 
answer problems concerning the library, registration, traascripts, attendance, 
vocations, etc. These staff members are in the school to help students and to 
serve their individual needs. 

d. The school nurse is responsible for students’ personal and physical needs. 
Students who have problems of this type should discuss them with the nurse. 
The nurse is highly qualified to answer the most delicate questions pertaining 
to problems faced by young men and women of high school age. 

e. The Vice Principals are highly skilled professionals who have specialized 
in the area of guidance and instruction. Students who are concerned about any 
problem regarding the instructional program or the guidance division should 
feel free to communicate their problems with a vice principal. At the present 
time they are heading specialized student curriculum committees and inter- 
group relations committees which are vital to building of a close relationship 
between the students and the administration. 

f. The Student Activities Advisor is available to answer any concerns stu- 
dents may have regarding any student activity, dub, organization, or class (i.e. 
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Sophomore, Junior or Senior). He works very closely with all student groups 
and CUD help students select activities which are of particular Interest to them. 

g. There are some areas of communication which can only be answered by 
the principal. The principal’s door Is open to students who have concerns or 
problems which they feel need his attention. In essence, all concerns and prob* 
leiiis must cross his desk and be must In the end be accountable for all actions 
and decisions. It is for this reason that be must keep avenues of communication 
oi)en between the students and LImself. 

It Is Important to note that the number of persons whose prime responsibility 
Is to serve the student and bis needs. Each staff member listed above has par- 
ticular unique qualifications to answer student concerns and problems. These 
staff members are primarily dedicated to provide students a maximum oppor- 
tunity to learn In an environment which Is relevant to each student’s Individual 
ne^s. 

2. Special in-school communication 

a. The past few years have seen an Increasing use of drugs by high school 
students across the nation. Students who are deeply, or even slightly. Involved 
In the use of drugs find it extremely difficult to communicate with the older 
generation or members of the so-called “establishment”. For this reason, a 
unique program was designed In which a member of the Sacramento Aquarian 
Effort was assigned to the school dally. He is a former drug user who was 
carefully selected for his special ability to communicate with students and 
relate to their special needs In this area. The Aquarian function Is to be avail- 
able as a resource to the administrators and counselors In problems of drug 
abuse Involving Individuals, groups, or the entire school. He would serve as a 
resource to classroom teachers and would work directly with students who 
were faced with drug problems and crises. This program Is yet another effort 
to meet the student’s specific needs to communicate with someone about a sub- 
ject which Is tabu to many. 

b. Students today are being placed Into the Justice system at an alarming 
rate. Parental responsibility Is gradually being shifted to the police and other 
social agencies. It is also Indicated that there Is a definite breakdown In re- 
spect for the law and the policy officer throughout the country. For these 
reasons, there was an obvious need for a person, trained In crisis counseling 
and possessing an objective point of view, who could Immediately Intervene 
when It was apparent that a breakdown In interpersonal relationships was 
occurring. For the first time In the history of Sacramento, the police depart- 
ment became Involved In a meaningful rehabilitative process. Officers were 
carefully screened for their particular capabilities of not only caring for young 
people but having the capacity of communicating with them. These ofiScers 
were placed In an intensive crisis counseling in-service training program of 
over one hundred sixty hours at Sacramento State College. From over one 
hundred officers who were originally Interested In the program, five were se- 
lected to be assigned to each of the five senior high schools In the district. The 
officer’s purpose on campus Is to develop and improve rapport between the 
students and the Sacramento Police Department. Even more Important, the 
officer/counselor will purposefully Intervene Into the lives of students during 
crisis situations when such Intervention will help them develop more apnro- 
prlate means for dealing with their problems. Through the use of relevant 
psychological skills and counseling techniques, the ofilcer will attempt to help 
students avoid being drawn Into the juvenile justice system and avoid being 
labelled by society as a juvenile delinquent. The program was specifically de- 
signed to provide communication between police officers and students In order 
to allow students the opportunity to solve problems which the normal school 
program could not meet. 

c. Guidance Day was a unique Idea Initiated by the Student Cabinet and the 
faculty during the past school year In order to provide students an opportunity 
to meet with teachers, counselors, and administrators. The program was de- 
signed to give students the time to discuss Individual problems, receive Indi- 
vidual attention, make up assignments, and attend group assemblies to hear 
visiting speakers discuss Issues which are of concern to members of the stu- 
dent body. The program offers the staff and students a rare opportunity to 
have Informal discussions which can Identify problems and concerns of both 
groups. With one of the prime objectives of the high school program being 
preparation for the field of work. Guidance Day offers students a rare oppor- 
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tunity to understand themselves, work out their individual problems, and to 
investigate the possibilities of a future vocation. 

d. Group counseling sessions are available to students who are iuterested 
in interacting with others regarding a variety of concerns and problems. The 
sessions are led by the Kennedy counseling staff and are specifically designed 
to encourage students to communicate with each other. 

e. The school newspaper is another means of providing students an opportu- 
nity to communicate with the entire school community. The hard working 
staff members of the Clarion are continually looking for interesting stories 
or vital issues to discuss so that Kennedy students are kept aware of an ever 
changing society. 

f. The administration has initiated a series of breakfasts and get-together 
meetings with students in homes and at school. These meetings are designed 
to build better understanding and good will between the staff and the students. 

g. Special cultural days have been recognized throughout the year in order 
to build good will and understanding between the various races and cultures. 

Each of these special programs is aimed at bringing people together. They 
are a part of the total plan to rekindle the faith of our students in the struc- 
ture of government and sincerity of its leaders. 

3. Committees to \*aprove communication 

In any program of communication it is vital for all segments of the school 
community to participate in decision making. All groups and individuals must 
have an opportunity to express their viewpoint and feel that their contribution 
can make a difference. For this reason a group of committees were established, 
composed of students, teachers and parents who were assigned the task of 
examining all phases of the Kennedy program in order to make recommenda- 
tions for improvement to the principal. These committees met regularly and 
offered many suggestions for improvement on the campus. 

a. Human Relations Committee , — This committee was established to give 
parents the opportunity to express their concerns about the school and about 
problems existing in the school. Parents were selected geographically from each 
of the neighborhoods and met once a month to discuss school problems and 
programs with the principal. These parents played an active role in relating the 
parents* viewpoint on all issues facing the school community. They have be- 
come a bridge of communication between the school and the community. 

b. Faculty Advisory Committee , — This committee was selected by the teachers 

to meet with the principal regularly to discuss problems affecting the teach- 
ers and to make recommendations on programs existing in the school. This ^ 

group also worked with both students and parents in a continuous effort to \ 

build understanding and teamwork. * ^ 

c. Student Coimcfl.— This group is a representative group elected hy the j 

students to govern all student activities. It is specifically organized to study 

student problems and relate these problems to the administrators for action. ^ 

All students should feel a responsibility to keep their representatives on the f 

Student Council informed of any problems that exist in order that they can 
discuss them and make recommendations for change. 

d. Cougar Voice , — ^The Cougar Voice Committee was specifically designed by i 

the students to receive all problems or grievances which exist and make recom- i 

mendations regarding these problems to both the Student Council and the j 

principal. Recommendations from this committee have resulted in many 



changes in school programs and school rules and regulations. ' 

e. Inter group Relations Advisory Committee , — This committee is composed i 

of teachers and students and is primarily designed to organize all activities and ] 

programs pertaining to bettering human relations and understanding on the } 

campus. It has the responsibility of identifying areas of concern and positive 
programs of bringing people together. j 



f. Student Curriculum Advisory Committee , — ^This committee has represen- 
tation from all ethnic minority groups and was organized last year to give 
students the opportunity to evaluate the instructional program from a student 
viewpoint. The committee working with the Faculty Council developed a 
teacher evaluation form which was used hy the staff at the end of the spring 
semester. The primary purpose of the committee is to assist the staff in deter- 
mining overall goals and objectives of the school and to study the merits of 
proposed new courses of study.. They should also assess the objectives and the 
effectiveness of any new courses, suggest possible enrichment and/or improve- 
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ment of new courses, and recommend courses for possible curriculum develop- 
ment. 

g. Faculty Curriculum Advisory Committee . — This committee serves as the 
primary meaus by which each principal involves the faculty In the process 
of curriculum development and evaluation. The committee, In conjunction with 
the professional staff, students and members of the community which the school 
serves, helps to determine the overall curricular goals and objectives, suggests 
realistic priorities for curriculum development and assists In the evaluation 
of the curriculum with regard to stated goals and objectives, 

CONCLUSIONS AND BBOOMMENDATlONS 

1. Space technology and the application of the knowledge learned in space 
can be an Important asset to education and an approach to education in the 
future. If there was anything we learned, it was the technique of approaching 
a difficult problem and the steps which must be taker, through systems analysis. 
In order to solve the problem. 

2. There Is real effectiveness In the multi-discipline approach to the analysis 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory at Cal Tech and the staff at John F, Kennedy 
Senior High School complemented each other in their effort to find the solu- 
tions to unrest and tensions in high schools. The engineers offered techniques In 
approaching the problem and hardware which could help alleviate the prob- 
lem, The staff at JFK offered their knowledge of people and their reaction 
to the effects the hardware would have on these people. In essence, the two 
groups were able to combine effectively a hardware program and a people 
program. 

3. The relationship between the two groups was a remarkable part of the 
program. In three years, there was not one incident in which either group was 
not cooperating fully with the other. It was during this period of time that a 
great admiration and mutual respect was built between the two groups. 

4. The organizational pattern was highly successful. Participants were able 
to Interact with all levels of the organizational pattern. There were some de- 
lays which created problems, but each of these delays were worked out with 
mutual respect and understanding, 

5. It Is our firm conviction that PASS and AAA can be vital links in estab- 
lishing peace and harmony on high school campuses. They cannot function 
effectively without involving the people program but certainly stand as a tre- 
mendous advancement In giving administrators and teachers a chance to survive. 

6. Any school which has numerous problems of unrest and violence should 
look at this project seriously. In many instances, it is the first time a school 
staff has studied in depth the role which each group must play In all aspects 
of the school program. As indiclated, a major effort was made in this study 
to provide every individual in the school community an opportunity to be 
heard regarding their problems and their concerns. 

7. We found communication to be a two-way street. If we fall to communi- 
cate our problems to those who can do something about them, then we fail in 
our responsibility as citizens In the community. However, persons who have 
administrative power must make it easy for those who have problems to relate 
those problems in a responsible manner. 

8. Because of the effectiveness of this system at JFK, a major effort should 
be made to Inform school districts across the nation of its value and its im- 
portance to their survival. The most appropriate way to do this would be to 
communicate the JPL-Kennedy story in as many ways as possible. This would 
Include news stories, articles for periodicals, and participation in major edu- 
cational conventions across the nation. Recommendation of conferences which 
should be examined are as follows: 

a. National Association of School Facility Planning — Las Vegas — October 

b. National Association of Secondary School Administrators— Anaheim — 
March 

c. American Association of School Administrators— Atlantic City— February 

9. A workshop should be designed for school districts which would share 
the research and knowledge accumulated during the three year study. The 
workshop should include the following! 
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a. Role 0 / the High School Principal and Keg Administrators in an Emergency 

Plans for emergencies which include students, parents and staff. Would in- 
clude such items as; 

Signal system 

Procedure to keep students in school, or 
Procedure to send students home 
Bomb threats 

Walkouts, sit-ins, non-violent activity 
Parent patrols 
Fire extinguisher training 
Curtains over glass windows 

b. Plan of Action in Time of Disorder 

When are police called, how contact is made 

Cliain of command 

Relationship of police and school 

Responsibility of staff 

Communication with staff 

Relationship with news media 

Relationship with parents 

Relationship with district staff and board 

Procedure to close school 

Staff training requirements 

c. Use of System 
Whnt is the system? 

Component parts and relationship 

Use of system by school staff 

Auxiliary personnel— hall monitors, officer 

Auxiliary equipment— two-way police radio, walkie-talkies 

10. The systems must be saleable. In the development of both systems, it was 
constantly emphasized that cost was a primary factor. School districts across 
the nation are suffering from financial crises. Unless the systems can be built 
at a price districts can afford, the project can be of no use. 

11. Students, staff and parents must be committed to the project and be will- 
ing to dedicate their time and skills to its success. Only through involvement 
of all groups will this commitment be obtained. It is important to note that 
acceptance can only come when all groups understand the objectives of the 
program and have an opportunity to participate in it During the initial in- 
stallation many delays created serious doubt that the systems could be effec- 
tive. Without continued briefing of the staff and students, confidence would 
have been lost in the system. In the future, completion dates should be made 
more realistically. 

A thorough investigation should be made as to all the possible uses of both 
systems. A definite interest 1ms been expressed by the California State Office 
of Corrections and the California State Employees Association in the Silent 
Mobile Alarm System. In a C. S. B. A. report, dated September 24, 1971, titled 
^'California Prisons in Crisis," this system was recommended for immediate 
installation. 



Boabd of Bduoation of the City of New Tobk, 

Brooklyn, September 22, 1971. 

Hon. Roman C. Puoinski, 

Chairman, General Subcommittee on Education, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, Rayburn House Office Building, Vfashr 
ington, D.C. 

Deab Congressman Pucinski: On September 17, 1071, the General Subcom- 
mittee on Education heard testimony in New York Ci^ on H. R. 8101, the Safe 
Schools Act. You generously invited me to testify. Because of another commit- 
ment, I was unable to appear before the Subcommittee ; I did, however, submit 
written testimony, as you are aware. 

One newspaper report of the hearing indicated that the Subcommittee may 
have been led to believe, because of my testimony or others', that I have no 
position on H. R. 8101. Such is not the case. I support H. R. 8101. As I stated 
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written testimony, “school authorities clearly must make all possible 

“ variety of means," This legislation ob- 
uoiisly will assist school authorities to do precisely that, and I welcome the 
prospect of new federal support in this area. * * 

In'™*®! i *^*’*®^. to make clear In my testimony is that there is a distinction 
In my Judgment, between sbort*range and long-range efforts to promote safety’ 
w? i®?i* ®^.®^***ty In the nation's schools. In brief, it is my position that 
tlie legislation in question should provide financial support for both long-range 
and short-range efforts. The schools, in my opinion, n^d the latltudrLtrto 
implc^ security guards in the short run, and — in the long run — to develop new 

fl^v^i!rff.faonf«®"’ designed and implemented collabora- 

^ school administrators and community rep- 

appreciate it if you would enter this letter into the record as an ad- 
flendum to my written testimony. ao uu au 

Sincerely, 

Habvey B. Scbibneb, 

Chancellor, 
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The School Stability* Resource Team 
(June 80, 1071 ) 

During the post several years, the public schools of New York Citv have ex- 
perienced a major increase in student unrest, disruptions, vandalism, and other 
untoward incidents. Some of these problems are internally generated, others 
Imve their roots in the community at large. Because of this increase in instability 
in the educational process at all levels, and because of the numbers of serious 
attacks on individuals In the schools, and because of the growing fears of stu- 
dents. staff, parents and the general community, the Clinncellor organized a task 
force to examine the problems and recommend appropriate solutions. 
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after preliminary meet- 

the United Federation of Teachers the fWnf/ (>"«* system, representatives of 
tors, the Police Depurtment^the Siy^r’s ^nsk “"*’ Admlnlstru- 

cles. The members of the Team were selMti^ hv nfo «>a®«™ed agen- 

by the UFT, the CSA, the PoUce ^n^rt^J^f ®“ nomination 

eratlng as an lndei)endent cwumm^ aralaned^tn Chancellor himself. Op- 

Team pursued the Inrestisation durlnir^ *!h« ***® ^**®"“**®*’' t**® 

through June, 1071. This study is the re^ulJ^nf If ^ f™“ *^bruary 

to the problems related to security and dlsnioHnn^u^M* ®nd viable solutions 

«» ?o*,^s?xi.r;„“pKs!s; 



e ur the STUDY 



The objectlTOs of this Investigation Included the followlnc • 
to moio « Soo?.“ ul “ "**■*"“ fox' Vrattlce. wltlO. tend 

on^;« S New vS SS^r.l"’ ‘“‘'“M'™'. «"<l 

To review procedures for Improving school security 

of practices which wouldte^SfuUrsSl^^^^^^ 

establishment of team fkocedures 

feJni/nIa‘Ti.n”f ““'•’Ipto the assignment in the limited time available. It was de- 
* 1* action would include a number of thrusts to be under 

taken simultaneously. These programs Included (a) visitation to sSeS 

m d‘„S.c?^ P™bleU“£!'SLansYcS^^^ 

7nTVn ovon.*?? aRenclcs within and outside of the educational communltv 
‘I® Jiterature Including reports and studies; proSS 

publications, and locally prepared documents, and (d) solicitation of Information 
concerning school stability from administrators of high schools by means of n 

?vrld‘„®n'!n"’®- secured from theL i^rocl^res wLTS^ 

lywd and prepared as a report to the Chancellor. 

fewB schools visited were academic and vocational high schoola 

*^®“® ,*¥®“U8e it was hypothesissed that the problems of the secondary 

tnfirmid°<nf *^i®*^'*S^* u"" *1? scbools and were the most extreme. The 

****** school unrest was not unlike the high schools 

the questionnaire Xemlng scS 
stability and dlsrupOon was directed to high school principals only. 



fiBLEOTlON or SCHOOLS 

"S;ia'^S5f«r a«T ““ '<-««!«» 

Puidl population— ethnic distribution, sex, number. 

S^-^tatus of principal, special qualifications, experience. 

^pe of pro|p-am— academic, vocational, technical, comprehensive 

***® visitation Schedule are Included In the tabulation 

I**.?** *®**°®*® ®**^ six elementary schools were visited on schedniMi 

fete?*” •*' ssyiStorsfft; 
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The high schools visited included the following : 



School 



Typo 



Borough Date visilttf 



Hgarin 

John Bowno 

John Jay 

ShMoanoad Bay — 
Fraiwlin K. Lana — 
Gooru Wottlnghouso. 
Brooklyn 

Thoodoro Rooaavolt.. 
Andraw Jackson — 
Susan Wainor...... 

Louis Do Brandolt... 

Morris 

Soward Park 

Jamaica 

Quoons Voc 

DfWm Clinton 

Art and Dosign 

Canarsia 

Contral Commarcial. 

Port Richmond 

John Downy 



Acs M Fab. ZXWl 

Acs Q. Fab. 24.1J71 

Aca Bk Mar. 2,lt7l 

Aca Bk Mar. 3.1B71 

VocAich Bk Mar. 8.1971 

Toch^ .... Bk Mar. 9.1971 

a5^.._.... Bs... Mar. 15.1971 

aS: 1 Q Mar. 17. 1971 

Aca R Mar. 18,1971 

Aca M Mar. 23. 1971 

Aca Q Mar. 39.1971 

Voc Q Msr. 31,1971 

Aca 6x Apr. 5, 1971 

VOC M W J.JJ7} 

v5 M 

Aca R Aor. 28, 1971 

Aca/bip Bjl My 6.1971 



The junior high schools visited included Lefferts Junior High School 61, 
Brooklyn, and John S. Roberts Junior High School 45, Manhattan. 

OBSERVATION CHEOK-LIBT 

A data form was developed (see Appendix I) to aid In assessing the 
conditions and recording the results of discussions held In each school visited. 
Coulidentiality of the reports was observed and the source of information s^ 
cured from those interviewed was retained by the Team. The report of ea^ 
visit was prepared after the visitation during periods when the members of the 
Team could review analyse their observaUons. The checked items were obj^ 
tlvely noted and the comments are a composite of all the observations of the 

**^o}Sclal data were secured from Board of Education sources. The Items on the 
cheek list reflect those discussions held with principals, assistant principals, 
deans, teachers, para-professionals, custodians, police, students, parents and 
others involved with individual schools. 

VIBITATIon PBOOEDDBES 

Each school to be visited was contacted by telephone one day in advance 
Tills was done to allow time for the principal to arrange for staff members to 
be available for conferring with the Team. Although It was reco^ized that this 
advance notice might be detrimental to objective observation. It was felt that 
iirinciiials were concerned about the problems of disruption and were more Inter- 
ested In helping to seek out viable solutions than to make an impression on the 
Chancellor’s Team. However, In almost every sdiool visited, the staff had been 
alerted, the front door was manned, and the Team was “expected. 

Procedures varied somewhat during school visits; however, the following 
nrnotices were typical of the activities for the day : ^ . 

^ (a) A brief examination of the exterior of the physical plant, the neighbor- 
hood and the general appearance of the area provided indications of the pro^ 
lems’that wre most preva^t Schools with extensive external damage, graffiti 
atul irenerallv dirty grounds were often the most troubled schools. 

(b) The Team reported to the principal’s office and conferred with him and 
other staff membera The Chairman outlined the background of the study nnd 
the alms of the ^np. Questions were asked by all Team members with oppor- 
tunitv for staff members to respond and contribute Information at lengt^ The 
mfie. «OT tofor»..l, .»<! toil. iK.t» wot. tept b, o». mmbor of tl» T^. 
The formal check list was not used, except as an occasional reminder about areas 

thnt might not have been covered. . _ 

(c\ After the conference which often lasted more than one hour. Team niem- 
hor. Wftiiiii visit other parts of the school. Individually or in pairs, the entire 
SSudtoJ woSfbe by the Team. During this part of the visit, staff 
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•®**®®* *^‘*®*> *tudent«, custodlanfl, police, and other persona In the 
buUdinff v^re Intwvlewed. Classroonu. offices and laboratories and shops were 
obserred. OyniMSia, locker rooms, pools, study halls, and auditoriums were ex- 
amined. The physical conditions of these areas as well as the kinds of Instruc- 
tional programs being conducted were noted. The corridors were observed during 
class change and during periods of Instruction. Toilets were examined during 
Particular attention was paid to those areas which would tend to be 
difficult to control such as vestibules, basement areas, storerooms, courtyards 
and the like. Special attention was given to the cafeteria durl^ and after lunch 
iwrloda This la reputed to be a major trouble area In almost every scbool ■»»«< 
the methods of control varied In each plant 

(d) Among the staff members contacted were the UFT chapter chairman, the 
guidance counselors, the attendance teacher, the deans, the coordinator of stu- 
dent activities, the G.O. advisor, the community relations patrolman, and the 
police officer assigned to the building. If any. In addition, schools witb regularly 
assigned security guards were observed to assess the effectiveness of the guards. 
The guards and the supervisor were consulted as well. 

(e) Individual teachers were approached, often during tbelr lunch periods 
when they were anxious to talk to the Team. Team members could often reach 
twenty or thirty teachers during a visit to ascertain tbelr concerns and ideas 
regarding the problems of stability and the effectiveness of the security program. 

(f) Student leaders and other pupils were Interviewed during the course of 
each visit This was usually done on an individual basis with no regular staff 
member present The lunchroom was often the locution for such meetings. In 
several Instances students were asked to talk to the group during the morning 
conference In the principal's office. Most student leaders were direct and out- 
s|ioken during these occasions in spite of the presence of the school 
administration. 



(g) In several schools, members of the parents association or Individual parents 
were available. They, too, were willing to discuss the problems of disruption and 
stability with the Team. They all Indicated a growing concern about the problems 
of unrest In the schools of this City. 

(h ) Additional Information was secured through contact witb the local precinct 
In which the school was located. Information about active community groups was 
also secured from this and other sources. 

(1) Upon return to Board of Bdncatlon headquarters, the Team prepared a 
summary of the visit using the check list as a basis for discussion. 



qxncsnoirirAnB to hioh sobool rauiaiPALs 



As part of the effort to secure a broader Indication of the reasons for the wide 
range of disruptions and unrest In the schools, a questionnaire was distributed 
to all of the academic and vocational high sdiools in the system. (See Appendix 
2) Eighty-flve schools responded to the request, thus providing an excellent 
sampling of the opinions of administrators as to the possible causes of stability 
or disruption In their schools. Although the return date was prior to the Spring 
recess, there appeared to be no slgnlflcant differences in the school stability pat- 
terns for the balance of the scbool year. 

The data from the questionnaires were tabulated and analysed by the Team. 
Special attention was given to the correlation of responses of those schools that 
were visited and the observations made by the Team during the visitation. 

Comments and suggestions made by principals concerning procedures and 
recommendations were claaalfled and tabulated. These are included among the 
findings of this report and represent a posittve contribution made by field per- 
sonnel to tbe suggested programs and procedures for Improving school stability 

Additional sources of Ideas were tbe memoranda used In individual schools! 
A number of schools cooperated and made sudi materials available for use by 
tbe Team. These Included handbooks, bulletins, check lists, programming devices 
notices, records, and other administrative techniques that were useful in tbe 
school. It is of Interest to note that tbe disparity of procedures suggests a lack 
of communication among schools, particularly in regard to security practices and 
curriculum innovation. 

IHTEBIM BEPOBTS 



During tbe course of tbe Investigation, tbe Chancellor was given Interim re- 
ports to apprise him of tbe direction and progress of tbe Team These nwinrta 
were dated March 4, 1071, March 22, 1071, April 8, 1071, and May 1 “lOTX to 
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ADDITIONAL OONTAOTB AND OONFEBeNCEB 

AiSSll"s!!StfS!2«4«t<. to <*•?•«'•?<“> 

ArailftaDt SuperlntendenUi Office of High Schools 
Commuaity Buperlntendents 

pa”.;l!’HUh MACIP.!. A~.Hd.tto. (.ctodc ..d .0C.H0..1) 

Kfy S?^‘rt?S55»t .» I..tr.,^o..l 
Pet. Commanding Officers, Police Dept. 

Director of Curriculum Development 
vice President, United Federation of TMchers 
Prenldent Council of Supervisors and Administrators 
Kutlve secretary, Vocational Advisory Commission 

N., York l.u.to,~ 

Director of Central Zoning Unit 

SZ'St .'Sd.XSS.^iS; 

Sth2^'"as]^X tS with tte^^ «“ “ 

described and summarised In the following section . 

AwaIaTsis of the OBBEEVAXiona Based oh Visit, to Selected High Schools 

XNTRODUOnON 

Tkl. «.»« .(“IPto T£m :*.d 

I®*** ^M?Afi*Ae^ool Plant^admlnlstratlon procedures, curriculum, staff, pupil 
S"i??cl5S?n!^il?nt communl^ Involvement, and other special 

problems /g^ Appendix I) was the basis for the analy- 

The check list us^ by Ihe ^ included in the 

slg that not tabulated were omitted for the following reasona : 

data. "P“J* 

ISSdSle EhoJta examinations in progre«i, and experi- 

mental nature of the sdiool program. 

TABU 1.-0I8TBIBUTI0N OF HIGH SCHOOLS VI8ITE0 







NuffllMr of Kbooto (borouili) 




Studffit. by Ml 




Typ. 


M 


Bk 


Bk 


Q 


R 


Boyt OifU 


Co-td 




3 


3 


3 

1 

1 ... 


4 

1 


2 


3 

l 


12 

3 


Vocatloiial 


2 • 










1 

1 


Eiptrirnwriti 

Tout 


5 


3 


e 


5 


2 


4 


1( 



o 
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o' vocational-technical. 

lug an entrance‘exam?nulon tor“dmlSS”l?1s*ll8te'd‘^'*'‘'” ““S"' 
InatItnUon, however, very (aw gfrte are reSred ““ ‘ “•*«a«tlonal 

InbnlSlo” ?/S.“ “ ■“Si »*ool and is not Inclnded In the 




rert?rr,e“lr%??t%lC”*pS’ Sdt r‘nf 

The low acoustical tile ceilines ?n mnn^*l^>m°o,!if ^*®cult to maintain, 
by vandalism. Graffiti was evideni- ® subject to damage 
tended to reduce this toTmlnimum*. °f schools, good maintenance 

- TABLE 2.-0BSERVE0 CONOITION OF SCHOOL PLANT ANO GROUNOS 



Num ber of schools 

Excellent ca|, 

Poor 

— -a B Td., A a r..: 
» j jj i ; I j ; — : 

swrways I 3 ^ ! 1 2 0 ? 

ffe::;::;;;;;;;;; n 3 {? < 1 5 ? } \ 

••••••••::: 2 |j f j f ° j 1 

erally we^ma?ntain^*’an^°there^^^ Physical plants were gen- 

tributing factor toward instability. ’ t®nonce was not necessarily a con- 

AREAS CONTRIBUTINQ TO DISRUPTION 

not Identical ij Si schoo°ls.^llJ“one°half Sf th^seh^rT disruption were 
doors were a source of disruption. ADDrovSmn?^?^^ however, the exterior 
had distu^ances In the cafeterias. Table 3 lists thp^nrPo°J*^? schools 

appear to be concentrated. “ “ “ wli®re most disruptions 

table 3.-AREAS FOUNO TO BE THE MAJOR SOURCES OF oiCDiiDTinn, 




bxteotivenebs op school aduinistbation 

‘ of: (I) nhsaire 

table points out that the areas of «ho^ command Is noted In Table 4. This 
grammlng, and student Identification S Procedures, pro- 



76-670—72 11 



1€1 



] 

] 



i 

1 

1 

! 

1 

I 

i 

j 

j 

I 

i 

i 

i 



i 

f 

I 
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TABLE A.— OBSERVED EFFECTIVENESS OF ADMINISTRATION IN SELECTED AREAS 



Number of schools 



Area 



Academic Vocational- technical Total 

Excellent Fair Poor Excellent Fair Peer Excellent Fair 



Poor 



1. Absence procedures 8 7 0 I 3 0 ?!S 2 

2. Cutting procuduros 4 10 I 0 2 1 i ? 

3. Discipfine/doan 8 2 1 1 2 0 ? 1 ! 

4. Programing 371 010 3 8 I 

5. Student identification I 12 3 2 0 1 ? i 

6. Visitor Identification 542 3 0 0 ?,J ? 

7. School aides 1 10 2 0 0 0 1 ^2 ? 

8. Security guards 323 1 

9. Firo alarms 643 a 

10. Chain of command 850 200 10 5 0 



The areas not included In the tabulation .vere not ob.sei^’cd to be (Iclicient 
In a Huificient iiuniber of schools. Some of these which were noted but not in- 
clmled 111 Table 4 were: room security, comnumlcations in school, and late- 
ness procedures. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SCHOOL STAFF 

Tlie effectiveness of the staff was surveyed. Table 5 Indicates that the staff 
relation to administration was relatively effective and, therefore, does not 
appear to be a factor in disruption in the school. 

TABLE 5,-EFFECTIVENESS OF THE STAFF IN SELECTED ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS 



Number of schools 




Academic 




Vocational-technical 


Total 




Area 


Excellent 


Fair 


Poor 


Excellent 


Fair 


Poor Excellent 


Fair 


Poor 


Adininistrativo relalionships — 


10 


5 


0 


0 


4 


1 


10 


9 


1 


Guidance personnel 


5 


3 


1 


0 


5 


0 


5 


8 


1 


Coordination of student affairs.. 


6 


2 


0 


0 


3 


0 


6 


5 


0 


Union leadership 


6 


3 


2 


0 


5 


0 


6 


8 


2 


Participation in decisions 


9 


3 


2 


0 


2 


1 


9 


5 


3 


Staff retontion 


11 


3 


1 


0 


4 


1 


U 


7 


2 



The areas surveyed in Table 6 did not include the effectiveness of tlie staff 
In curriculum innovation or implementation, instructional programs, or inter- 
personal relationships with students In areas other than that of guidance. Tlie 
Team agreed that these areas were major factors In school stability whicli were 
not directly related to administrative procedures. 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

There was little evidence of coiuimmlty involvement In tlie scliooia observed. 
Special Interest groups, political groups, and community agencies had little or 
no direct contact with the schools. However, the Involvement of business and in- 
dustry in the vocational schools and the participation of the Vocational Ad- 
visory Commission in placement and curriculum decisions Is a positive factor 
In maintaining pupil interest and motivation in the career-oriented programs. 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

In the schools surveyed which represent a cross section of the urban secondary 
schools of this City, it was evident that parental Involvement In nctivitleH in 
the school is superficial, at best A high school of 4,000 pupils will, typically, have 
a parent association representation of fewer than one hundred members. This 
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TABLE 6, -PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN PARENTS ASSOCIATIONS 





Number of schools (Membership) 




Effectiveness 




Typ. 


0lo30 


31 to SO 


51 to 100 


101 plus 


Excellent Fair 


Poor 


Academic 


9 


1 

1 


n 


4 






VocatlonaMechnIcil 


0 


u 

0 


d 

0 


4 2 

1 0 


2 

2 


Total 


9 


2 


0 


3 


5 2 


4 



BrUUGflT INyOLYEMKITT 



school securtty is minimal. In some schools, pupils 
§w ® j® the consultative council, thus contributing to decisions. 

Few mhools provide for direct participation ; student patrols are either not feasi- 
ble because of pro^amming difficulties or because ther lack effectiveness. 



TABLE 7.-STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL SECURITY (NUMBER OF SCHOOLS) 





Academic 




Vocational-technical 




Total 




Pupil participation 


Excellent 


Fair 


Poor 


Excellent 


Fair 


Poor 


Fxcellent 


Fair 


Poor 


Official student leadership 


6 4 


1 


1 

0 

0 


1 

0 

Q 


0 


7 


5 


1 

0 

1 

2 


Unofficial student leadership.... 
Pertlclpation in security 


0 

3 


2 

2 


0 

1 


0 

Q 


0 

3 


2 


Role in consultative council 


7 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


7 


c 

1 



Many principals and siaff members expressed the opinion that pupils should 
be directly involved in the problems of school stability if an effective program 
IS to M ei^blished in the school. Few schools showed evidence of positive 
action in this area of school-student participation. 

OUBRtOULUM INNOVATION 

The survey indicated that the number of students involved in innovative 
curriculum offerings was not significant Very few schools provided alternatives 
to the typical standard-type offering and fewer pupils were involved in these 
minimum programs. Courses such as College Bound, Toward Upward MobiUty, 
C^ralum were available in some schools. Typically, fewer 
tbian nve percent of the pupil population is participating in these experiments. 

BPKOIAI. PBOBLEMS 

Seventeen of twenty schools Included in the tabulation indicated problems 
with narrotlcs. Many principals feel that this is a major cause of disruption. 

Team rapport this assumption. Evidence of narcotics nse 

factor^nSl staliuS. * important 

associated with dismpUon are distorted reports in the prees. 
and difficulties because of extensive travel by some students who are required 

®*tortion, reported by raveral 
? factor in unrest, may be more widespread than indicated. 

reported by students to the administration, 
schral disriStfon?® problems most often reported as contributing to 
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TABLE 8.-SPECIAL PROBLEMS RELATED TO DISRUPTION (NUMBER OP SCHOOLS) 



Type 



Vocational 

Academic technical Total 



Narcotics 

Media 

Student press.. 
Transportation. 

Zoning 

Extortion 



14 

5 
1 

6 
2 
8 



3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 



17 

5 

2 

7 
2 

8 



Summary of the Analysis of Visitations to Selected Secondary Schools 

The visits to selected high schools by the School Stability Resource Team 
provided an opportunity to observe those factors which would tend to contribute 
to the security, stability, and safety of the school. During the visit, observations 
were recorded by members of the Team and a summary check list was prepared 
following a discussion by members of the Team. The major findings for all 
schools visited were tabulated and the results of this analysis follows: 

1. Most school plants were in good physical condition. Schools were generally 
well -maintained although many needed improved lighting and repainting. Cus- 
todial service was, for the most part, very good. Older buildings tended to be 
more dilllcult to keep in good condition, particularly the removal of marking pen 
graffiti. Newer buildings are plagued with damaged ceilings, generally made of 
soft acoustical tile set at a low height from the floor. 

2. While disruptions may occur in almost any part of the school, the major 
problem areas are the exits to the outside of the building and the school cafe- 
teria. Concentrations of students in these areas often lead to conflict Those 
schools with very large cafeterias in open areas have experienced more unrest 
than schools witli smaller, partitioned dining rooms. 

3. Administrative procedures were observed in all schools visited. The sum- 
mary of the observations indicates that there is a need for improvement in 
cutting and absence practices, programming, and student identification. Otlier 
areas requiring positive change are those connected with school aides, security 
guards. Arc alarms, and visitor identifleation. 

4. The elTectiveness of the staff in school stability does not appear to be n 
major factor in disruption. This observance is not related to teacher effective- 
ness in areas of instruction or curriculum, rather it is concerned with direct ties 
with administrative practices. In roost schools where relationships were ob- 
serv*ed, the staff appeared to be effective in areas of participation in decision 
making, administration, guidance, and union leadership. Staff retention was good 
in almost all non-conflict schools, a factor which would tend to contribute to 
school stability. 

5. There Is little community involvement in the school. Except for the more 
formal relationships of business and industry at the vocational high school level 
and the particular positive values of the Advisory Commissions, relatively no 
articulation takes place with the corporate sector. Perhaps a stronger associa- 
tion with the business community could contribute to more effective and positive 
school stability. 

6. Parent involvement in school activities, particularly at the high school level, is 
superficial, at best There is little evidence of any great community interest on a 
large scale. In those schools where there is an active nucleus of parents, this 
smaller group can make positive contributions to the schools. They are not, how- 
ever, necessarily representative of the parents of all the children. Most principals 
have been unable to attract greater numbers of parents to meetings, Even snmller 
numbers who may be active on the Consultative Council may not be regular in 
attendance at such activities. 

7. Student involvement in school stability has been negligible. Because of 
shortened sessions, other interests, and the problems of personal safety most 
schools have eliminated any kind of student patrol. Participation in security 
decisions In the Consultative Council has been a primary student input This has 
been reported as being positive and effective by many officials. 

8. Curriculum innovation, in spite of its probable contribution to improve 
stability is limited to small experiments or is virtually non-existent in most 
schools. Small numbers of students are Involved with limited experimental pro- 
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^nms which have not ns yet been evaluated. A major review of this topic needs 
objSlvSy.®^^^®" curriculum on stability can be evaluated 

0. The majority of the schools visited had a narcotics problem which nnncnred 
school disruption. There is little agreement as to the extent of 
nhS Sn scL^ols^"^ evidence of sales and consumption In 

frnntnH^!).? Principals and other staff members included con- 

IcSei f communications media, transportation dlf- 

schini nnd In “"^i Students from home to 

Jn-school extortions by students. Two schools Indicated that the 
student press was a factor In causing disruptive situations. 

In order to broaden the base of the investigation of school stabllitv a niies- 
PFlnclpals of publlc high schools In New York City. The 
toK report that 

A.nalysis of the Questionnaibe Sent to High School Pbincipals 

itaMto ibe JnflyS'' «*Po.«lea and nere in- 

NUMDER OF SCHOOLS 

**l“®tratcs the distribution of responses by borough and bv tvne of 
school. ^ oca tional schools include those schools ciassilied as vocntlonal-technlcnl. 
.'slMy-oiie academic high schools and twenty-seven vocational schools responded. 

TABLE 9 



Borough 


Number of schools 

Vocational 
Academic technical 


Total 


Brooklyn 




o 




Bronx 




9 

4 


30 


Manhattan 




o 


14 


Queens 




o 

c 


17 


mchmond 




a 

1 


21 


Total 




1 


6 






Z7 


88 



STATUS OP SCHOOL ADAITNISTRATOB 

Examiners and appointed 

y the Chancellor. In a number of schools, the administrator is serving In an 

the principal is on leave, (2) no official appointment 
In Bhihio ?? the school is In a state of transition because of a change 

In status from vocational to comprehensive. Table 10 shows the current status 
of principals ns of the date of tabulation (May 16, 1971) with 74 regularly 
licensed and 14 acting heads of schools. ' > 'v‘t“ reguiany 



TABLE 10.-STATUS OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 



Borough 


Academic 




Number of administrators 
(vocational-technical) 


Total 




Regular 


Acting 


Regular 


Acting 


Regular 


Acting 


Brooklyn 

Bronx 

Manhattan 


15 

7 

g 


6 

3 

3 

A 


9 

4 

8 

i 


0 

0 


24 

11 


6 

3 


Queens 


16 


0 

1 

0 


14 


3 


Richmond 


4 


u 

1 


4 

1 


20 

5 


1 

1 


Total 


48 


13 


26 


1 


74 


14 
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FACTORS REPORTED AS HAVING CONTRIBUTED TO SCHOOL STARILITY 

Principals wore asked to rank the five factors contributing to school stability 
during the school year 1970-71. The factors most often reported were (1) ad- 
1 ^ curriculum, (8) security, (4) student activities, and (5) teacli- 

Ing. Table 11 shows the distribution of responses based on returns from aca- 
demic and vocational high schools. 



TABLE II.-5 MOST PREVALENT FACTORS REPORTED AS HAVING CONTRIBUTED TO SCHOOL STABILITY, 1970-71 



Factor 


Number of schools 




Academic 


Vocational 


Total 


1. Administration 






74 

46 


2. Curriculum 




21 

99 


3. Security. 




CC 

o 


4. Student activities. 

5. Teachina 




o 

12 
f ^ 


27 

51 






1/ 


54 



FACTORS REPORTED AS HAVING CONTRIBUTED TO SCHOOL DISRUPTION 

The opinionaire queried the principal about his impressions for the reasons 
factors cited most often were (1) lack of security, (2) nar- 
cotics, (8) building utilization, (4) facilities, and (6) racial conflict. 

In the accompanying tables 11 and 12, it will be noted that security is the 
only factor mentioned as having contributed to both stability and disruption. 
Twenty-seven principr is indicated that it was a factor in stability and forty- 
nine felt that it was a factor In disruption. 



TABLE I2.-5 MOST PREVALENT FACTORS REPORTED AS HAVING CONTRIBUTED TO SCHOOL DISRUPTION, 1970-71 





Number ot s 'hoots 




Factor 


Academic 


Vocational 


Total 


1. Security 




tt 




2. Narcotics 

3. Building utilization 

4. Facilities 




II 

13 

5 

0 


45 

36 


5. Racial conflict 




5 


C 9 

24 











LOCATION OF DISRUPTIONS 

The areas of the school most likely to have been related to disruption, accord- 
ing to the respondents, are the (1) cafeteria, (2) corridors, (8) stairways, (4) 
lobbies, (5) school grounds, and (6) auditorium. Sixty-one principals reported 
that disruptions took place in the school cafeteria. 

TABLE 13.— 6 MOST PREVALENT PARTS OF THE SCHOOL WHERE DISRUPTIONS HAVE TAKEN PLACE 

INumbar of schools] 



Area 



1. Cafeteria.. 

2. Corridors.. 

3. Stairways.. 

4. Lobby..... 

5. Grounds... 

6. Auditorium. 



Academic 



nic Vocational 


Total 


49 


12 


61 


39 


14 


53 


34 


10 


44 


31 


5 


36 


22 


8 


30 


20 


1 


21 



The areas listed by administrators as sources of disruption were similar to 
those observed by the team (See Table 13 )• Principals did not list toilets as a 
primary trouble spot although many of them have resorted to extreme measures 
to keep toilets under control. Some of these measures are locks, guards, re- 
stricted passes and limited access. 
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analysis of the responses Indicates that most disruptions have occurred 



TABLE 14.-TIME OF DISRUPTIONS FOR SCHOOLS ON SINGLE SESSION 



(Numb6r of schools responding! 


Type 


Fall term 


Spring 

term 


Morning Afternoon 


Lunch 


After 
school day 


Evening 


Academic 

Vocational-technical... 


0 


11 

5 


9 4 

2 3 


9 

6 


0 

2 


0 

0 


Total 




16 


11 7 


15 


2 


0 



TABLE 15.-TIME OF DISRUPTIONS FOR SCHOOLS ON MULTIPLE SESSIONS 
{Number of schools responding) 



Type of School 


Fall 

term 


Spring 

term 


Early 


Overlap 


Late 


During 

lunch 


Evening 


Academic 

Vocation al-technical 


8 

2 


28 

7 


4 

2 


28 

4 


12 

5 


29 

8 


3 

0 


Total 


10 


35 


6 


32 


17 


137 


3 


> Multiple response. 



The age of the school and the number of disrnnFinna nat- n 

examined. Although the oldest schoS ^ad a hS?K^ 

Contributing factor. The maintenance of”^^^^^ 

Bchoo£?SvlV?e^:tr‘S.'^ 

TABLE 16.— AGE OF SCHOOL AND SCHOOL DISRUPTION 



Age In years 




Number 


Academic 


Number 


Vocational- 

technical 


1 to 5 






16.7 

16.6 


n 




21 to AbV/.lliy/l 






V . . 

7 


2i.i 


41 to 60 






20.7 

16.1 

22.2 


9 

4 

5 


27.1 

19.1 
27.0 


WW ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 










j^cBuiuieaa oi tne Kina of school organization. 

Mted .fa's* ass SdlteSSs"' 
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IIUILDIXG UTILIZATION AND BCltOOL DISKUl'TION 

A oniTclntlon analysis of hiilldlnK utilization found that there was no relatlon- 
slili) iH'tween real utilization and the number of disruptions per thousand. IJsIur 
the followhiR fornuda, huildiiiR utilization was determined ns of March. 1071. 
h'cffiHlralion X Cior. Index x No. Perlodn X Per Cent Atfeudnnce = Utilization 
Capacity r, s 



TABLE 17.-BUILDING UTILIZATION AND SCHOOL DISRUPTION 



Most disruptive Least disruptive 



Percent real Disruption Percent real Disruption 
utilization per thousand utilization per thousand 



School: 

1 .. 

2 .. 

3.. 

4.. . 

5.. 

6 .. 

7.. 

8 .. 



0.46 


81.1 


1.73 


6.8 


0. 49 


63.8 


0.99 


5.3 


0. 79 


45.6 


0.87 


4.8 


0.67 


43.8 


0.94 


6.4 


0.90 


35.3 


0.81 


9.7 


0.91 


27.0 


1.08 


4.8 


0.85 


21.3 


1. 25 


9.9 


1. 05 


21.5 


1.09 


10.3 



It enn lie noted that schools that are utilized more than 100% of rated enpne- 
Ity are often tho.se huildlnKs with the lowest Index of disruption per thousand 
students. Conversely, those scliool plants with utilization rates less than capac- 
ity may have much higher iiuinherH of disruptions per thousaiul It would appear, 
therefore, that ovcr-utlllzatlon Is not a fixed factor in determining school dis- 
ruptions and tlicre is no correlation between tlie vurinldes. 

PUPIL ETHNIC COMPOSITION AND SCHOOL DISUUrTIO.V 

Racial distrlhntloii of .students In scliools has long been considered a factor in 
assessing scliool stability. In reviewing the composition of tlic responding schools, 
an analysis was made of the mean Index of disruption and the etlinie back- 
grounds of the student body. The ethnic composition alone Is not a significant 
factor. Th(? prolilcin apiiears to be that some students have dlfliculty adjusting to 
tlie ciirrlcnlnm and become apathetic, alienated, and disruptive. Table 18 allows 
the disruptions iier tliousaiid among schools from which ethnic distributions 
could bo determined accurately. 

TABLE 18.-PUPIL ETHNIC COMPOSITION AND SCHOOL DISRUPTION 
(Mean index of disruption per thousand) 



Ethnic distribution 



Vocational- 

Number Academic Number technical 



Plus 80 percent white 

61 to 80 percent white 

21 to 60 percent wlhtee, blacks, Puerto Ricans. 
61 to 80 percent blacks and Puerto Ricans. . . . 
Plus 80 percent blacks and Puerto Ricans 



10 

3 

9 



18.7 
16.9 

15.1 

19.8 

31.1 



3 

4 
8 
2 
8 



36.2 

18.1 

18.9 

43.8 



It should be observed that while the index of disruption In primarily black 
academic high schools is higher than in primarily white academic high schools, 
the Index is substantially lower in black vocational schools. There Is very little 
difference in the rates of disruption in racially mixed schools, cither academic 
or vocational. 

ASSISTANCE REQUESTED FROM SCHOOL 

Among the more than fifty different requests for different kinds of aid indi- 
cated by principals, the following were most prevalent ; security guards, aides, 
modification of suspense procedures, reduced school population, alternative ed- 
ucational facilities and more guidance personnel. 
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TABLE 19.—A00ITI0NAL ASSISTANCE REQUESTED BY PRINCIPALS 



Type 




Number of schools 




Academic 


Vocational- 

technical 


Total 


l^mprovedsKurltyjuardi 

Additional aides 

Suspense changes 




9 

11 


38 

35 


Limited school population 

Alternate educational fatilillas ' ; 

Additional guidance staff 




3 


26 

14 

17 

12 






ASSESSMENT OP CURRENT SECURITY CONDITIONS COMPARED TO SCHOOL YEAR lOflR-70 

in twenty-eiRht high schools, security comll- 
since Inst year. Eighteen higli school principals stated that 

.n.l 

TABLE 20.-ASSESSMENT OF CURRENT SECURITY CONDITIONS COMPARED TO SCHOOL YEAR 1969-70 







Condition reported 




Type of school 


Improved 


Stabilized 


Deteriorated 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Peicent 


Academic 




19 36 

11 48 


14 26 

4 17 


Vocational-technical 




Total 




30 


18 
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ss OF PERSONNEL INVOLVED IN SCIIOOL SECURITY 

Personnel in^lW in school security were rated hv nrinclnnlR nprorriimr 

®'*^*-y'®*Sht schools Indicated that police officers assigned were verv 
or somewhat effwtive. Forty-nlne schools Indicated that sSl^ gnilrds 
nil slxty-slx schools classllled school aides as being elTec- 

t VP Sixty-two schools mted teacher patrorirtl"e effec- 

on patrol ’ ro*nilnrly‘^ isslgned teacS 

TABLE 2I.-EFFECTIVENESS OF PERSONNEL INVOLVED IN SCHOOL SECURITY 
(Effectivsness reported) 





Average 
number of - 


Very effective 




Somewhat effective 


Of little effect 




Job title 


aiiign- 

ments 


Aca- 

demic 


Voca- 

tional 


Total 


Acs- Voca- 
demie tional 


Total 


Aca- Voca- 
demic tionat 


Total 


Police officer 

Security guard. 

School aide 

Teacher patrol 


3.45 

11 


27 

7 

9 

20 


5 
4 

6 
8 


32 

11 

15 

28 


21 5 

32 6 

37 14 

25 9 


26 

38 

51 

34 


2 1 

8 1 

11 2 

5 0 


3 

9 

13 

5 



UTILIZATION OP ADDITIONAL POLICE DURING THE SCIIOOL YEAR 

®®[‘oojs hnrt occasJon to call for additional police as.slstniKe 

SSt schoofr,lifnil^^^^^ Twenty-two reqiiesteil aid one to three tlnies and 

fine ” for police eleven or more times. Thlrt.v-flve schools stated 

thrLgh May 1971 nddltlonal police from September inTO 
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SulfMABT or THE AlfALTSIB OF THE QUBSTIOENAIBB MAILED TO 

High School Pbihoipalb 

The questionnaire sent to all high school principals provided an opportunity 
for staff members to share in the investigation of school stability and problems 
of disruption. Most of the respondents provided comments and suggestions which 
have been tabulated and included as part of this paper. Eighty-eight schools 
returned questionnaires which were used in the analysis. The results of this 
analysis follows ; 

1. Regularly licensed and acting principals participated in the survey. Al* 
though there was no evidence that the status of the principal was reflected in 
responses concerning school stability, observations of schools visited tended to 
supiK>rt the contention that schools with acting administrators were likely to be 
less dynamic and less stable tton those with licensed principals. 

2. Principals reported that the reasons for.stability in their schools were most 
likely to be the administration, the quality of the curriculum, the security proce- 
dures, student activities, and the quality of teaching. Proportionately, more voca- 
tionifl ^incipals rated the administration and the curriculum as important fac- 
tors in school stability while academic principals felt that student activities and 
teaching played an important role in keeping the school stable. 

3. Reasons for school unrest were given as security problems, narcotics, build- 
ing utilissation, poor facilities, and racial conflict Neither academic nor voca- 
tional principals indicated that curriculum played a major part in problems of 
disruption. This is in direct opposition with student views as garnered during 
the visits to selected high schools during the course of the investigation. 

4. Disruptions generally took place, according to the principals, in cafeterias, 
corridors, stairways, lobbies, school grounds, and in the auditorium. This is 
essentially in agreement with the observations of the Team. Principals, however, 
did not list toilets as a major area of disruption although they made special 
efforts to control the lavatories in almost every school. 

5. Most disruptions seem to take place during lunch periods and during times 
^ when the schools are most crowded, such as in the middle of the day in schools 

on overlapp^a|£j^(iods. In the past, disruptions have taken place in the spring 
semester moWcMin in the fall. 

0. School ufqfiu^lJ^on is computed ofl^cially on the basis of capacity and register. 
The Team obSifVed that this simplistic approach did not provide a true picture 
of utilissation of many schools. In some, pupils take more than the usual flve 
major classes. In others, the attendance is so low that utilization is grossly over- 
estimated. For purposes of analysis the following formula was devised for all 
schools, academic and vocational : 

Registration Curr. Index No. Periods ^ Attendance = Utilisation 
Capacity 5 8 

The vocational schools do not use the curriculum index in oflScial tabulations. 

I^e results of this analysis showed that there was no correlation between the 
utilization of a building and the number of disruptions per thousand as reported 
by the principals. 

7. The racial composition of the student body was not found to be a constant 
fhctor in school disruption. Academic high schools that were primarily white had 
fewer incidents of disruption per thousand pupils than academic high schools 
that are primarily black and Puerto Rican. Schools with mixed populations tend 
to have similar rates of disniptions for both academic and vocational schools 
regardless of the weight of the ethnic balance. The observations of the Team 
and the results of consultations with students suggest that, among minority stu- 
dents. the problems stem from apathy, alienation, antagonism toward the school, 
and a failure to adjust to the curriculum. 

8. Principals requested a number of different kinds of assistance to improve the 
stability of their schools. The largest number of requests were for more and 
better security guards, additional school aides, changes in suspense procedures, 
smaller school populations, facilities for pufdls unable to adjust to the school, and 
additional guidance personnel. Some other requests were additional police, dis- 
diarge for truants, additional teacher time, school psychologists, and new pro- 
grams. There were over fifty different kinds of requests in various unrelated 
categories. Most of these could be handled by individual school principals work- 
ing through local and central agencies. 
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comprise the final part of this report. '"'''cndn lions for Impleniontnllon ihnt 

Observations 
A nMrNiRTR.VTrorr and staff 

nnpfa7;‘ro;rslble"rh^^^^^ — Vlsory „n.l aul.l- 

8liiii(lni(IninuK%"(L"in^^ stmlents for tl.p need far n 

-e not dPDllnR pir^ilvPly 

■ topJX^ToTspSfte^^^^^ of Ideas or solnl.ons 

f.initlonXlen'tS^^^ "" do not appear to 

n pn*l-npiilnr"dlsrnl)tlvp ^ I*' '""'f’™'"’ romUntlons. In one seliool. 

ncr«-n'rKeairffi «ol.nol, the s„„,e 

I.?nr*i ’^''OO'O did not linve tenclier pntrols. Where they were evident the nilii 
Thor"'* * e*’"* ndmlnlstrj.tloii were iisiinll.v Involved in pnlrolIlL 

f®" nnd Hispanic tenchers nnd even fewer snmrvlsors In 

irtcil;. '• 

STUDENTS 

“1.000-pupll hlRh schools expressed n feellna 
of dcpersonnlixntlon. They often requested someone to whom they could relnle 

Fow Btndents in nny school participared in security procedures. 

Mnny s^iidrats felt that the student government wns not responsive to them, 
did not reflect their views, or wns not etTective In mnklng change In the school. 

. ome schools reported that they cfiuld not ptihllsh their s<*hool newspaper he- 
cause of a lack of funds. 



COMMUNITY and PARENTS 

The business community wns involverl In limited progrnins In n small niimher 
of schools. 

In several schools, the changing pattern of the rnclal composition of the 
schools was a cause of tension and concern to those living In the InniuMlhite 
neighborhood. 

Community involvement In high schools appears to have subsided ns compared 
to previous years. There wns little evidence of activity among rndlenl groups. 
Except in a few isolated Instances there wns no Intnislon by nelgliborhoofl groups 
Into the school operation. 

Underground publications, typical Inst year, were not evident In nny scIkkiIs 
visited. 
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Few parents Mrticipated in any activities related to the school. Parents 
Association membership are small. In schools where there was parent involve* 
menty it was generally limited to the officers of tlie Parents Association. 

ctmaiouLUM 

Most academic high schools had the traditional academic program with few 
oltematives for those not going to college. 

There were few effective bilingual programs. 

Few schcmls had special programs geared to the needs of truants or others 
who seemed to be unmotivated by the standard curriculum. 

Curriculum innovations and special offerings reach too small a percentage 
of the school population. Elective offerings are restricted, in most schools, to 
the senior year. 

Extra-curricular programs are hindered -by multiple sessions. The extended 
travel time required for many students inhibits active participation in after- 
school programs. 

GUZDAIVOE 

There are no uniformly applied procedures for dealing with disruptive students. 
Guidance personnel are not diagnosing disruptive children’s problems, and 
referrals are not being made to proper agencies. 

Burenu of Child Guidance and Bureau of IMuca'ional and Vocational Guidance 
have not l^n effective in dealing with problems of large numbers of disruptive 
high school pupils. u.o 

PLANT 

physical condition. The most common complaint 
wns the long delay In obtaining repairs from the central shops. 

Dne to lire reflations, schools have many exits. With the security personnel 
presently available. It is difficult to control all exits. personnel 

'» I”*”"* 

aat W.“"* " •» «»™piion ; 

Many studmts remplalned about the food served in cafeterias 
Many schools did not have an intercom phone in the lobby or cafeteria in 
tg.^vent of disruption, this created difficulty in communliuon J5th the reStil 

There is no uniform method of dealing with false Are alarms. 

SROUBITT 

Pro-edare. btit fe. of ttan obowod 

prSuSi''Sp2[rtob. 'SSr ■"* "»P"»»»ftl»n of 

Some schfwls had unlocked doors in their labs and shops. 

CTards were either poorly train^ or untrained 
THlnerableto tatrnders%^ally at the SSje ^’periods. 
eqKS frequently burglartred because of thS SSSSS 

!f alarms or watchmen on duty. 

There is no standard effective way of dealing with the namtica problem. 

POUOE 

A police officer was assigned to almost all schools visited Mm. n.. 

JJe community relation, officer wm woU informed about the problems In the 
On the whole, relations between w*ools and local poUce appear to be excellent 
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RECOMMBNDATIOnS — ^A dMINISTBATION 



LAMINATED IDENTIFIOATIOVr CABD8 FOB STDDENTB AND STAFF 

There is general agreement that a permanent, plastic type laminated ID card 
which includes a photograph of the student or staff member should be required 
for all levels of the school system. The card could be a multi-purpose type, useful 
for public transportation, checking books In the library, free lunch when appro- 
priate, attendance and lateness. Simple machines such as those ui^ In com- 
mercial establishments could be provided to each school. Pupils entering after 
the regular time or checking books from the library could be identified in this 
manner. There seems to be great support among staff, students and parents for 
this type of identification device. Similar cards are being used in the City 
University. 

The cost would be minimal If this were done as a city-wide contract. 

STUDENT PASSES 

There is a difference of opinion about the use of ofildal passes from classrooms 
or offices. A number of schools function well without them. However, the laige 
majority of staff members appear to favor passes because they limit the number 
of pupils in the halls between periods. All passes should be large and durable. Most 
schools do not permit students out of the room five minutes prior to the end of a 
period or after the beginning of a period. An alternative or complement to the 
pass is a sign-out book In each classroom with printed pages indicating the pupil’s 
name, destination and time in and out. The book should have a distinctive cover, 
colored and visible. (See AppendlzS.) 



OUTTINO OONTBOL 

^ Many schools are inundated by clerical procedures necessarj' for cutting con- 
trol. As a result, there. is little time to work with cutters. A selfcarboning, multi- 
purpose cut card would do much to alleviate this problem. (See Appendix 4.) 



. A0»EPfTEIC UABOS 

Absentee notification sent to parents on postal card forms using addressograpb 
stickers or plates should be prepared as bilingual notifications. Many schools are 
where parents cannot read English. Alternative language notification 
should be avaialble. 

LATENESS 

Whool is a serious problem common to many schools. In some 
due to poor tran^mtlon. However, with many students It is Just a 
bad habit which the school should attempt to reverse. 

A "I pn^ures followed in most schools with this problem. 

® telephone call made from the 
schoM in ue Mrly morning as a wake-up service for chronic latecomers. It might 
alTO be ad^sable to institute a system to contact working parents In the evening. 
Ohronic latecomers might benefit from a later program. 

^ferences should be held with the TransU Authority to alleviate transDor- 
a^numtei^^^bl^**”*^*^ schedules and peak-load timetables could resrtve 

BULK MAHJNO 90B 80H00L8 

“**®®‘* ^ supplied with Improved 

mailing equipment which would permit the following ; 

Bolk ”“***"* letters to patents and community people, 
se^ proc^i^ printed labels for each pupil to simplify attendance and ab- 
ac^ ^raa^*^ envelopes for mailing absmice notes, Instructions and other 

and lateness procedures to reduce clerical time, par- 
di^ta^i^one^sAml *®**®®*“ where thousands of pupils may be out on a single 
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prfceduie^!" Postage meter and mailing machines to improve office 

oafeteria control 

disruptions in most schools is the cafeteria. One way to 
reduce those problems that are inherent in the typical high schoo wouirbe Tn 
clear the cafeteria several minutes before allowing new groups of students to 
enter. Prograni cards should be clearly stamped with the pfrTods to^ 
are assigned Large cafeterias should be divided Into smaller units to n^vent 
nent^ would entail the erection of partitions either on a^rma- 

^ frames used to support large plastic refuse bnirs 

jje placed at the end of each table. Several schools have used this device 
and have found it an Improvement over the use of garbage cans. 






school building should be required to enter at the 
them ^ be challenged and a pass should be provided directing 

them to the office where they wish to conduct business. An escort should ^ 
hn * ” visitor in locating the proper office. An inter-communication 

!vhp?h°r in the front lobby of each school to permit a call to ascertain 

w hether the staff member is available to meet with the visitor. 

t should be kept of the time in and out for each person visitinc the 

a?the*!dslto?s°Ssk!^®* student guides are appropriate personnel for service 

PROORAMINO 

‘® ‘^•‘® Ijeginnlng of each school semester, 
Hnnc Involves Slimmer reorganization. One of the more disruptive sltua- 

tlons In the school Is the long ^lay for class assignments at the beginning of 

mlnimhe this”problenr'^°^ equalization. The use of the computer would 

It Is imperative that student programs be prepared using Improved data proc- 
essing proceilurcs. Experiments with computer programing have been success- 
ful. but breakdown of equipment has deterred many school administrators from 
becoming Involved. Borough wide computers could solve some of the logistical 
problems. As schools move into modular and flexible programing, to be effective 
th e use of computers will become mandatory. 



ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION PLANS 

A variety of school organization plans have been suggested for possible im- 
plementation in academic and vocational high schools. Some of these suggestions 
appear in the lliuh Schools in New York City in the 70’s, a proposal developed 
reeentl.v for the Office of High Schools in the fall of 1970. Many of these or- 
ganizational plans would tend to enhance the program and reduce internal 
student pressure created by alienation. Some of the proposals suggest a school- 
within-school operation which provides for clo.ser relationships among students 
and teachers. Principals are urged to review this report for possible adaptation. 

DIFFERENTIATED STAFFING 

A common complaint by many studaits is that there is no one to talk to about 
their problems. Guidance departments are understaffed, supervisors are harried, 
and teachers are often more concerned with groups than with individuals. When 
these people are available, it is usually by appointment and for a very limited 
time. The result may be a feeling of alienation on the part of the student. This 
often makes the school a potential target for student unrest. 

The establishment of the position of Coordinator of Student Affairs has been a 
positive step; however, one individual cannot handle the problems of alienation 
in a high school of four thousand plus students. One solution is fuller utilization 
of the staff. Teachers are, at present, doing administrative and clerical work 
during a sixth work period. Some have additional compensatory time positions 
which involve similar duties. Many of these assignments could be done by a 
trained and supervised corps of para-professionals. Typical assignments now 
done by teachers which could be handled by trained para-professlonals include 
the following : 
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Assignments Number of Number of perlods^per 

periods staff day 

2. - To To 

3. Supervisor of cafeteria I ^9 ^ 40 

4. Keys ? 3 12 

5. Supplies. I Ill 

6. Supervision of study hall rr.’.’IIIim iS } 5 

7. Superv sor of emergency room f? J 10 

9. Selling tickets to school events I ? ® 

10. Supervision of 0m lockers J i 2 

11. Transportation cards ? 20 

10 2 20 

14. School’s fiscal books..’.'"I.’J • 2 2 4 

15. School store (G.O.)..... J 2 a 

1§. Audiovisual equlpment..-IIII" i I 2 

17. Deputy chairman 5 i ^ 

18. Mimeograph \ 4 le 

^ 1 5 

require i rofesslonal expertise should be retained bv teaoh- 
these are the Coordinator of Student Affairs Drue Co- 
hired Advisor. A full time nurse or para-medical aide should be 

V ® ®™®*’Sency room. This assignment could account for three or 



INTERCHANGE OP STUDENTS BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOLS 

has been the exchange of dlsruntlve 

e^^a“ 4«r^Ps?udp? ^AtunTtllfS sTcSes/ar” 

last resort!*^ Practice Is In lieu of suspension procedures which are usually a 

should be undertaken to evaluate the value of this annroach Tho 
l?fopS^o1t cSlSS^^ ““y parents ^d sSdertl 

are opposeo to It, claiming that It is a subterfuge for expulsion. 

ADMINISTBATIVE PATBOL ItESPONSIBIlITY 

administrators, Including assistant principals, deans chairmen anrt 
teachers assigned to special responsibilities, should Im guested to ^our 

casuaUofteJfn? Oth^p**Sff® h“^ to Improve the visibility factor and reduce 
local Ilia Sfems “embers should be encouraged to be more alert to 

CHAIN OP COMMAND 

of command should be established in the event of a securltv 

and readily available. Several professional and kdmlnlstratlve staff meXm 

indvmpif P^eeedures and they should be ready to act If, In their 

judgment, conditions require Immediate attention. J' a . n tneir 

Swuid™XdKS'?«n5.‘ 



REPORTS OP INCIDENTS 



It is n^ssary to design a Report Form on which all incidents occurring in 
^ 1 ^ repor^ to the Police and the Board of Education. A survey of 
present reporting procedures reveal that many incidents are either not 
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or are only reported to the PoUce Department. Crimes which are presently listed 
as untoward incidents should be listed in accordance with legal definitions of 
criminal law of the State of New York. 



NARCOnOS OONTBOL 

An Inspection of reports to the Police Department and the Board of Educa- 
tion reveal that narcotics violations are not being reported, despite the fact that 
the State Investigation Commission recently criticized the Board of Educa- 
tion for failing to report the number of narcotics violations to the Department 
of Heal^. (Special Circular 76, lOGS-fifi). Interviews by the Team and a tabula- 
tion of data received from the survey reveal that narcotics is one of the major 
problems. In many schools, attractive posters and literature were available for 
use by the staff and students. In some schools, little attention was riven to the 
pr^lem. Television channel “26” could be utflized fop staff training in narcotics. 

The narcotics coordinator should be required to prepare exhibits and to supple- 
ment the tdevision programs. His role should be clearly defined, and he should 
gflve special attention to newly appointed teachers and others unfamiliar with 
the narcotics problem. 

SUBSTITUTS PBOOEDUREB 

In some schools, staff absenteeism was reported to have detrimental effect on 
school security. Students have, in some instances, checked the time cards to see 
if teachers were present. When a teacher is absent, many students do not go to the 
class. The children are convinced that nothing important happens when the 
teacher is out and, if they cut, they will not be penalized. 

There are several approaches to this problem : 

A cash bonus system could be introduced to give teachers an incentive not 
to use sick days. They could also be allowed to accumulate an unlimited sick 
bank. 

Improvement is needed in the procedures for hiring substitutes. The absent 
teacher reserve is more effective than the per diem substitute. He is a member 
of the staff and the children recognize him as such. He can report class progress 
or activity to the teacher upon his return. 

Other procedural improvements include the following; 

Substitutes should be given a one-day printed room pass with a space for 
the date. 

Each teacher should have available for use by substitutes an outline of topics 
to be covered for the week. 

A file of lesson plans should be devdoped and kept up-to-date. This may be a 
departmental project. One method adopted by a number of schools includes the 
use of multimedia devices, such as films and tapes, supplemented by pupil work 
sheets and an appropriate test. 

For attendance purposes, teachers should keep seating plans up-to-date and 
available for each class. 

The substitute should be required to leave a report of class work and attend- 
ance for the teacher. 

The returning teacher must check for cutting upon his return. 

Some students take advantage of comparative anonymity to be disruptive whei 
a substitute is in the room. Deans and supervisors should get copies of substitute 
assignments. They should check those rooms periodically to see if the substitute 
needs assistance. Teachers in the same vicinity as a substitute should also be 
encouraged to help if needed. 

CITSTODIAI, BESPONSIBmiTIES 

The custodian should be appraised of any damage or problems related to 
security, such as broken doors, windows, locks or lights. He should be notified 
on a regular form and, when the repair is completed, the principal should be 
so apprised. 

The custodian should be part of the security administration of the school 
and he should share in the responsibilities of maintaining school stability. 

PX7BLIC ADDRESS EQUIPMENT 

In addition to the regular public address system, each school should have 
available portable bull horns for emergency use. These units should be kept in 
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the central office and should be checked periodically to be sure that they are 
in operating condition. 

The regular public address system for the school should be accessible to the 
principal and his authorized r^resentative only. Remote control for the system 
should be available in the principal’s office. 



The front doors or other designated public entrances to the building should 
be the only accessible means of entrance for students and the general public. 
All other external doors should have the outside handles removed. A periodic 
check of the latches and panic bars should be made by school aides or teachers 
on patrol. Equipm^t that is not in good repair should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Central shops for emergency action. 



Most schools have procedures for rapid dismissals. However, there are emer- 
gency circumstances where the outpouring of the entire stduent body onto the 
streets will be ill advised. Principals should develop an alternate dismissal 
plan. This plan should provide for staggered dismissal by way of selected exits. 



Internal doors to rooms, storage areas and other parts of the school building, 
such as the auditorium and gymnasia, should be kept locked when not in use. 
Special attention must be given to laboratories, shops, and business equipment 
rooms. No student should be permitted to retain keys for any purpose. Locks 
that appear to be damaged should be replaced by the custodian. 

All teachers’ keys should be returned to the General Office each day. 



In multi-session schools where one session has a smaller population, classes 
should not be scattered throughout the building. For example, there should not 
be one isolated class in a corridor or on a floor. In multi-session schools it is 
important that the same ratio of supervisors to teachers be maintained on all 
sessions. Teacher rotation should be scheduled so that one session is not stoff^ 
by inexperienced teachers. The proceeding can do much to improve stability 
in end-to end and overlapping organizations. 



Another problem in many schools is that many supervisory and administra- 
tive posts are held by acting personnel. As a result, the school tends to stagnate 
if not deteriorate. This is especially true when the there is no regular appointed 
principal. Decisions are deferred and the staff considers interim leadership as 
stopgap personnel. Schools with acting administrators tend to be less secure^ess 
dynamic, and less motivated. Many of these schools have had major and recurring 
disruptive incidents during the current school year. Therefore, it is recomnaended 
that whenever a principal is ^igible for recruitment and starts to take leav^. 
sick or sabbatical, a vacancy should be declared and a new principal appointed. 
Continuity of leadership is mandatory. 



IMPROVEMENT IN COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND DISTMCT OFFICES 



EXIT CONTROLS 



EMEBOENOT DISMISSAL PROCEOUBES 



OLASSBOOM DOORS 



MULTI-SESSION SCHOOLS 



ACTING ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY PEBSONNEL 



ANNEXES 





would permit instant communication in the event of emergencies. 




ttuSTSJt”. lower l„el 



BHARINQ OF IDEAS 

sisi.ii^ssvfs"s 

problems, review soluSs ba Wn pS Spe?^ 

andl for preventing new occurreweR experience, and develop modus oper- 

fhJf'fhf I**® some reluctance to share Information. One reason elven is 

that the material Is special or unique to a situation ; another Is that it in n#»i- im 
portant enough to be useful to another school! anoiner is that It is not Im- 

In the present atmosphere of disruptions it would certainly he n enmfnr*- fn 
principal to know that his problem is not unique and that he may readily find a 
solution by reviewing the situation with others ^ ^ “ 

A MANTTAI. FOB ROUTINE AND EMERGENCY SECURITY PROCEDURES 

j ” school manual dealing with routine and emergency se- 

curity prMedures. Only three of twenty-three high schools visited had prepared 
a comprehensive plan of emergency procedures. Two of thf Se Tad. TJhe 
Fhf mP p« ™cked by student disruptions. Only three of the schools surveyr-d by 
procedSs.""“ ® responded to a request for copies of their plans for emergencj 

Although situations differ In nature and scope, a manual could lead to a more 
effective performance on the part of all persons Involved. 

The manual should Include the following categories ; 

ROLE OF STAFF 

This would include the principal, administrative staff, security staff member, 
teachers, guards, aides, custodial staff, and para-profes- 
slonala There should be a back-up administrative team familiar with procedures 
are put IT regular members are not present when the procedures 



PROCEDXTRES 

mat to do in case of Are, bomb, riot, sit-in, serious assaults. 
When to call police. 

How to warn disruptive persons. 

Arrest procedures and court procedures. 



office must be staffed by trained secretarial personnel. A direct-line tele- 
phone should be installed. Telephone and intercom numbers, including clergy 
leaders should be posted. A log should be kept of all calls made 
relative to the emergency. A bull horn should be available to be utilized on the 
campus or in areas a djacent to the school. 

Participation in Security 



a A a.*: i- A-AAAAVAr'A A AUn 



*», procedures and habits which should be developed by 

most part, precautionary and preventive in nature, 
schools should Stand at their doors during the 
fFLF ‘hey can supervise the halls. Many schools have such procedures 
be effective in Improving school tone and reducing disturbances. 

I J^J®s‘elassroom doors have windows It Is Important that these not be covered 
by posters or shades. Teachers should lock classroom doors when the room is not 
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h Increasing number of assaults on staff, precautionary measures 
by common sense. Teachers should be discouraged from working In 

— rr,- 1 . 71 °^°.““ f »«“•• «»>to«S”oSSS “ ti! 

shouW refrain from being alone In any area, 
must be Instructed to challenge any person they susnect <inrn 
*" building. They should be asked for a pala If IdScKls ^ 
A the teicher should seek assistance and Inform HSpe ^lsor 

A simple reportlnj; system is suggested so that one office In the*school receives 

should be developed to coi>e with major disruptions All 
pSosl Of “««‘«“'»ents When they arJ no! Sing The 

fuptlTO slfua«L? ^ ^ students and staff In a variety of dls- 

schools have excellent procedures. In one, the principal, using the pub 
For ^ ** a fictitious person to come to the area of disturLnce, 

Por example. Would Mr. Brown please report to the cafeteria” This nnriMi 

Ss^wlK "" “embers that they are to cover their emerge™ assS 

The assignment of patrol duties to teachers Is limited by contract. However 
teachers have volunteered to patrol. These patrols are effec- 
staff'in®nfimHn«^®''® ^®^fepe^ cooperatively by the administrative and 
tory time bJsls ’ ® ®e*>ools have assigned teachers to patrol on a compensa- 

PUPIL PARTICIPATION 

the school population Is the student body. They should 
responsibilities a? well as the mode of opera- 
bo?klei Imi Information Is Incorporated In an attractive 

rliw "P®" entrance to the school, they may have more of a 

filing of being part of the school. This would tend to contribute toward a more 
Stable school. 

Tile “G.O,” has become a vestigial organization in many schools. There are a 

students do not bother to vote in the elections, 
students feel that the G.O. does not have much influence with the administration 
on vital matters, but i.s concerned mainly w'ith social functions. Seldom does the 
0 . 0 . reflect attitudes of the various group or forces in the school. 

4.1 Council is a school committee in which the students can par- 

ticipate effectively. Since the Council is advisory to the principal, the students 
will f^l more involved if they are permitted to share in the chairing of the meet- 
ings. The student population should have confidence in the Consultative Council 
i^au% t is a vehicle for exchange and implementation of ideas. The composi- 
o 1 i^ Council should reflect the divergent viewpoints in the school. 

Frincipals can establish machinery to facilitate the addition of items to the 
agenda of the Council. Minutes should be circulated after the meeting so that 
students and faculty can ascertain what actions were taken on which items and 
what suggestions were not acted upon. 

Some schools have selected student representatives based on the “turf” con- 
cept. This may be described as grouping according to neighborhoods or areas, 
thus reflecting various ethnic, social, or political groups. It has been useful in 
schools where minority pupils have had little or no chance for representation on 
the Council. 

When a student feels that he has a legitimate grievance, there must be some 
means for him to ventilate his view’s and to receive a resolution of the problem. 
Various methods are utilized including the Assistant Principal, the Guidance 
Counselor, and the Dean. Some schools have a student court. Others use the 
student government or a speakout or forum. Numerous requests w'ere made by 
the students for people with whom they could speak on a one-to-one basis. An 
ombudsman was also suggested. 





SMALL SBBVIOE SQUAD 

School security is desired by all responsible students. In many schools security 
has been the subject of Consultative Council meetings. Several schools have an 
effective service squad which aids in the maintenance of security and stability. 
The service squad concept must be accepted by all groups in the school before it is 
implemented. Its role should be carefully explained, and its members clearly 
identified by means of a brassard or a button. 

Students could be stationed at exits during their free periods. Other students 
could be stationed in the vicinity of fire alarm boxes. In all cases, the students 
could be assigned in pairs, if possible a white and black student working together. 
They should be well-trained and selected for leadership qualities. They must be 
instructed not to have any confrontation with students, or to physically restrain 
anyone. In at least one school observed by the term, service league students were 
paid for their services using poverty program funds. 

PABENT PABTICIPATION 

During visits to the school and in the examination of the lesponses to the 
questionnaire, it was found that parental participation in school matters was 
minimal, at best. Generally only the officers of the Parents Association partici- 
pated regularly in the school. Where parents were active on the Consultative 
Council, the Parents Association oflScers often served in this role. In high schools, 
the average membership in the Parents Association was 40. The only time large 
numbers of parents showed up at a meeting was during a crisis or when emotions 
ran high because of local or national incidents. At best, a high school with 
4,000 students representing 8,000 parents would have “large” meetings with 200 
in attendance. The principal reasons given for the parents not a extending meetings 
were that the school was a long distance from home, the parents were afraid to 
go out at night, or they were tired after work and had no baby sitter. 

There is one aspect of parent involvement which appears to contribute to 
the unrest in schools today. This is reflected in the insistence of many parents 
that their son or daughter should be in the academic course and “go to college.” 
In many cases the pupil is not consulted about his aspirations. In one school, 
seventy percent of the seniors were planning to go to work directly after gradua- 
tion. Others were going to be manied, and some were going into the Armed 
Forces. Typically, this school had an academic program with a few alternatives 
which reached about five percent of the student population. 

COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 

The community must be an integral part of the school aecuritv program if it 
is to be successful. Parents and other interested people can heip bv becoming 
school aides. 

As a start, the principal should make his security program known to the 
neighborhood. By attending the Parents Association meetings, sending notes 
home with the children, informing the Community Superintendent, and consult- 
ing with neighboring principals on their plana, he will be oble to share hia ideas 
on security. Meetings should be held both within and out of the school to inform 
the local merchai\ta and community organizations of the aecnrity program. 

Neighbors should be encouraged to call the police when they observe intruders 
in the school after regular hours. The Attendance Teacher can explain to the 
neighboring store owners that children must not gather there during school 
hours. He will also visit houses, recreational areas or other questionable areas 
where truants congregate. By breaking up these clusters of students, potential 
disruption may he dissipated. 

Local attractive nuisances take many forms. Candy stores, pizza parlors, 
pocket parks, abandoned buildings and daytime parties while the parents are 
out of the home are prime examples. The activities may range from a place to 
be while cutting or truanting to a hangout for drinking, smoking pot. sex parties, 
or shooting dope. 

Prompt reporting of these activities to the authorities can help eliminate them 
quickly and, hopefully, return the student to his studies. 
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CtJBBICULUM AND PROOBAMS 
THE ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOL 

Although the single diploma is a reality, many schools continue a three track 
program— academic, commercial, and general. There is little evidence that the 
non-college-bound pupils are being offered anything but a watered-down version 
or the first-line course. A more effective plan would be to develop a broad offering 
of electives and alternatives for all grades, thus establishing a more relevant 
school environment for the large numbers of non-motivated and bored students. 

The cooperative, commercial course option should be expanded to provide real 
on-the-job experiences for students who elect this program. It should not be a 
separate track, rather it should be integrated with the broad range of programs 
except for those specialized career offerings which help students to develop 
special skills. By providing this kind of option, students would tend to relate 
to school more readily and the incidence of alienation would be reduced. 

There is no justification for a general track course. Students should be inte- 
grated in those classes where they can achieve ; alternative offerings should be 
available which should carry the same value and prestige as the college-bound 
classes. One way of meeting the needs of the large group of pupils who are not 
interested in continuing education at this time would be through Educational 
Skills Centers, cooperative Job training, mini-schools within schools, storefront 
programs and the like. 



THE VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 

In terms of school stability, the vocational high schools tend to be more stable 
than the typical academic high school. Most of them are small, which tends to 
create a more personal relationship between student and staff. Pupils are career 
motivated and some of them hold part-time jobs in the occupations for which 
they are training. This gives many students a first taste of success in school. 
Evidence seems to support the need for a continuing program for a limited 
number of modern vocational facilities for some pupils. These smalls institu- 
tions could be maintaiaecli^ntil a full complement of comprehensive hig^ schools 
can be established which will offer similar career training opportunities in addi- 
tion to the inherent values of a correlated and comprehensive school program for 
all youngsters. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 

In spite of a policy decision made In 1965 and reiterated on November 20, 1967, 
there Is not one fully-operating comprehensive secondary facility in this City. 
Those high school buildings recently constructed to Include career programs 
should be placed In full-time comprehensive operation Immediately. The plan to 
convert all other schools should be implemented as rapidly as possible. If the 
schools are to continue to serve the needs of all youth, complete programs with 
quality options must be made available. 

The primary observation made by this Team was that the high schools are 
falling to provide viable programs for a large segment of the student population. 
This appears to be a major cause of disruption. The comprehensive hi gh school 
can offer the necessary alternatives which will meet the needs of many young 
people who are not concerned with the “traditional programs.” 

ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS 

For those pupils who are not being educated in the regular school program, 
other kinds of facilities should be developed. Because this group of young 
people tend to be the source of disruption of the learning environment for the 
larger majority of students, alternative opportunities should be developed to 
try to meet their individualized needs. Among these pupils who have been identi- 
fied are the alienated, the truants, the nonperformers, the in-school and out-of- 
school dropout, and those with identifiable social and psychological problems 
who cannot function in a typical school atmosphere. 

Some practices which have been effective in a number of schools or which 
have been recommended for testing are as follows : 
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A separate school'Within-school program using staff members who have been 
successful with alienated students. 

More effective guidance procedures making use of special counselors who are 
empathetic* and who retain a relationship with a small selection of pupils. 

Testing and diagnosis of curriculum needs and the establishment of programs 
based on pupil abilities and interests without the usual diploma mandates. 

A school-eiuployment program with provision for selected courses in the morn- 
ings and positive employment in the afternoon. 

A series of mini-courses with a component of work orientation to be included 
as part of the diploma requirements with full course credit for job performance. 

An expansion of a program such as the High School Auxiliary Program for 
larger numbers of students. 

Alternative school facilities such as the store-front program which would make 
extensive use of supportive professionals, street workers, Intergroup Education 
personnel, Child Guidance and Vocational Guidance specialists and others who 
can assist pupils in obtaining an effective educational experience. 

Special programs now being explored by local schools and districts should be 
examined for possibilities of City-wide adaptation. There is very little sharing 
of ideas among schools. Many schools have useful procedures which could be 
established in other areaa A clearinghouse of programs should be organized and 
conferences held to provide a platform for discussion and observation among 
staff members and other supportive agencies. 

CURRIOULTTM PROPOSALS 

The need for curriculum change and course reorganization supports the ob- 
servations of this task force that the schools are unstable, to a large extent, 
because of student alienation and boredom. Many proposals for change have 
been made in professional journals and by staff members on all levels and in all 
subject areas. In New York City, there is little evidence of any real change in 
the typical high school program. It has been noted that the emphasis and the 
scope and sequence of courses have not changed appreciably in five decades. 

A re-examination of organizational and curriculum practices has been sug- 
gested. The High Schools of New York City in the 70% a report prepared for the 
high school office in September, 1970, suggests a number of changes could be 
implemented readily. Among the topics discussed are: 

Involvement of students and community groups in school administration. 

Reorganization of the student government. 

Implementation of the comprehensive high school plan. 

Modification of the annual reorganization. 

The development of supplementary educational resource centers. 

The use of the city as a center for learning. 

Development cf an independent semester. 

Establishment of the supplementary continuing high school and preparation 
for high school equivalency examinations. 

Expansion of course offerings. 

Establishing a partnership with business and industry. 

Student seminars and constellation course offerings. 

The use of student assistants and student generated programs. 

Expansion of the cooperative education program offerings. 

Flexible scheduling, modular programming, team teaching, programmed in- 
structions, multi-media learning centers. 

Independent study and credit without classes. 

There are several ongoing special programs such as College-Bound, Pre-Tech, 
Correlated Curriculum, and Toward Upward Mobility which seem to have a degree 
of success in dealing with nonperformers. These programs involve a small pro- 
portion of the total student population. Programs of this type should be re- 
evaluated by qualified personnel and those which prove to be marginal value 
should be phased out. The others which meet the criteria for effective innovation 
should be expanded to involve a greater percentage of the student body. 

Bi-lingual and English as a Second Language programs should be expanded. 
They should be geared to Spanish and French speaking students but similar 
programs could be adapted by schools with other large linguistic minorities. 
Special programs which concentrate on mastery of English should be utilized 
before the student is given a regular program. Disruption and alienation can 
result from lack of conprehension of the teaching-learning situation. By provid- 
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DRIVER EDUCATION PROGRAM 

“■3K3r4SSS5Sffl 

expanded to more schools. 

CATALOG VE OF COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

«!ov«riii BPhools uubllsh a catalogue which includes a description of all required 
and elect format^ like that of a college catalogue giving course 

nSmber prerequisites and a short description of each course 
other schools, departments publish descriptions of elMti^. ^^Itobilizing effeS 
nroach which treats students on a more mature level has had a stabilizing enwi. 
Tf- iR suggested that all schools publish a catalogue rather than leave it to to 
Option of indU'ldual departments. The catalogues should be mimeographed and 
stapled so that revision is simplified. 



guidanoe 

In many schools toe ratio of counselors to ma^vTs toncM 

K -eSSS^^^th”^ Chords Which also limit 

littte or no tesfing for preference or aptitude 

not exposed to the whole spectrum of careere which are available. This pre^ ents 

a ?Slo o? mSors trs?M of one to 25(^60. Greater stress is needed in 

**'mlere ll aS^n^W a"handbook for counselors that will outline P«^edures 
to be used in dealing with disruptive students. It should inclu^ typical examples 
of disruptive behavior and the best approaches for coping ■ndth e P ^ 

?he Shook should also Include a setcion listing ^torrals to agencies. A 
descrintion of available educational alternatives should be includ^. 

With an Inc^^^^ of counselors, early diagnosis of ^"cational and 

emotional problems would be possible. This early 

factor in sdiool stability. It could prevent many untoward incidents and lead 
oouMelo, b, ew«a.b 1» 

would remove much of the punitive connotations of a suspension and stress the 

‘"”?Mfi‘lugSd that the counselor continue with the same group of students 
fo" heir entire liigh school career. Continuity is essential to effertive counsel^^^ng. 

It is also suggested that the position of grade advisor be out. The ^id 

ance counselor should assist the student In the formulation of f 

staffed gultonce department should be provided with clerical assistance to handle 

the mechanics of programming. 

Security Personnel 

CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

A major Improvement Is required in the "frSninrSTgnS. 

problems of recruitment and retention 
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TKAININO 

Training Of security guards should be reviewed. More ernnhasis in n«wino 
school routines and problems. Guards should be traii^^S^K^* .*!! 

police and court procedures. For the human relations asnect of 
BUMP^^ Intergroup Education should be Involved It Is a^ 

be utmid 5Sr”57ieTlSS'!SS‘TSb7X'S5'1„“'^^ 
Should receive a copy Of the training prograifcours?5fst?dy.**^*’ * 

ASSIGNMENT 

gwrds should be assigned for the entire school day. Consideration 
may also be given to assignments at community and night centers as needed Tt 
Is tbat the entire force be mobile to a certain degree • auards cnnid' he 

dispatched to a neighboring school In times of difficulty or dlfr^tlfr 

CHAIN OF COMMAND 

*® the supervisor responsible for all personnel In the school and 

issiS bv Se for the security guards. The staff ^be? 

a^igi^ by the principal to be responsible for security should direct the dailv 
^ration of ^e security program. When a school has five or more mards one 
may be designated as a “guard in charge.” The guard In charge should work with 
and rmftln^^’^ responsible for security to establish assignments, lunch periods, 

/ DUTIES 

fiaToL«^“®® of SMurlty guards should be: patrol halls and exits: check Iden- 
nHanilbo^’ ! J^ecP Tccords of Incidents; follow the direction Sr 

prlncl^l and the staff member designated to be responsible for security. 

SUPEBVISION 

patrol sch^ule should be established. Periodic training conferences 
written communications, with file copies, should be utilized, 
be Instructed to report by Intercom at regular Intervals. 
auSs^nP^™^ responsible for security should observe and report on the 
guards performanre. Field supervision from the central office would be of bene- 
fit and would contribute to the Improvement of the program. 



REPORT OF INCIDENTS 



should carry self carbonlng multi-purpose report forms, incidents 
i“ accordance with the 1^1 definitions of criminal law. The 
to P*"® member to be responsible for sending copies 

r«o«rHP^“ *^® 8®®“>'‘*y »®®® t^e Board. In this manner, uniformity of 

reporting will be assured. 



At the present time, reporting is haphazard and Inaccurate. The result is that 
serious incidents may go unreported. 



MOBILE task FOROB 



weU-tralned security guards has been organized. When a 
Mhool is eiyerlenclng difficulty, the presence of this force can be most beneficial. 
Members of this squad also give support and training to guards assigned to the 
school. 



INTEGRATION WITH THE FACULTY 



The security ^rds should be made to feel that they are part of the staff. 
Several approaches In this area would be : to provide mailboxes ; to invite them to 
faculty meetings and socials ; to Include them In the “sunshine fund” gifts for 
births, marriages, etc. ; to encourage them to use faculty lounges and cafeteria. 
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IDENTtFIOATION 

present, attired In civilian dress, and are not identl- 
otl^r persons In the school. A Jacket, prtferably In school colors 
With the title, “Security," se^ over tte Sst 

persOTs within the school, and also to the public entering the school. The 
pre^nce of a clrarly Identifiable member of the school community charged 
with school security would be a deterrent to disruptive acts, and would also^be 
rea^urlng to all persons within the school. This Increased visibility would 

‘"^locate “assistance is needed. Supervision would ate? 
D© m&ae e&sier if the ^u&rd w&s clrarly visible. 

would have a j^sltlve effect on the part of the student body, and 
A V** security 8<isrd an acceptable member of the school community. 

A ja<»et. In Inclement weather, would enable the guard to perform duties on 
schMl grounds. An alternate form of Identification could be a brassard or arm- 
mn“v a jacket. This, too, would tend to make the guard more visibll It 

whn 2* confrontation between the guard and the public or student 

f generally requests the security ^rson to Identify 

himself before they accede to his requests. » lucuuxj 

The security ^art Is furnished with a wallet-sized card designating appoint- 
inent as a Sp^al Patrolman.” He Is also furnished with a shield b^he Bwrd 
of Education. However, these are useful for Identification only and have little 
or the vaiues noted above when compared to speciaiized ciothing. 






Aides couid be utiilzed to assist in the maintenance of security. In schoois 
where they are proper iy supervised and instructed, they are a positive factor 
in s^ooi stabiiity. T^y perform patroi duty, assist in the security of the iobby, 
cafeteria, and haiis. They check program cards, escort visitors to oflSces, check 
wash^ms, and other such duties as prescribed by the principai. However, most 
schoois reported that they were less effective than security guards. Many school 
aides are elderly people and their effectiveness on patrol is limited. They may 
perform many other tasks quite well. The aide program would benefit from the 
recruitment of younger personnel. 

School aide identification could be a button in school colors or an I D card with 
a picture pinned to clothing. 



Building Operation and Maintenance 

SCHOOL BUILDINOS 

^The school buildings visited were erected as early as 1901 and as recently as 
1068. The atmosphere ranged from dungeon to bright, contemporary structures. 

In some schools, the pupils are rdeased from classes four minutes early be- 
cause it takes that long to get to a class in another part of the building. There 
are schools where you can only get to the top floors from one bank of stairways. 
In a number of schools there are corridor intersections where traffic comes from 
four directions. 

Some schools have inner courtyards which cannot be used because they are 
adjacent to classrooms. Many buildings have too many exit doors (as many as 
twenty) which makes it difl9cult to control or maintain security. 

In some of the newest schools the acoustical tile ceiling height is within arm’s 
length. This invites destruction by encouraging a response to the urge to poke 
a hole in the soft ceiling. 

More bright colors should be used throughout schools. In new schools the use 
of bright color means the atmosphere more conducive to learning. Even older 
buildings could be repainted in attractive colors. Doors and woodwork could 
be given various primary colors to reduce the deadly monotony of the typical 
aged oak. 

A number of schools need major modernization. At least one still operates on 
direct current electricity. One school has been waiting for twelve years for 
modernization. 

A universal complaint among staff members is the extended time delay to se- 
cure major repairs, even those deemed to be emergencies. Included here are 
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® »«?>irlty problem that cannot be tolerated. This 
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™,k 5?“® is™ hufRlar alarm 8.Tstem, possibly a sonar type connected to the 
nni system, should be installed in schools, either as part of the origi- 

nal contract or as an addition to existing profcrams. 

i/j ®" Intercom teIei>hone in the cafeteria or in the 

dlsnmtlnnTr?«^^ most vulnerable and are often the locale for 

inlUiUM KPneral office must be malntalned-thls siiRgests 

u whools where it does not presently exist. 

Thi.!I?nM f", screening over windon-s on the lower floors. 

This could help prevent illegal entry and cut down on glass breakage. 

If an additional number of lights, with increased wattage could be provided in 
ti^ area mirrounding the school, including the playground and yards, they would 
Rct an a deterrent. 

a^hnpa and laha ahnnld l>e fnmiahed with a transparent, ahatterproof material 
the alaaa now belna naed on the doom. 

Plana are now^ntemplated for nchoola naina a 00 necond delay ayatem In their 
I ***” Prjwdnre. Thia aonrce of the alarm la shown on a panel. It Is then 
someone on that floor. If no order to cancel the alarm ocetirs 
wltnm 00 seconds, then the alarm rimrs throughout the hnlldlna. 

nhen new hnildinas are contemplated, it la essential that the commnnltr, the 
atndenta and atafT eonsnlted on the deaian and planning. 



SCnoOt STXK 

Dnrina school visits and after conalderatlon of the plana for new schools. It 
was noted that the contemplated pupil population for the typical new hlah school 
la 4.000, The primary reason otfered for plants of this siae jrfven la that It la “not 
economically sound” to hnild smaller schools. 

However, lltUe con.sidenition appears to lie Riven to the tendency for schools 
of this site to f "eate a deperaonallted atmosphere. One of the major complaints 
of atndenta. am. an important reason for unrest, is the fact that there may be no 
one readily available to whom the students can easily relate, ask questions, or 
dismas personal problems. 

M<>at vocational blRh schools are atnall. Students are Roal oriented and In- 
dividual yonnRsters are known to the faculty. These schools, as a Rronp are most 
free fmm unrest. It appears to be evident that school siae relates directly to 
school staMlily. 

Rer.ATToxsmm Rrrwracx Rcnoots Axn rnr Polick 

SCnOOf.-POUCE 1.IAISOX 

A pollre-llalson committee has been established with an Assistant Rnperim 
tendent of schools and the Depnty Commissioner of comtnnnity relations as co- 
chairmen. The eommittee has been established : to consider and develop solutions 
to problems nnresolvrd at local levels : to r e vie w prohtenm that may encompass 
several schools and several precincts : to coordinate and stqieirlse the entire liai- 
son proRram. 

Many problems ran he resolved on the local level between school and precinct. 
In all the schools visited by the team, principals w e re acquainted with the local 
precinct commander, and, in most instances, the precinct community t^atlons of* 
fleer. Most principals stated that the relationships between tlie school and the 
polire were ercHlent. At present, meetfnRs ti e f w een principals and local precinct 
mmmanders are schedn^ed In Fehmary. May, and October. It is suRRPsted that ad- 
ditional meetInRs he held whenever necessary. Alone with tJie principal, the staff 
memher in charer of securltv. the Coordinator of Stndent Affairs, the Chapter 
Chalrmiin. the Xarcotic Coordinator, and the mstodian shonid be present. 

aotR or potrrr 

P*i»lce are assfened In manv srhonis. Tbeir mesenre does help to maintain school 
stability. In at least one school. It was felt that the presence of a patrolman was 
not needed. In all schools eisited. the police were interviewed. 
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The role of the uniformed patrolman should be constantly evaluated, and, 
unless absolutely essential to the preservation of stability within the school, tne 
patrolman should not Ik present in the school. 

IN'SERVICR COUBflB— THE POUCS AND THE SCHOOLS 

An in-service course conducted by Police Department personnel for teachers 
began on an ejcperimental basis In February, 1965. To date, several hundred 
teachers have completed the course. The aims of the course are to give teachers 
the k nowledge essential to the task of Instilling in students an appreciation of 
civii responsibility, the need for law and order, and an understanding of in- 
dividual rights and duties within the framework of American society* It is 
further intended that by providing an understanding of the role of the police in 
the community, the teachers will, in turn, communicate this understanding to the 
student. The course also covers the legal responsibilities of the Police Department, 
si)ecialiEed units and their function, \islt8 to local precincts, and visits to the 
Police Department range. 

OtnmiCULTTM UNIT os THE POLICE 

This program was prepared for elementary school children. By counteracting 
negative attitudes, the police are presented in a positive light. The necessity of 
police to preserve individual and property rights is demonstrated. Emphasis on 
good citteenshlp is stressed. The prevention of delinquency, respect for the in- 
dividual, and human relations are incladed. 

OTHER SERVICES RENDERED BT THE POLICE DEPARTMENT TO THE BOARD OT EDUCATION 

YOUTH DIVISION 

A unit of patrolmen, specially trained to work on the problems of youth and 
prevention of delinquency is available to assist the schof j child. A social case 
work approach is uHlised when a child becomes involved with the police, 

DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PRESS RELATIONS 

This Ofiice Issues pamphlets, comic books which are bi-lingual, and coloring 
books to schools promoting safety practices and the relationship of the police to 
the community. Si>eakers are also furnished. 

HIORWAT SAFETY PATROLMEN 

Through the use of precinct trafflc statistics, a local safety program is de- 
veloped. The Highway Safety Patrolmen deliver safety talks in the local schools. 

OOMMUNITT RELATIONS DlVI8tON 

The purpose of the Community Relations Division is to promote an atmosphere 
of greater cooperation between the iiolice and the community. A liaison Is main- 
tained with religions, ethnic and other community groups. Members can be 
utilised in cooperation with the Coordinator of Student Affairs, The services of 
the Community Relations Division are : 

Prccimot Service Officer , — Police trainees, under 21, are trained by experts in 
human relations, drugs, sensitivity training, the Black and Puerto Rican com- 
munity, personality development, the family and alolescence. They act as a peer 
group in *^rap’* se^ons, gnidance, recmitinent, and dmg lectures. This is part of 
the auxiliary services through the local prednet. 

Know Four PoUec , — ^To counteract negative and hostile attitudes, school dill* 
dren by the use of police lecturers, movies, slides, visits to police facilities, 
come acquainted with Police Department services, protection and safety. 

Narcotics SpenkcTB Unit , — Kxperts from the Community Service Division, upon 
invitation, lecture on drugs and other topics. 

Youth DiaJoffuc Progntm . — This program improves communication between 
police and yonth. There ore wee ke nds at FV)rt Totten where youths work, live, 
eat and play with police. Dialogues cover attitudes and problems of each group. 
There is also a follow-np at t'he local precinct 

Commmnttg Cosseft— This Council is operated at the local precinct level. Com- 
munity leaders meet to develop a better relationship between the police and the 
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In 1 .^?!? betterment of L-ondidons within the conunnnltr 

in^i M problems of youths within the community. Some pte^^^ve 

‘Je^oted exclusively to the proWems o? v^th. 
^ League is a private corporation for youths be- 

seven to twenty. A dii-ector is hired by the p A L to sunervise 
pJoS^***®*' ‘s recreational, although there ls a vocation^ 
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APFENDIX I. ClffiCK LIST 



Pate 

Board of Education of the City of New York 
OFFICK OF THE CHANCELLOR 

8c)k)o1 Stability Resource T^nw 



School 




Address 






Principal 




Telephone 


Annex Yes 


No 


Building use 


A.M. to 


P. M. No. Periods 


Year Opened 




Register 


Capacity 


Curricxilum Index 


Utilised 




Ethnic Composition; 








Students : 


Black 


Puerto Rican 


Oriental 


other 


Staff: 


Black 


Puerto Rican 


Oriental 


Other 



1. Condition of School Plant and Grounds .’ 

tKc . Fair Poor Copments 

Lobby and Corridor 
Clasaroona 

Shops and Labs 

Auditorium ^ 

Stairvays 

Building Exits __ 

Toilets 

Yards* Fields, Parking 
Gymnasia . 

Cafeteria 

Offlcec __ 
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Exterior, Class 
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2. Which of the items in question 1 are 
major causes of disruption? 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

I*. 

5. 



3. rffectivenosr. of Administration ; 



Exc , 

Attenaance )■ ___ 

Absence procedures 

Lateness procedures 

Cuttlnc procedures 

Surpense procedures 

Guidance procedures _ 

Discipline/Dean's Office 

Programming 

Ehergeif^ _ 

Student identification 
Visitor identification 

School aides (l7o. ) 

Security guards (Wo. ) 

Staff assigned to security 

Comnunications 

Fire alams 

Room security 

Chain of comnand 

Substitute Teacher Control 



Fair Poor 



Comments 
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. School Organization and Programs ; 
Description of organization: Acad. 

Description of program: 



Voc. 



7*ech. 



Comp. 



Per cent retention % No. graduates 1970 

Graduate disposition: 

year college % 

2 year college % 

Other schools % 

Employed % 

Other % 



5 . Curriculun Innovotlon nnd Spec i til Offerings * 

(List programs) Exc . Fair Poor Coarients 

1 . 



2 . 



3 . 






5 . 




1S2 
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Eytra-Currlcular Programs ! 

(List programs) pppy 

1 . 

2 . 




Coranento 



7. Effect of programs on stu dent behavior and school stability 
Comment: 



8, Effectiveness of Staff - 

Exc . Fair . Poor 

Relationship vlth ad Inl at ra- 
tion. 

Guidance personnel 

Coordinator of Student 
affairs. 

Union leadership 
Participation in decisions 
Staff retention 




Comments 
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ERIC 
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c)^ Pupil Involvcncnt 

/ 

Cojnnents 

Official student leadership 

Unofficial student leadership 

Participation in security 

Role in Consultative Council ___ ___ ___ 

Dissident groups ■ __ 



Attitude toward school: 



10 . 



Pnrent Involvement: 



P.T.A. - P.A. 
Mernbership 

Effectiveness : 

(Other parent groups) 

a. 

Membership 

Effectiveness : 

b. 



Membership 



Exc « Fair Poor 



r^eetings per yepr 



Exc « Fnir Poor 



Meetings per year 



Meetings per year 



Corjnents 



Connonts 





Effectiveness 
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ll . Community Tnvolvonont 

Exc « Fair Poor 

Special intercBt groups ___ 

Political groups 

Community agencies 

Business and industry 



12 , Special Problems ; 

Narcotics 

Media 

Student Press 

Transportation 

Zoning 



Favorable Unfavorable 



^ ^ • Other P * oblenis ; 



1 ^ . Summary : 
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Comments 



CoTtgnentB 
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Boabd of Education, 

City of New Yobk, 
Brooklyn, N,Y., March 22, 1971. 



To : Principals of academic and vocational high schools. 

Deab Colleagues : The School Stability Resource Team selected by the Chan- 
cellor upon recommendation of the CSA, the UFT, the Office of Instructional 
Services, and the Police Department, has been organized to determine reasons for 
the wide range of disruptions and unrest in the City schools. Although many of 
the causes of disorders may be external, patterns seem to be emerging which tend 
to create security problems as well as other safety-related conditions in some 
schools. 

As part of our study, we are visiting many schools to determine from the staff 
these practices which have been successful in maintaining a stable environment. 
In addition, we are souring information by means of the attached survey. 

Would you please complete the enclosed questionnaire and return it to the com- 
mittee by April 8, 1971. Your school will not be identified in the analysis of the 
data and any suggestions or comments made by you in addition to any materials 
supporting your responses will be held in the stirctest confidence by the members 
of the Team. 

We expect to complete our work by June 30, 1071, the end of this current 
semester. Your cooperation will be of great value to our efforts to provide viable 
suggestions for an improved climate in all schools in New York City. 

Sincerely yours. 



Daniel A. Salmon, 

Chairman. 
Mr. Gufton Gross, 

Mr. Edward Muir, 

Gapt. Raphael Protter. 



Approved : 
iRviNO Anker, 

Deputy Chancellor. 




\ 9 V* 
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APn;NDIX II. QUESTIONNAIRE TO lUCfU SCHOOL PRlIX:iP/»^C 

BOARD OF EDUCATION Of THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
•110 LIVIlKiSM ST.'tEET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. H201 
OFFICE OF THE CHANCEUOR 



SU.r/EY OF SCiKXJL ST/iilUTY. NEW YORK CITY FtmUC SCHOOLS 



Oircctioni*: Moat>c conipleLo LHis Qui^stionnniro by rilUnf* in the InTomation re<)uestcd« 

Use the additional apace provided to supplonont your responses. 

lOROUCH 

1. Tdontify those factors which have contributed to 
in your school durini’; the current 
acade»iic yefo*. Rank the five most important 
itor’.:>, n’jn>>firinc them in order from 1 to 5. 

Co-t jt’nt:; ; 

Curriculum 
Custodial service 
Facilities 
Parents 

Racial stability 
Security 
Staff retention 
Student activities 
Supervision 
Teaching 



Administration 
Building utilisation 
Contqiinity croups 



For cacn of the itens ranked in question 1 
can identify as being responsible for the 



, list those groups or individuals you 
condition. 



2 . 



3 . 

5 . 
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- 2 - 

3. Idantiry tho30 factors which havw contributed to 
dlcruption in your school during the currant 
ecedc*nic year* Rank the five most important 
items, numhering them in order from 1 to 5. 

Conments < 

Currie uluft 

Custodial service 

Facilities 

Narcotics 

News media 

Parents 

riacial conflict 
Security problems 
Staff retention 
Student activities 
Supervision 
Teaching 



oAdnlnis t ra ion 
Building utilizaticn 
Community groups 



h. 



For each of the items ranked In question 3, Hat those 
can identify ss being responsible for the conditioni 



groups or individuals you 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 

U. 



5. 



Compared to tho school year 1969-70, how would you 
assess tho current security situation in your schools? 

Coranentst 



(Check one) 
Improved 



Stabilized 





♦ ♦ ^ 



Deteriorated 
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6, Idoritify the disruptions which h.ive occurred Ln your school during 1970-71 by 
chocking tho frequency and avorago Intensity of each type of Incident In the 
boxi:s Lolows (if •*0" Frequency is chocked^ Intensity does rot Apply) 





0 


. rncrW< 

1-5 


0-10 


11 ♦ 


IIJ 

Mild 


liNSITr 

Slight 


Violent 


Arcf^n 
















Assault on SUIT 
















Acnaiilt on .student 
















Conr^.unlty Action 
















Narcotics Violation 
















Riot 
















Staff Action 
















Student Action 
















Trerpacsin,^ 
















Vond.'t J Urn 
















\ Ubiuiry 


























[ 







(rieasfc rlal'Oi'ato on major problems) 
CoffTX;nts : 



’’ Jour**-- ‘'or poruonnol effoclivo in r jlntainlnc stability in 



.lOh mi£ 


ASSItfliiiD 1 


( If personnel 
KFFLCTTVc: 


L ore ftccigne^ chock one) 
t_>>C:£;.;jL‘iT hFFECTiVE. np LiTTI£ yjrFhir.T 


re] ice iTflcor 










Security Guard 










School Aido 










Teacher Patrol 


1 









Commonts t 
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- f* 

b, Havo additional police boon called In during the school year? 
(Check one) Yia No If /o», hw ofUn ? 

In unat parts of tho school hove disruptions 
generally taken place? Rank tho five jaoet Auditorium 

Important itomSi nur.burlnc them in order .frea 
1 to Cafeteria 

Correntn : Classrooms 

Corridors 

\ 

Oynnasia 

Lobby 

Locker rooiss 
Offices 
School grounds 
Shops or Ubs 
Stairways 



io'» 




10» If y< or school is on single session, when 

do disruptions generally take place? (Check appropriate items) 

Comments: Terms i Fall Spring 

Time I Homin g Alte moon 

Ikiring lunch periods 

After regular school da y 

(Airing evening school 

1I» If your school is on more than sin^ae- 

session^ indicate when disruptions usually (Check appropriate items) 

take place? 

Termor Fal l Sprinr 

Conmonts t 

Sessions . Eerly Overl sp 

Late 

During lunch perieds 
During evening cchool 
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i;*. 



What offectivo nooEureo and/or proceduroE Imvo been used in vour ». i 

na^taln EChool .tabUity? (ri^Ec atUeb 'Tl 

procodureo, procraraninr. toc^miquo8. Security rogSlation^ etc?) «"»n:ency 

Conirents 



J3. 






Conrtont.ft j 



Nome (print) 

Signatur e 

Licenc e 

Year nppoinUd in this license 

Year aasigned to this position 
in this school 
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APPF.WW/: ITT. BAhmy, MA'j'EHIAI.S 



OUT OF ROOM nOOK 



If Fill In .ML Items - In Ink# 

2. Only ONE student at a time Is permitted to leave room. 

3« No students are permitted to leave the room during 
s. Official period, 

b. Period 1. 

c. Period 9 or 10 (whichever Is their last period). 

4. A student Is expected to use the lavatory during his 
lunch period. 

5. A student Is expected to purchase supplies from the C.O. 
Store during hlo lunch period— not during subject period. 










DATE 


PERIOD 


LAST NAME, FIRST N/-ME 


OFF. 

clas£ 


Tlh 
LEFT 1 


E 

RETURNED 






































































































































- 












































































1 




































— ' 
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Ari'niiix rv. .sAmp p.:]y cARhONnn cun’ii:c carI) 



i<*r 



PlftOie Chock 
Q Boy 
□ CIrl 



Nome 

Select Section 



TO THE STUDENT: 



HIGH SCHOOL 

niwHscMOWi student COPY 



date 



Official Cloit 
>perlodL 



-.wot obienl Trom 



Teachor 



oWlc.!* ° •“““•X" “V tlMTIIw erf by ttpwll^ irf* o^preprirf, p«rf 



FILE COPY 



Name 



Subjact Section 



dote 



ISFIki^raSn— *' 0 ‘°b.ontt.„n 

.parlod^ 



Taochcr 



Pleota Check 

□ Boy 

□ Girl 



HIGH SCHOOL RETURN TO 
TEACHER 



Nome 

"Subject Soction 



data 



- , oartoJ 



DISPOSITION* 

1 *Ak«Ml fpMD Nh««l 

tL Valltf ppn 

& M Utfgaf 

4LNf«i InttrvlMkca 

$» hrtfti iipw w wW 

Ik MuntI !• OttU«iW*Oi««Mttr 

y.OiW 



Teache 



rieoso Check 
i J Boy 
I] Girl 



i:iGiisc::coi parent copy 



Nome 

iubjeci Section 



dote 



' gifi ' c.ol Cloi* *°* 

— I perlod^ 



DEAR PARENTS: 



Toachor 



- . el»v. W.W „ voM Crf,:,, 

rkrfil. h oJdlirfn, loiliift lo ollJ^oCici >iwn t Ij j"‘ •!{»"<»• <oJ «• 

Vmi nvw Ilrfi rv^«o ^ I'wtiutfHAT ufld M foilwr«, 

"»ta lo (\«V * ^ •'*« or lo moli* on O|)f)o:ia. 
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Appendix V. Sample Page Fbom Oataloque op Coubge Oppebings 
COURSES (continued) 

PASHION II 

A continuing study of imaginative clothing design and the human form in 
illustration. The student develops a personal textbook on the essential points 
of illustration and a wardrobe of good design. Drawing from the model is in- 
ciud^ in the semester’s work. Visits to fashion schools and dress manufacturers 
are made when possible. 

PASHION m 

Prerequisite— Fashion I or II. 

An advanced course for students who wish to make this area their major avenue 
of expression. Drawing style, color theory, apparel rendering, and creative cle- 
sigr are stressed. Drawing from the model and visits to fashion schools and 
fashion shows are included. 

PASHION IV 

Prerequisite — Fashion I or II. 

Advanced drawing and design for students seriously Interested in this area 
of art. The student will make an intensive study of color theory, fabrics, clothing 
accessories, and the mechanics of production. The development of a personal 
portfolio for submission to an art school or fashion house is the final project of 
the term. 

COSTUME DESIGN I 

A foundation class in the designing and making of clothing for everyday wear. 
Principles of color and design will be studied and applied. Students can develop 
a personal wardro^ for all seasons working from the “drawing board to the 
mannequin.” 

COSTUME DESIGN H 

A continuing course in the design and making of clothing. Groups of students 
will become creative “designing houses” and introduce personal philosophies and 
styles in fashion. Each student can develop a portfolio of favorite designs for 
college admission. 

STAGE DESIGN I 

An introductory course structured to explore and develop settings for various 
theatrical productions. The student can add new dimensions to popular plays 
through the clever and imaginative use of color, design, stage props, and scenery. 
M^els for actual plays will be constructed. 

o 
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